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“FIDELIO” REVIVED “ 
WITH STRONG CAST 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Artur Bodanzky Conducts 
Spirited Performance of 
Beethoven’s Only Opera, 
with Newly Devised Reci- 
tatives—Mme. Larsen- 
Todsen Has Role of “Leo- 
nore”, in Cast That Includes 
Editha Fleischer, Lauben- 
thal, Schorr, Bohnen and 
Meader—Urban’s Scenery 
Colorful and  Effective— 
Playing of “Leonore” Over- 
ture Between Scenes Evokes 
Enthusiastic Demonstration 

By OSCAR THOMPSON 


S its devoir in a season of Bee- 
thoven commemorations, the 
Metropolitan brought back “Fidelio’”’ 


to the footlights Saturday afternoon. 
Jan. 22, after a period of ten years 
in which New York heard it only 
through the medium of the ill-starred 
German voyageurs from Charlotten- 
burg. The revival plainly was one of 
the utmost scrupulosity, strongly cast, 
pictorially but tastefully mounted, and 
onducted with ignescent enthusiasm 
by Artur Bodanzky. That indefatiga- 
ble musician was something more than 
the musical director of the restoration, 
for in another of the experimental re- 
visions to which “Fidelio” has been sub- 
jected throughout its never very settled 
career, Mr. Bodanzky provided musical 
equivalents for the spoken dialogue, 
either by way of sung recitatives or sup- 
porting chords, figures and tremolo un- 
lerscorings. 

Probably at no other time in its 
American history, dating back to per- 


formances in English at the old Park 
Theater in 1839, and including some 
thirty-four representations scattered 


through fourteen seasons at the Metro- 
politan between 1884 and 1917, has the 
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FUND FOR ST. LOUIS 
SYMPHONY INCREASES 


(-anz Is Soloist in Anniversary List 
Honoring Fischer 


St. Louts, Jan. 22.—It is announced 


that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wiggins have 
ionated $5000 a year for three years 
toward an annual fund to help meet the 
expenses of the St. Louis Symphony. 
This announcement follows that of a gift 
»f $50,000 made by Cora Liggett Fowler. 
to complete this year’s series. 

The ninth pair of concerts given by 
‘he orchestra in the Odeon was in the 
nature of a celebration of forty years’ 
service faithfully rendered by Fred- 
rick Fischer, assistant conductor. Mr. 
Fischer conducted, and Rudolph Ganz, 
onductor of the orchestra, was soloist. 
_ The program included the Overture to 
the opera “Roma” by Massenet; Schu- 
nanns Symphony No. 3, in E Flat 
Major; the Piano Concerto, in B Flat 
Minor of Tchaikovsky, and an Orches- 
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OLIN DOWNES 


Perhaps No Other Event of the Concert Year in New York Occasioned So Much Comment as the Collaboration of the Nevellist, 


Piano Sales Manager, and Critic, as Pianists in a Program for the Benefit of the MacDowell Foundation. 


(See Pages 6 and 7) 





Philadelphia Music League and Opera 
Menaced by Attack on Appropriations 








Two Leading Agencies for Mu- 
sical Culture Are Among 
Half-Dozen Involved in Suit 
Brought by Taxpayer to 
Question Civic Support 
HILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—Two im- 


portant musical institutions doing 
notable work in Philadelphia will be af- 
fected adversely if the courts rule favor- 
ably on what is technically known as a 
“taxpayer’s suit,” instituted yesterday 
in Common Pleas Court. 

One is the Philadelphia Music League, 
of which Dr. Herbert J. Tily is president, 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott, executive 
director, and Helen Pulaski Innes, associ- 
ate director. The other is the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company, of which 
Mrs. Henry M. Tracy is president, and 
Alexander Smallens, musical] director. 
The League has been getting an appro- 
priation of $15,000 per year and the 
Civic Opera has been getting $25,000 
annually. 

The taxpayer. Ida Cushman, has sued 
for the withholding of these sums, as well 
as appropriations to the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, in charge of 
the Memorial Hall galleries in Fair- 
mount Park, the permanent legacy of the 
Centennial of 1876; the School of Design 
for Women, the University of Pennsyl- 
Musical Amer 
March 3, 1879 


ica Company at 501 


Saturday, January 








vania Museum, notable for its fine collec- 
tions, unique in some fields. 

Her plea, made in a bill in equity, is 
that such payments violate Article IX, 
Section 7, of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
“entail the bestowal of public funds upon 
private corporations or associations 
which are not engaged in the perform- 
ance of any municipal functions of the 
City of Philadelphia and hence would be 
a misapplication of the taxpayers’ 
money.” Ida Cushman is described by 
her attorneys as a woman of culture 
and interest in the fine arts and a tax- 
payer, who desires a court ruling on the 
legality of appropriations such as she is 
suing to nullify. 

The matter of the appropriation to the 
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Philadelphia to Hear American 
Premiére of Korngold Opera 
HILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—The 


American premiére of Erich 
Korngold’s opera, “Der Ring des 
Polycrates,” will be given by the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
on Feb. 10. The work will be sung 
in German, under Alexander Smal- 
lens’ baton, and the cast will in- 


BRUCKNER SYMPHONY 
GIVEN BY ROTHWELL 


Los Angeles Has First Performance 
of Austrian’s “Fourth” 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 22.—Bruckner’s 

Fourth Symphony, the “Romantic,” re- 

ceived its first Los Angeles hearing at 





the Philharmonic. Orchestra’s seventh 
pair of concerts on Jan. 13 and 14. The 
performance was a distinct triumph. Al- 


though more than forty-five years have 
elapsed since this symphony was first 
performed, it bears a vital message t 
this fast-moving generation. The work 
is of the soil, speaking the language of 
the people in a simple and direct man- 
ner. The music was given a fine presen- 
tation by Walter Henry Rothwell and 
his superb musicians, the orchestra ris- 
ing to unsurpassed heights in the exalted 
passages of the Finale. Prompted by 
the success of this venture, Mr. Rothwell 
is expected to introduce other works of 
the Austrian master in forthcoming pro- 
grams. 


Strauss’ “Burleske,” written for 
piano and orchestra in 1886, was an- 
other novelty on the program, serving 


as a vehicle for the appearance of Olga 
Steeb as soloist. Miss Steeb achieved 
a real triumph, meeting the technical 
demands of the score brilliantly. Aside 
from occasional bits of irony and impish- 
ness, the real demands of this music ars 
technical, and these are often formidabk 
with little ease for the soloist from be- 
ginning to end. Much of its effective- 


. p Williams <¢ Judso bs 
a mene illiams and Judson ness depends upon its enticing rhythms, 
_ which were fully brought out by the 
soloist. Hat Davinson CRAIN. 
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Meeting Held to Protest Conduct ¥ 
of Juilliard Trust by Dr. Noble 





Meltzer Tells of Difficulties in Dealing with Administrative 
Head of Foundation — Latter Is Attacked on Basis of 
Own Statements to Press—Legal Advice Sought—MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S Position Is Reiterated as Unchanged Since It 


Began Series of Inquiries 





OR the purpose of considering 

steps that might lead to a change 
in the administration of the Julliard 
Foundation, now in the hands of Dr. 
Eugene A. Noble, to the end that the 
Foundation might begin to function 
in a manner commensurate with its 
resources, a meeting was held Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 22, in Birchard 
Hall in the Steinway Building. Protesta- 
tions against Dr. Noble’s regime have 
had repeated expression in the press 
and in music circles, following the lead 
of inquiries made by MUSICAL AMERICA 
as far back as_ 1922. Saturday’s 
meeting was called to consider ways 
and means of a united attack, the 
pulse of the situation taken and the 


meeting adjourned after voting to con- 
vene again on Feb. 5, with the sugges- 
tion that those attending organize 
definitely at that time as the New York 
Musical Protective League, and engage 
legal counsel to aid in investigations and 
determine to what extent, if any, the 
Foundation is violating its trust to the 
public according to the will of the late 
Augustus D. Juilliard. 

The meeting was called at the instiga- 
tion of the Morning Telegraph, whose 
plan it is to probe the highways and 
byways of the Foundation’s activities 
and list its potential against its actual 
achievements. George Martin, editor of 
Farm and Fireside, presided and made 
the opening address. He stressed that, 
so far as possible, personalities should 
be eliminated and urged that the fight be 
earried on in the name of music and 
that it be supported as such. The chief 
thing to determine, he emphasized, is 
whether or not the Foundation is sub- 
ject to legal attack. Alfred Human, of 
Singing, reiterated that the embryo 
Protective League has no quarrel to pick 
with Dr. Noble personally, who, he said, 
was not to be taken seriously. 

Charles Henry Meltzer, librettist and 
former ¢ritic, pointed out the immense 
opportunities of the Foundation and told 
of a few of his experiences with Dr. 
Noble. 

“T have had two long interviews with 
Dr. Noble. Five years ago I asked him 
what was being done with the Juilliard 
millions entrusted to him and he said 
then that he had been unable to for- 
mulate any plans and paid me the com- 
pliment of asking me to submit any 
suggestions that I might have. I drew 
up a list as he requested and he returned 
it, having written across the paper that 
my suggestions were impractical. I 
talked to Dr. Noble again two years 
later, at which time he made what 
seemed to me a strange remark, to the 
effect that the wheels of the Founda- 
tion had at last been set going, thanks 
to him having put his hand into his own 
pocket. If he hadn’t done this, he hinted, 
the money might have reverted to the 
trustees.” 

Mr. Meltzer called attention to “the 
fact that the trustees are all bankers, 
men who, with the exception of William 


French Government to Honor 
Beethoven 


ARIS, Jan. 7.—At the sugges- 

tion of Mr. Herriot, Minister of 
Public Instruction, the French 
Government has decided on an offi- 
cial commemoration on March 26 
of the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Beethoven. A selection 
from his works will be given either 
at the Opéra or the Sorbonne. The 
performance will be preceded by 





the receipts will be devoted to 
: charity. France is the first coun- 
= try which has signified its inten- 
=: tion to pay official homage to the 
memory of Beethoven. 
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C. Potter, have no musical standing in 
New York.” His suggestions for in- 
vestigation resolved themselves into: 
“Why is Kenneth Bradley out?” Why is 
Noble not checked?” “Can the Founda- 
tion, according to the provisions of the 
will, continue to function as a private 
trust?” 

John H. Hewlett, representing the 
Telegraph, told of repeated attempts to 
get in touch with Dr. Noble, of reaching 
him finally only through the ruse of hav- 
ing a young woman call and assert her 
business was personal. When asked 
what his plans were, Mr. Hewlett quoted 
Dr. Noble as just answering “Guff! 
Guff! Guff!” 

Plans were then drawn up for a meet- 
ing on Feb. 5 which Dr. Noble should 
be challenged to attend, to be held again 
in the hall donated by C. C. Birchard. 
The only definite steps taken were 
toward organization looking to the en- 
gagement of counsel to _ investigate 
certain legal aspects of the Foundation. 


Position Reiterated 


Asked for a statement of its present 
position, MUSICAL AMERICA gave the fol- 
lowing to the press: 

On December 9, 1922, Musica 
AMERICA raised the question: “When 
will the Juilliard Foundation begin func- 
tioning?” It has raised that question 
many times in news articles and edi- 
torials in the period of more than four 
years since it was first raised, and par- 
ticularly in issues of Dec. 17, 1922; 
March 21 and 28, 1925, and Oct. 2, 1926. 

MusICAL AMERICA believes that the 
Juilliard millions were bequeathed for 
purposes much more far-reaching and 
important than the establishment and 
conduct of a graduate school. It believes 
that with the great number of musical 
scholarships available, at conservatories 
and with private teachers throughout 
the country, the graduate school is at 
best a secondary detail in any such com- 
prehensive plan for the advancement of 
music as the unprecedented Juilliard 
bequest very plainly calls for. 

It believes that if the administration 
of the Juilliard Fund had been in the 
hands of an executive who combined both 
vision and practical constructive ability 
as an organizer with an exhaustive 
knowledge of music, some such plan 
would have been formulated. 

It believes that a very grave mistake 
was made in selecting as the executive 
head of the Juilliard Foundation a man 
who, by his own statement, does “not 
pretend to know anything about music,” 
and who then justifies his assumption of 
the administration of a fund left for the 
advancement of music on the ground that 
he does know something of education. 

MusiIcaAL AMERICA believes that the 
secrecy with which Dr. Noble has sur- 
rounded the workings of the Foundation 
has been prejudicial and undoubtedly has 
given additional weight to a growing 
public opinion that either there is con- 
fusion, lack of clear thought, wasted 
effort, and inability to grasp what Amer- 
ica’s musical needs and prospects are; or 
else, for some utterly inexplicable reason, 
there is a desire not to utilize at this 
time any more of the enormous fund than 
it is necessary to expend to keep the 
Foundation from being a dead letter. 

It believes the Juilliard Foundation is 
not really functioning today. It has no 
desire to impugn the motives of anv one, 
especially those of the distinguished men 
who comprise the directorate. But it 
does believe that they made a _ very 
serious error in their choice of an ad- 
ministrative head and that the Juilliard 
Foundation will only represent the aims 
and ideals of the late Augustus D. 
Juilliard when this error is corrected and 
a man of vision, enterprise. organization 
ability and. above all, great knowledge 
of America’s musical possibilities, placed 
at the helm. 


Noble Defends Course 


Earlier in the week, in answer to the 
criticism leveled at him, Dr. Noble was 
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Wagnerian Opera Added to 
Coast Schedule : 
AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 22— : 


Wagnerian music will be added 
to the San Francisco Opera Com- 








pany’s schedule for the coming 
season. This was announced by 


: Gaetano Merola, general director, 


at a meeting of the San Francis 
Opera Association, and means that 
the same arrangement may apply 
to Los Angeles performances, as 
the functions of the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles operatic or- 
ganizations are interchangeable. 
“Tristan and Isolde” will be the 
work chosen. Alfred Hertz is to 
conduct, and the leading réles will 
be sung by Elsa Alsen and Rudolf 
Laubenthal. Further announce- 
ments by Mr. Merola are to the ef- 
fect that “Turandot” is on the list, 
as is “La Cena Delle Beffe.” in 
which Lawrence Tibbett will ap- 
pear. “Falstaff” will be another 
novelty. In this, Antonio Scotti 
will sing the title réle, with Mr. 
Tibbett as Ford. Lacrezia Bori 
and Giovanni Martinelli are 
among the singers already en- 
gaged. Ina Bourskaya is also 
booked, as are Ezio Pinza, Millo 
Picco, Armand Tokatyan and 
Louis D’Angelo. Performances 
will be given in the War Memoria! 
Opera House, which is now im 
course of construction. 
MarJoryY M. FISHER. 


quoted as follows in the New York 
Times: 

“There has been a great deal of mis- 
apprehension as to the affairs of the 
Foundation,” said Dr. Noble. “The re- 
sources of the Foundation are not 
$20,000,000 by any means. 

“The Foundation has been in existence 
five years. The first two we got along 
on borrowed money, the third year we 
got about $60,000, and the fourth year 
about $250,000. The first note has been 
paid now; in fact, both of them have 
been paid, and the resources of the 
Foundation are a littl more than 
$13,000,000. Eventually, they will prob- 
ably be about $14,500,000. At the aver- 
age rate of interest of 4% per cent 
yielded by the securities in which the 
trustees have wisely invested the money, 
that gives us an income of about $600,000 
a year. 

“Our first plan was to help students 
directly, to give them money and let them 
pick their teachers. That didn’t work 
well, for obvious reasuns, but the fact 
that we withdrew that money made many 
enemies. They want us to do it again. 

“We have been giving concerts by pro- 
viding the funds for them. We have 
supported two concerts each in three 
series of those given at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

“As for my occupying a floor in this 
building, that was only done because the 
space was not needed for anything else, 
and it is done with the approval of the 
trustees. That should satisfy the public. 
If the trustees do not object why should 
anyone else do so? 

“As to my own competence, I do not 
pretend to know anything about music. 
I did, however, work my way through 
college singing. I studied the organ and 
was a member of the Trinity Church 
choir. But I do know something of 
education. 

“We are now trying to obtain the ser- 
vices of a competent person as director 
of musical education.” 


Philadelphia Brahms Choir Makes Debet 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—The newly- 
organized Brahms Choir, under the effi- 
cient direction of N. Lindsay Norden, 
made its formal bow in a distinguished 
concert on Wednesday evening in the 
Bellevue ballroom, with Mae Ebrey Hotz 
as soloist. The new chorus immediately 
took rank as a worthy addition to the 
choral resources of the city. It sang 
with a remarkable fidelity to pitch, and 
with exactitude of attack and cessation, 
and with genuine appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the musical content of 
a varied list of works. Of special im- 
portance were two Slavic numbers, of 
the type in which Mr. Norden special- 
izes—the Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoff” and Tchesnokoff’s “Cheru- 
bim Song,” the latter a novelty here. 
Also a novelty of authentic musical 
value was “I Met with Death,” which 
had a melancholy interest in view of the 
recent death of the composer, Camille 
Zeckwer. W. R. M. 


TOSCANINI TO GIVE 
THREE N. Y. CONCERTS 


jill Also Lead One in Phila- 
delphia—Programs All- 
Beethoven 


As MusicaL AMERICA went to press, 
anmouncement came from the office of 
the New York Philharmonic that Arturo 
Toscanini, ill since his arrival in Amer- 
ica, will umdertake three Beethoven cen- 
temary comcerts in New York before his 
departure for Italy. He will also con- 
duct ome concert in Philadelphia. These 
constitute all that remain of his schedule 
before the return of Wilhelm Furtwing- 
ler, who will conduct the latter part of 
the Philharmonic’s season. 

The New York concerts will be given 
mext Tuesday, Feb. 1; Saturday, Feb. 5, 
and Sunday, Feb. 6. The Tuesday night 
concert will be at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and will include the “Eroica” and 
the Fifth Symphonies of Beethoven. The 
other two will be in Carnegie Hall, with 
the same program, consisting of the 
First and the Ninth Symphonies for 
the Saturday evening’s Student’s con- 
cert and the Sunday afternoon event. 
Earlier in the week word from official 
circles confirmed the rumor that it was 
exceedingly doubtful if the Italian con- 
ductor’s health would withstand the 
physical and mental strain of the neces- 
sary rehearsals. At that time it was 
reported that he had so far changed his 
plams as to reserve passage on the 
Majestic, sailing Jan. 29 imstead of on 
the Olympic, Feb. 12, as originally in- 
teanced 
OCU. 

Mr. Toscanini arrived in New York 
Jan. 7 for a four weeks’ engagement. He 
had been in a run-down condition before 
he left Italy but expected that the ocean 
voyage would do him good. He was 
taken sick with grip shortly after his 
arrival, before his first rehearsal with 
the orchestra, and the sickness, though 
f itself slight, came at a time to leave 
him im a state of physical and nervous 
exhaustion. 

In a statement to MusicaL AMERICA’s 
representative, Dr. Hubert Howe, Mr. 


Tosecanini’s physician, said that it 
seemed unlikely that Toscanini would 
conduct. Said he: 


Dector Gives Statement 

“The idea that his memory is failing 
him is absolutely absurd. The fact is 
that he is tired out, that his illness left 
him im a very weakened condition. I do 
not say that he cannot conduct. In fact, 
I think we could bolster him up and make 
him work but it would be very difficult 
for him and not advisable. What he 
meeds is a few months’ rest and then | 
am confident he'll be in working condi- 
tiom. I have advised him to cancel all 
engagements that could interfere with 
this complete relaxation and I am 
reasonably confident that he will abide 
by my advice.” 

Friends of Mr. Toseanini’s confirmed 
his physician’s statement and expressed 
the belief that, if reservations could be 
obtained on the earlier date, Mr. Tos- 
canini and his family would sail at that 
time. All rumors of any unpleasantness 
between Mr. Toscanini and the Phil- 
harmonic Society were emphatically 
denied by friends of the conductor and 
by officials of the Society. 

Hans Lange and George Georgesco 
have acted as emergency conductors in 
the meantime and Fritz Reiner of the 
Cincinnati Symphony was scheduled to 
conduct the Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, the 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evening 
concerts, Jan. 27 and 28 and the Brook- 
lyn concert of Jan. 30. 


oo 
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Cleveland Club Asks Patrons to 
Choose Programs 


LEVELAND, Jan. 22.—After 

more than a third of a century 
in which three concerts annually 
have been given, the Singers Club, 
an organization of 125 singers who 
are business and professional men, 
Here- 
after lists sumg by the club will be 
composed of numbers suggested by 
the patroms each season, according 
to J. Van Dyke Miller, director of 
the club. Soloists will continue to 
choose their numbers within a 
range suggested by the patrons. 
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| Beethoven’s Only Opera Returns to Metropolitan 
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work possessed the visual attractiveness 
of the colorful stage settings provided by 
Joseph Urban for its latest palingenesis. 
With such famous figures as Lehmann, 
Brandt and Niemann dimly recalled 
from historic performances of the past, 
it would be rashness, indeed, to venture 
any similar assertion with regard to the 
vocal and dramatic aspects of the re- 


vival. But no comparisons are neces- 
sary, and none need be avoided, in 
gratefully acknowledging Saturday’s 


performance as one of many altogether 
admirable qualities, with its defects 
placed in a position altogether secondary 
to its virtues. 

No one would predict for “Fidelio” 
today any very excited acclaim, and if 
subsequent performances are attended 
by an appreciable falling off in the 
standage, as compared to. ordinary 
Italian nights at the opera, this can be 
assumed to be in spite of the merits of 
the revival, and not because of any 
failure on the part of the production to 
achieve its ends. 

With the stage under the direction of 
Wilhelm von Wymetal, the following cast 
was provided by General Manager Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza: 

Don Fernando......Gustav Schiitzendorf 

fy 3, See Friedrich Schorr 

pre se re Rudolf Laubenthal 


EBOTNOTO. ccecces a. Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
EEE a Pa ee Michael Bohnen 
Ds 0.66 ete eee 88 Editha Fleischer 
SD, vg. 50480 0.0 4 CR 1 George Meader 
First Prisoner...............Max Bloch 


.....-Arnold Gabor 
Artur Bodanzky 
Giulio Setti. 


Second Prisoner. . 
Conductor, 
Chorus Master, 


At the last previous performance, on 


Dec. 9, 1917, the singers in the chief 
roles were Melanie Kurt as Lenore, 
Edith Mason as Marzelline, Johannes 


Sembach as Florestan, Otto Goritz as 
Pizzaro, Carl Braun as Rocco and Albert 
Reiss as Jacquine. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. 

e 6 * 

In casting Mme. Larsen-Todsen for 
the réle of Leonore, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
probably selected the singer, among all 
his sopranos, most likely to meet its 
heroic requirements. Vocally, the music 
exposed certain already familiar in- 
equalities in her production, but it em- 
phasized the warmth and beauty of her 
lower tones. These often took on a con- 
tralto richness. There was tenderness 
and womanliness in the gentler episodes 
and sufficient of fire and intensity for 
the hymn of daring, the taxing “Abs- 
cheulicher,” though it no doubt has been 
given on occasion greater sweep and 
power. Physical illusion is scarcely to 
be sought in a Leonore of sufficient vocal 
maturity for the part, and Mme. Larsen- 
Todsen fared about as well as most of 
her predecessors have done in her dis- 
guisal as a boy. She was particularly 
expressive in the prison scene, and, to- 
gether with Laubenthal, made the final 
moments of the episode of recognition 
and liberation one of poignant appeal. 


In desirable contrast with the gen- 
erally dark quality of Mme. Larsen- 
Todsen’s tone, Miss Fleischer was a 


sunbeam as Marzelline, singing 
Beethoven as she had sung Mozart in 
“The Magic Flue” revival, with arch- 
ness, naiveté, and a voice both flexible 
and sweet. Her companion in the lighter 
moods of the opera, George Meader, was 
all that could be desired of any Jacquino, 
and even in the face of profounder later 
beauties of the score, the sunny lyricism 
of the first scene duet between these al- 


vocal 


by 
Bronze Bust of Beethoven Ac- 
quired by Metropolitan 
Museum in New York 


HE Metropolitan Museum of 

Art in New York has recently 
purchased a valuable bronze bust 
of Beethoven by Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle. It is on exhibition at 
the head of the main staircase. 
The work represents the composer 
in concentrated thought, eyes 
closed in introspection; mouth 
firmly set, and cheeks drawn and 
hollow. Upon the plinth Bourdelle 
has inscribed these words ac- 
credited to Beethoven: “Moi je 
suis Bacchus qui pressure pour les 
hommes le nectar delicieux.” (“I 
am a Bacchus who presses out for 
men delicious nectar.”’) 
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FOUR OF THE PRINCIPALS IN THE REVIVAL OF “FIDELIO” 


The Photo at the Upper Left Is of Friedrich Schorr as “Pizarro”; That at the Lower Left of Gustav Schiitzendorf as “Don Fernando.” 


At the Right Is Seen Nanny Larsen-Todsen as She Appears in the Prison Scene, as “Leonore.” 


“Marzelline” 


most superfluous characters lingered in 
the consciousness. Laubenthal, as Flores- 
tan, did some of the most dramatic sing- 
ing of his New York career. 

On first thought, it seemed as if there 
had been a reversal of a natural assign- 
ment of parts in the casting of Michael 
Bohnen as the kindly Rocco and Fried- 
rich Schorr as the fiendish Pizarro. 
Memories of Bohnen’s Hagen and 
Schorr’s Sachs indicated that each might 
be happier in the other’s rdle. 

The quality of their portrayals, how- 
ever, by no means bore this out. Bohnen 
held in leash his propensities for the 
vivid and the extravagant, and save per- 
haps for an excess of whispering in the 
grave-digging episode, he was a Rocco 
as simple and direct and genial as cotld 
have been desired, both as to action and 
song. Schorr was a stunning, though 
patentty melodramatic figure; impres- 
sive enough, just to look upon, to make 
one forgive the fact that his red costume 
and black wig were of a period several 
generations older than that which Gus- 
tav Schiitzendorf wore with equally 
stunning effect as Don Fernando in the 
final chapter. The illusion was there, 
and in that case, opera usually tells cos- 
tumic accuracy to go hang! Moreover, 


the baritone sang the furibund “Ha! 
Welch’ ein Augenblick” with stirring 
power and stinging dramatic incisive 
ness. 

Of the others in the cast, it was 
Schiitzendorf’s mission merely to look 


every inch a minister of state, which he 
did, and that of Max Bloch and Arnold 
Gabor to give individual touches of 
pathos to the chorus of prisoners, in 
which they, too, were successful. So far 
as the stage grouping was concerned this 
chorus represented one of the least 
adroit details of the production, for there 
was overcrowding and too much postur- 





izing on the part of the half-blinded 
felons emerging into the light of day. 
But there was beauty, and great beauty, 
in the singing of this number, one of the 
supreme moments of the score. The cho- 
rus was fully equal, also, to the dithy- 
rambic sallies of the finale, where Bee- 
thoven prefigured the wildest exultations 
of the “Hymn to Joy” of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. , 

Urban’s settings were all effective. 
That of the exterior of the fortress may 
have been a little too cheerful for its 
tragic connotations, but the dungeon in 
terior, with its depths of gloom was in 
particularly vivid contrast with the 
brilliant final tableaux. The simple in 
terior of the first scene, too, was charm 
ingly designed. 

* > 

The changes wrought in the score by 
Conductor Bodanzky, though no doubt as 
skillful as those which brought him com- 
mendation in the two Weber operas, ars 
of less positive value. The dialogue 
seemed softened by the use of music, and 
its melodramatic significance weakened 
thereby, though where the words were of 
the greatest import recitative was not 
attempted, and an underscoring of the 
spoken words by the orchestra was sub- 
stituted. Leaving room for differences 
of opinion as to whether the experiment 
did or did not result in an improvement, 
it must be said that the additions were 
reverently and tastefully wrought. 

Beethoven’s score was played with an 
admirable balance as between care and 
enthusiasm. Conductor Bodanzky seemed 
to feel every bar of it intensely, but to 
hold both himself and his forces in re- 
straint lest the performance be marred 
by a too emphatic emphasis of its cli 
mactic details. In at least one instance, 
the introduction to the beautiful first act 
quartet, there was perhaps an excess of 


The Inset Is of Editha Fleischer, as 


this restraint. As has been the custom 
since Mahler’s time, the “Fidelio” Over- 
ture was played as the introduction to 
the opera, and the “Leonore” No. 3 be- 
tween the two scenes of the final act. 
These, with the March between the two 
divisions of Act I, were admirably 
achieved, and the action at the beginning 
of the final scene had to be halted while 
the audience paid ovational tribute to 
Bodanzky for his spirited conducting of 
the familiar concert overture. 
* * * 

F the score itself, it need only be said 

once more that it has beauties that 
are not quite duplicated anywhere else 
in opera—beauties that are the product 
of the same inspiration that went into 
the symphonies, the piano compositions 
and the chamber music. That these are 
enmeshed in writing that often wears a 
date, is mannered and occasionally has 
all the triteness of the music of lesser 
men of the same era, is equally an old 
story. Something of towering pathos 
hovers over the entire work; the pathos 
not only of music that in its supreme 
moments searches deep into the human 
soul, but of music that at other times in- 
dicates quite as much as the faulty li- 
bretto that here was a great genius 
shackled by an unfamiliar form, strug- 
gling for expression in a medium he had 
not fully mastered, and frustrated in 
something that was infinitely dear to his 
heart. 


Roger-Ducasse Writing New Opera, 
“Cantegril 

PARIS, Jan. 15. Roger-Ducasse is 
writing a light opera in four acts en- 
titled “Cantegril” and based on the nove! 
of the same name by Raymond Echolier. 
The new work will be produced, it is 
said, next October. 
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Merry Mozart Opera Has Tardy New York Premiere 





By OSCAR THOMPSON 


a)Y way of timely contrast, 
the unseen powers that 
pull the strings of mu- 
sic and the theater, saw 
to it that the same week 
which brought the re- 
vival of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” at the 
Metropolitan, introduced to New York 
for presumably the first time, one of 








those merry Mozart operas’ which 
Beethoven decried, because of their 
“licentious” subjects, when he was 


casting about for his own operatic 
material. “La Finta Giardiniera,” with 
an English text by Harrison Dowd, came 
with wigs and patches to the tiny stage 
of Mayfair Theater, sponsored and pro- 
duced by the Intimate Opera Company— 
an outgrowth of the “Orfeo” production 
at the Provincetown Theater a year ago. 
As no evidence has been brought to light 
to dispute the assertion that this was the 
opera’s first hearing in America, the 
record demands the printing of the cast, 
which was as follows: 
Norma Millay 
Richard Hale 
: Dorothy Chamberlin 
John Alexander Rogers 
John Campbell 
Belflore... ; ..Weyland Echols 
pS Tree eer Helen Sheridan 
Columbina (danced part), 
Agnes George de Mille 
Conductor, Macklin Marrow 
Directed by Helen Freeman 


Serpetta 
Nardo.... 
Sandrina 
Ramiro. 
Podesta. . 


“The Pretended Gardener” came into 
being at about the time the American 
colonists began firing shots heard round 
the world. Whether any of these seri- 
ously disturbed the Carnival at Munich 
for which Mozart, then but nineteen 
years old, composed this gay and lilting, 
but scarcely immortal score, is not re- 
corded in the pages of Jahn, or else- 
where. The libretto had been used be- 
fore, and successfully, by Anfossi. Mo- 
zart’s score has gone through several 
revisions and at least one number of the 
original version seems to have been com- 
pletely lost. What remains is quite 
sufficient for the purpose, even when the 
work is reduced to a duration of two 
hours—enabling a first curtain at 9 
o’clock—as at the Mayfair. 

The story of “La Finta Gardiniera” 
would weary a seven-day clock, if told in 
detail, for it presents one of those tangles 
of crossed loves that are amusing enough 
when juggled forth upon the stage, but 
without sense or point when put into 
print. It begins with all of its pairs of 
amorous triflers estranged for seeking 
consolation elsewhere than where Eros 
intended, and it ends with all the knots 
unravelled. Along the way has been 
much feigning of madness and a con- 
siderable amount of frank dialogue which 
serves to remind the puritanical listener 
that the modern stage by no means 
originated a certain variety of banter. 
Nardo, the fool, sums it all up when he 
decides that some flowers are for one, 
some flowers for another, and some for 
everybody, so he guesses he'll be a sailor. 

* * Saal 

The performance, quaintly framed in 
attractively artificial settings of minia- 
ture dimensions, moved smoothly and in 
the main successfully under the musical 
direction of Macklin Marrow. Of the 
cast, Richard Hale and Weyland Echols 
were known to the concert stage. Norma 
Millay, sister of the poet-librettist of 
“The King’s Henchman,” was borrowed 
from the drama, and her singing was of 
less import than her attractive embodi- 
ment of a réle that savored of flippant 
symbolism. The women of the cast were 
all good to look upon, and contrived to 
make Mozart’s gay or wistful melodies of 
charm to the ear. Dorothy Chamberlin 
had the most liberal opportunities and 
her Sandrina was engaging, without 
straying from an artful _ simplesse. 
Miss Sheridan, too, kept the affectations 
of Arminda within the confines of taste. 

Hale made Nardo the outstanding per- 
sonality of the little opera, which was as 
it should have been. The character is 
so much harlequinade, by turn lover, jes- 
ter, madman, matchmaker, a maker and 
solver of riddles, without whom the work 
would lose most of its brasher witticisms. 
Hale was in the vein and acted and sang 
accordingly. Echols used his light voice 
very prettily in his first romanza, and 
sauntered through the opera with an air 
of melancholy ennui that gave his part a 
touch of individuality and character. 
togers and Campbell did their duty by 
their parts, and Miss de Mille danced 
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the Columbine episode of the penultimate 
scene (to the music transferred from 
the ballet originally in the first act) ef- 
fectively. The small orchestra was more 
than satisfactory. 

The music, while distinctly secondary 
Mozart, was a veritable fountain in its 
play of melody, unmistakably the prod- 
uct of the same man who wrote “The 
Don,” “Figaro” and “Magic Flute,” dif- 
ferent as is the quality of their inspira- 
tion. There could have been no mistak- 
ing the phrases-endings, the intertwining 
of the voices in the concerted writing, 
or the treatment of the orchestra. Mo- 
zart, at wh? was alrcadvy more than a 





Two of “La Finta Giardiniari’s” Pairs of Levers. 
as “Serpetta™ and Richard Hale as 


Right, Norma Millay 








revival for “Papa” Haydn in the technic 
of his art. 

But there was no escaping the simi- 
larity of the melodies, one to another. 
So much alike did they sound, that one 
number had a tendency to cancel that 
which went before or came after. This, 
of course, was only an illustration of 
what many devotees of music have ob- 
served—that the general style of a given 
time makes for more similarities than 
differences, as the world gets further 
away from music that seemed to have 
ample contrast in its own day. Here and 
there were delicious moments of chamber 
music, suggesting the Mozart quartets; 
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“Narde”™ 


and now and again a phrase that could 
have gone unshamedly into the company 
of the symphonies. But for the most 
part, the numbers were like so many pre- 
paratory sketches for the more adroit 
and inspired Mozart of the better known 
operas, the technic of which—as well as 
some of the material—found preliminary 
application in “La Finta Giardiniera.” 
This genial little revival will be pleas- 
urably remembered and undoubtedly has 
historical value in affording additional 
acquaintance with the young Mozart who 
wrote under the spell of the reigning 
opera buffa. The Intimate players have 
done something distinctly worth while, 
though it is scarcely to be expected that 
either the Metropolitan or the Broadway 
Revues will find their auditoriums half 
empty because of the competition. 
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At the Left. Wevland Echols as “Belfiore” and Dorothy Chamberlin as “Sandrina” 
at the Mayfair Theater 





Cycle of Bach Recitals 
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HREADED through one of the most 

crowded weeks of the musical season, 
the six Bach recitals by Harold Samuel! 
drew to the Town Hall a faithful band 
of auditors who appreciated to the point 
of enthusiasm this rare opportunity to 
enjoy a personally conducted tour among 
the clavier works of the incomparable 
Johann Sebastian. With indefatigable 
zest and well-nigh impeccable memory 
for every contrapuntal iota, the English 
pianist played on the evenings of Jan. 
18, 19 and 20 and the afternoons of Jan. 
21, 22 and 23, bringing to the last pro- 
gram the same genial serenity with 
which he began his task. 

Were it considered merely as a tech- 
nical and mnemonic feat, this series of 
consecutive recitals would be noteworthy, 
but its real significance is that of a sin- 
cere artistic achievement. There is no 
questioning the integrity of Mr. Sam- 
uel’s predilection for Bach or the idosyn- 
crasy of temperament which makes him 
so sympathetic an interpreter of that 
composer. The way of the virtuoso is 
not his, for he rejects all brilliant ar- 
rangements and transcriptions, and re- 
produces the clavier music with as close 
a fidelity as the modern pianoforte will 
allow. The way of the arid formalist is 
not his, for his playing tingles with vi- 
tality and glows with human warmth. 
The way of the sentimentalist is not his, 
for he respects the formal design sedu- 
lously while revealing the animation 
compressed within it. He endeavors to 
present both the letter and the spirit of 
Bach—the letter that is so rigidly math- 
ematical and at the same time so elas- 
tic, and the spirit that is so eloquent of 
all emotion. The spirit of Bach is time- 
less and universal, and this perdurable 
quality makes his works both an epitome 
of the past and a sibylline book. 

Previous visits of Mr. Samuel have 
familarized us with the characteristics 
of his pianism and with his peculiar fit- 
ness as an exponent of Bach—a fitness 
which is based upon and co-extensive 
with his profound sympathy with the 
music. There are concertizing confreres 
who excel him in technic and in tone- 
color, but rivalry with them is not his 
concern. His interest lies in clarity of 
exposition, in the lucent interplay of 
themes, in the precision of rhythms, in 


the dynamic differentiation of the dia- 
loguing voices, and, above all, in the rev- 
elation of the rich emotional and spir- 
itual content of the music. 





Mr. Samuel began his -week of Bach 
on Jan. 18 with a work very seldom 
played by pianists—the long and elab- 


orate Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
which the composer afterward trans- 
formed from a_ harpischord into 
two movements of a concerto grosso for 
harpsichord, flute and violin. This was 
followed by the Partita in D Minor from 
the “Clavier-Ubung,” containing an Al- 
lemande prophetic of Schumann; the G 
Major, B Minor and D Major Preludes 
and Fugues from the “Well-Tempered 
Clavier,” and the “Concerto in the Ital- 
ian Style” from the “Clavier-tbung.” 

At this recital the audience initiated 
a practice which thereafter became a 
habit—that of remaining in situ at the 
end of the program and demanding extra 
numbers. The reward of persistence 
was the Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
and the two Bourrees from the English 
Suite in A Minor. 

The Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
opened the second recital on Jan. 19, and 
was the one hackneyed item of the eve- 
ning. The remainder of the program 
set forth compositions which are infre- 
quently encountered even by the most 
assiduous followers of piano recitals— 
the Partita in B Minor from the “Cla- 
vier-Ubung.” and the French Suite in EF 
Major—together with the D Major. F 
Major and A Flat Major Preludes and 
Fugues from the “Forty-Eight.” 

The innovation of an extra number at 
the beginning of a program marked the 
recital of Jan. 20. Stormy weather was 
delaying the assemblage of the audience. 
and when Mr. Samuel appeared at the 
stipulated hour, he announced that he 
would entertain those already in the hall 
with a short piece and assure late ar- 
rivals a complete program. While the 
tardy were congregating in the lobby, he 
viayed the F Sharp Minor Toccata. 
Thanks to this considerate act, none of 
the expectant missed a note of the long 
Partita in C Minor from the “Clavier- 
Ubung.” 

In addition to the partita, Mr. Samuel 
played that evening only the “Goldberg 
Variations,” a work of extreme rarity 
for the program collector. These thirty 
variations were written, tradition says, 


solo 


by Samuel Stirs New York 


for a pupil of Bach’s whose patron, one 
Baron Kaiserling, was wont to be lulled 
to sleep every night by the sound of the 
harpsichord. Legend further alleges 
that they served as a perfect cure for 
the Baron’s insomnia. Be that as it 
may, they certainly have no _ soporific 
effect upon modern ears, for they con- 
tinually provoke interest by their won- 
derful variety of style. The ingenuity 
of the writing, manifest in such things 
as the nine canons at the various inter- 


vals from unison to the ninth, is in- 
exhaustible. 
Bach employed in these variations 


devices which he used nowhere else in 
his multitudinous output and which anti- 
cipated later pianistic effects—devices 
such as the extended crossing passages 
in the twentieth variation, the chain- 
trill in the twenty-eighth, and the inter- 
locking chords for both hands in the 
twenty-ninth. Inasmuch as these varia 
tions were written for a two-manual 
harpsichord, the pianist of today has to 
play them so as to produce on one key- 
board effects intended for two. 

At the fourth recital on Jan. 21, Mr. 
Samuel’s program contained the Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in A Minor, the Short 
Preludes in C Major, E Major and D 
Major, the Inventions in A Major, B 
Flat Major and F Major, the Sinfonia 
in G Major, the Menuet in G Major, 
the English Suite in A Minor and four 
of the “Well-Tempered” Preludes and 
Fugues—those in C Major, A Flat Ma- 
jor, E Major and C Sharp Major. This 
list afforded opportunity for observa 
tion of Bach’s deftness in writing minia- 
tures compact with musical charm. The 
English Suite is one of his most iyrical 
works, containing many a melodic gem, 
such as the Gluck-like Sarabande. 

The fifth recital on Jan. 22 opened 
with the Prelude, Fugue and Allegro in 
E Flat, two movements of which pian- 
ists generally overlook in favor of the 
Prelude alone. This was followed by 
the English Suite in G Minor, in which 
are enshrined a beautiful Sarabande, an 
enchanting Gavotte and other treasures. 
The selections from the “Forty-Eight” 
Preludes and Fugues were those in E 
Flat Major, G Minor and B Flat Major 
The fragile loveliness of the last one 
in B Flat. so anticipatory of Chopin. 
brought the audience to the point of 


[Continued on page 37] 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Providence Chopin Club Hitches Its Wagon to a Star ian Aseesstins Half Century of Usefulness, Growing from Group of 
Twelve Young Women Pianists to Society Having Some 500 Associate Members—Originally Those Participating Were 
Exclusively Players of the Piano, But Musicians in Other Fields Are Now Actively Engaged in Furthering the Organi- 


zation’s Progress — Junior Branch and “Les Enfants Chopin” 
of Endeavor Is Shown in Admission of Men to Association’s 








ROVIDENCE, R. lL, 
Jan. 19.—Almost a half 
century of continued 
musical life in one of 
the largest New Eng- 
land cities is the proud 
record of the Chopin Club of Provi- 

dence. Its development from a group 

of twelve young women pianists, or- 
ganized in the year 1879, to a society 
of more than eighty active members 
and approximately 500 associate mem- 

bers in the year 1927, is a story of a 
“long, long trail” of growth, beset 
often by discouragements, but never 
deviating from the lofty ideals ani- 
mating its founders. 

From the beginning, the standards of 
the club were high, for it was founded 
at the suggestion of the late Prof. Eben 
A. Kelley, one of the foremost pianists 
and teachers of the Rhode Island of a 
half century ago. To quote the words 
of one of the original twelve members, 
Miss Edna Baker Hale (to whom the 
writer is indebted for much of the club’s 
history): “Remembering Emerson’s ad- 
vice, ‘Hitch your wagon to a star,’ we 
called our organization the Chopin Club, 
and so far as in us lay, we lived up to 
the ideal always before us.” 








Pianistie Origin 


As the Chopin Club was organized ip 
the beginning as a group exclusively 
pianistic, only players of the piano were 
admitted for the first nine years. At 
the end of that period, however, it was 
felt that the meetings would be more 
interesting if varied by violin and vocal 
music, and thereafter the name of a vio- 
linist or a singer is occasionally recorded 
in the list of members. It was not 
until the year 1906 that the club set 
aside the earlier limitations entirely and 
decided to add to its ranks performers 
accomplished in any branch of music. 

During the first decade of the club’s 
existence, its meetings were held either 
in a hired room or in the homes of mem- 
bers, and later in an assembly hall. 
Now the monthly meetings and musi- 
cales are held in the ball room of the 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, which is 
usually filled with members and guests 
on these occasions. Within the last year, 
the club arrived at the acquisition of a 
studio in a downtown office building, and 
a reception was given there in the early 
autumn to inaugurate this feature, with 
a fine musical program arranged by 
—— Boyd Anderson. 

new _— piano is the prized pos- 
o.. of the Chopin Club, this in- 
dispensable adjunct to the studio activi- 
ties having been obtained primarily 
through the gift of $500 from Mrs. 
George W. H. Ritchie, honorary presi- 
dent. Mrs. Ritchie was president of the 
club during the period of its greatest 
development, from 1908 to 1915. 

Mrs. Ritchie assumed the presidency 
as Mrs. C. L. Harris, and her marriage 
to Mr. Ritchie took place during her 
term of office. Under her administra- 
tion, the membership of the club in- 
creased from a small number to several 
hundred associate members and forty 
Yr more active members. The great 
esteem in which Mrs. Harris was held 
at this time is best summed up in the 
words of the club historian: “It is not 
too much to say, without depreciating 
in the least the excellent leadership 
thers have given us, that we were in- 
lebted to Mrs. Harris for the new lease 
f£ vigorous and useful life which char- 
icterized the club after she became its 
resident, and which seems in no way 
o be lessening, but rather to be increas- 
ng while her successors have held office.” 

Another president in recent years, 
whose term of office was notable for 
efficiency and growth, was Mrs. Emma 
Winslow Childs, who served from 1917 
to 1920. The club reached the pinnacle 
of its remarkable growth, however, in 
the last seven years, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Edgar John Lownes, who 
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FOUR OFFICERS OF THE CHOPIN CLUB OF PROVIDENCE, 


Upper Left, Mrs. 


took office in 1920. Under her guidance, 
the growth of the organization in pres- 
tige and influence has been so marked 
that it is now ranked among the leading 


musical clubs of the United States. Its 
active membership includes many pro- 
fessional musicians of Providence, of the 


State of Rhode Island, and even farther 
afield, and included in the associate 
membership of 500 are many women 
prominent in the musical and social life 
of the city and State. 


Junior Club Founded 


During the régime of Mrs. Lownes, 
the Chopin Club Junior was founded in 
May of 1921 with Rene Viau and Oscar 
Lozzi, two gifted young pianists of 
Providence, as honorary president and 
president respectively. This organiza- 
tion is composed of fifty young musicians 
whose regular meetings and musicales 
are held in the residence of the senior 
club president. A juvenile club, known 
as “Les Enfants Chopin,” was formed 
during the past year by the Chopin Club 
Junior. 


Another forward step taken by the 


Edgar John Lownes, President; 
Lucy Marsh Gordon, Second Vice-President; 


Upper Right, Mrs. 
Lower Right, Mrs. Gilbert C. 


Chopin Club during the last year, due 
to the initiative of Mrs. Lownes, is the 
admission to membership of men who are 
professional vocalists and _ instrumen- 
talists. Among these are Berrick 
Schloss, tenor, and conductor of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club; George Pickering, 
pianist and accompanist; Gene Ware, 
pianist, organist, and director of music 
at Brown University; Willard Amison, 
Ray Gardiner, Harry Hughes and Aus- 
tin Streeter, vocalists, and Frederick 
Very, pianist. 

Berrick Schloss gave a song recital at 
the opening of the club’s present season 
in October. At the annual guest night 
in Memorial Hall on Jan. 7. Sylvia Lent, 
violinist, and Gertrude Ehrhardt, so- 
prano, were the visiting artists. A song 
recital for the benefit of the piano fund 
will be given soon by Lucy Marsh Gor- 
don, vice-president of the club and a 
widely known soprano. President’s Day 
will be observed in April with a luncheon 
in the Providence-Biltmore. At this 
time, Charles Bennett’s cantata for 
women’s voices, “The Lady of Shallott” 
—the prize-winning composition at the 
Portland Biennial in 1925—will be given, 


George W. H. Ritchie, Honorary President; 
Carpenter, Chairman of Program Committee 
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arranged by Marguerite Watson Shaf- 
toe. 

During the forty-eight years of the 
club’s life, there have been sixteen presi- 
dents, including the incumbent. The 
officers now serving are: Honorary 
president, Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie; 
president, Mrs. Edgar John Lownes; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Walter A. 
Peck; second vice-president, Mrs. Lucy 
Marsh Gordon; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Gertrude Joseffy Chase; secretary, 
Miss Lilian Simester; treasurer, Mrs. 
William M. Muncey; librarian and his- 
torian, Miss Margaret Gardner, chair- 
man of program committee, Mrs. Gilbert 
C. Carpenter. Officers of the club and 
chairmen of committees form the execu- 
tive board, together with Mrs. Geneva 
Jefferds Chapman and Mrs. Emma Win- 
slow Childs. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


Madrid Philharmonic May Visit Cuba 


HAVANA, Jan. 15.—Leandro Cardenal, 
representative of the Madrid Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, has been visiting 
this city. It is probable that an engage- 
ment of the Philharmonic, under Perez 
Casas, may be the result. B. 
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The “Three Musketeers” of Amateur 
Pianism, Olin Downes, John Erskine 
and Ernest Urchs, Play to Hushed 
and Notable Audiences for Sweet 
Charity’s Sake— Gotham News- 
papers Rush Distinguished List of 
Artist-Critics to Scene, Scenting 
Possibilities of Unique Revenge— 
Reviews, Though Gently Facetious, 
Stay Within Bounds of Decorum 
and Gentility—A Singer Who Pre- 
serves the Dramatic Verities—-Some 
Wild Rumors About Toscanini’s 
Iliness and the Plain Facts—Passing 
of Beloved Georgia Poet Reawakens 
Interest in Songs He 
Penned 

Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Famous 


OU will remember that I wrote you 
some weeks ago about one concert 
which nothing in the world could induce 


me to miss. 

Now, I can-report jubilantly that I 
have kept my word. 

I heard Olin Downes, critic of the 
New York Times, John Erskine, author 
of “Sir Galahad” and “The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy,” and Ernest Urchs, 
wholesale manager for Steinway & Sons, 
play their three pianos for the benefit of 
the MacDowell Foundation. 

And before I go any further, I am 
going to say that they were worth hear- 
ing. But they, after all, were only part 
of the show. For, to my intense satis- 
faction, the daily papers took up the sug- 
gestion I made when I told you about 
what was being planned, and delegated 
celebrated musicians to act as critics for 
the day. 

Fancy this! Josef Hofmann writing 
for the Times, Ernest Hutcheson for the 
Herald Tribune, George Gershwin for the 
Morning World, Ernest Schelling for the 
Sun, Albert Spalding for the Post, 
George Barrére for the Telegram and 
Walter Gieseking for the New Yorker! 

Your own enterprising editor, I un- 
derstand, persuaded none other than the 
redoubtable Josef Lhevinne to put his 
critical views of the concert into words 
to feed the eager maw of the linotypes. 
I shall read what he has written for Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA with the keenest relish. 


. * * 


First, however, I think I am entitled 
to do a little reporting myself. Ordi- 
narily I scorn criticism, but on such an 
extra special occasion, I feel that I can 
condescend. Anyway, here’s what I ex- 
perienced. 

Only partially realizing how precious 
was the seat check I held, I betook me to 
Steinway Hall on Friday afternoon for 
the first of the two identical concerts. 
There, to my amazement, I found not 
only a dazzling array of most of the in- 
ternational musical figures in New York, 
but so many of these same celebrities as 
t> require the placing of additional seats 
in the entry-way, outside the hall. 

'ndications were that a mistake had 
‘een made in not leasing the Hippo- 
drome. 

I came voon W. J. Henderson, out of 
a job. Critic Schelling, who had taken 
over his prerogatives, waited for the 
Saturday night repetition, but for once 
_ there was nothing for Henderson to do 





except listen. I heard it whispered about 
that he had*been asked to conduct. He 
refused to affirm or deny this, but coyly 
admitted that he was seriously consider- 
ing giving a song recital. 

= 7. al 


Hofmann spoke up. “I’m not nervous 
—yet,” he said, thereby intimating that 
he considered himself able to withstand 
the mental strain of being a critic. 

“Just wait until you get the usual 
batch of vituperative letters, denouncing 
you for what you write,” put in a news- 
paperman. “I shan’t read them,” he re- 
plied firmly, between clenched teeth. 


. al = 


It seemed to me that half the kingpins 
of the piano, violin and voice were there; 
and of course, rge Barrére—without 
his flute. I had just begun to search my 
memory for an absentee, when Downes 
and Erskine appeared on the platform— 
or that part of it not already occupied 
by the three grand pianos. 

They smiled—and somehow that 
smile suggested seasickness. But Ers- 
kine proved himself a good sailor by 
speaking right up. He felt called upon, 
he explained, to tell what the perform- 
ers thought about it. They didn’t pre- 
tend to be concert pianists. They were 
amateurs. But this being a free coun- 
try, they had the right to play. He even 
thought professionals might derive some 
encouragement from their efforts. 

So they sat down, facing each other, 
resolved to do or die. Right away, I real- 
ized that this was no ordinary recital, 
for there was Lhevinne turning pages 
for Downes. From that you might have 
thought Downes the whole Beethoven 
Association. As a page turner, I think 
Harold Bauer will have to look to his 
honors hereafter. 

* * x 


As the two on the platform launched 
into the Brahms Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, Ernest Hutcheson looked 
steadily at a pad in front of him. If he 
had been a critic of longer experience I 
might have suspected him of a Perkins 
siesta. Then I recalled what I had heard 
—that he it was who coached the per- 
formers. Maybe his conscience hurt him. 
Maybe he heard the entire critical pro- 
fession whispering “unethical!” More 
likely, that was his way of listening. I 
like to be fair in such matters. 


> = * 


I, too, listened. It wasn’t at all diffi- 
cult to do. Indeed, most of the varia- 
tions were really quite good enough. 
Some were better than that. Indeed, 
they were ably and tastefully played. 
But I am chagrined to note that none of 
the musician-critics had the heart to 
point out the lack of prosiliency in the 
delineation of what Fuller-Maitland 
calls the “delicious falling theme” in the 
Seventh Variation. I expected technical 
slips, and I heard a few. But this was 
something else. Perhaps Mr. Schelling 
inferred something of what I felt when 
he wrote in the Sun about “visual lippi- 
tude, more commonly referred to as 
chromati-pseudo-blepsis,” but as far as 
I can figure this out he is talking about 
“a combination of the oral and the vis- 
ual”—of “that something intangible, 
which for want of a better word, we 
might call dilitescence in music.” 

And that isn’t what I mean, at all. Of 
course, I had an idea that Erskine could 
play. So it was Downes who surprised me 
most. He has what Hutcheson described 
as sentient finger tips. Still, I think 
some of these guest critics wrote a little 
fulsomely. Were they frightened or just 
too confoundedly polite? There should 
have been praise, all right, but I missed 
the “howevers,” the “thoughs” and the 
“buts.” Without them, ertticism simply 
isn’t. 

~ = ~ 

What I suspected about Erskine pres- 
ently was made more evident. The nov- 
elist, literary critic and Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty member came forth with 
Miss Rhoda Erskine to play the D Major 
of Mozart, which has survived many 
other performances since it was com- 
posed in 1767. It had quality. There were 
lapses that Mr. Gieseking must have 
noted. But he never so much as batted 
an eye. Moreover, this entire crew of 
artist-critics applauded at the end of the 
movements. Being greenhorns, they pos- 
sibly couldn't be expected to know that 
critics never do that. 

But they got away with it. I agree 
with Mr. Hofmann that there were lovely 
moments in the Mozart—a lot of them— 
and with Mr. Spalding that the larghetto 
was phrased with delicacy and grace. 
But Frank Warren, critic emeritus, who 
happened on the scene and was put to 
work by the American—just to be sure 
there was one newspaperman on the job 
—was quite right in assuming that there 


was something wrong. None of the crit- 
ics should have remained this long. “One 
cannot possibly give a correct resume 
of the second half of the program if one 
has remained to listen to it,” he wrote. 
He has been through the mill and he 
knows. 
* * * 

By this time Walter Damrosch had ar- 
rived. Of course he had no idea that 
brother Frank, and not Henderson, was 
conducting the small orchestra of young 
players from the Institute of Musical 
Art, summoned to supply the back- 
ground for the next and final number— 
Bach’s Concerto for Three Pianos and 
Strings. This was the peak of the af- 
ternoon, for it added Urchs to the en- 
semble. Gershwin, whose review natu- 
rally was of a jazzy character, found 
convenient use for a baseball phrase and 
described the badinage of three piano 
parts as “Erskine to , to Urchs.” 
But there was nothing Urch-some about 
this performance—to steal the most vil- 
lainous pun that any of the guest critics 
dared to write—I think it was Schel- 
ling’s to begin with. 

As a matter of fact, I enjoyed every 
moment of this triple concerto, even 
those when Dr. Damrosch, whom I have 
never seen more gravely absorbed in a 
task, sought to restrain one or another 
of the pianists, as if he thought for a 
moment that they were as subservient 
to his demands as the students who 
played eagerly and well under his baton. 

I note that Critic Spalding spoke par- 
ticularly of “the bravura with which 
Mr. Urchs delivered the dominating ca- 
denza”; also that Critic Hutcheson, 
whose review struck me as a model of 
profundity, modestly credited to “a 
friend” a description of the trio as “the 
Kadenza Kids.” 

I hope to be present, and I shall take 
pains to look for Hutcheson, if one of 
our conductors acts on his suggestion 
that this performance of the Bach 
“would bear repetition at one of our 
regular symphony concerts,” backed by 
a motion to that effect. 

« * * 


Critic Gershwin, I observe, thought 
that the concert had something of jazz 
about it—“blue notes,” you know; but he 
made a rather fatal admission in ex- 
pressing the wish that some Brahms 
would come along and do for him what 
was done for the Haydn melody. “I’ve 
got plenty, of tunes, myself,” he wrote, 
“but I’m a little short on variations.” 

To sum up the criticisms, I think they 
were not as good, as reviews, as Downes’ 
playing was, as playing. 

The truth of it all, I’ think, was that 
they felt, as Schelling expresses it, “that 
a marvelous opportunity to make a 
grand slam” had been wasted — frus- 
trated by playing that had too many 
good qualities. Spalding consequently 
suggests the need of a new constitutional 
amendment, a “bone-dry” prohibition of 
any public appearances of talented ama- 
teurs. “Thus, only,” he writes, can the 
world be made safe for professionals.” 

* ~ * 


Of course there were countless recalls. 
Better than that, I understand that 
something like $3000 was cleared at the 
two concerts for the MacDowell fund. 

And shall I tell you who really de- 
serves the credit for it all? I have it 
from a source absolutely trustworthy, 
though not from the lady herself or her 
eminent critic-husband, that Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson conceived the idea, brought 
these three men together, and persuaded 
them against their better judgment, that 
Yo public would really like to hear them 

ay. 

At first, they thought of an invitation 
affair. Then, it was decided that what 
was worth doing was worth doing to 
help a worthy cause. And it all worked 
out beautifully. 

* *« * 


Of course not all the world’s greatest 
pianists were there. Tours and dates in 
other cities prevented a hundred per 
cent attendance. There were telegrams 
from Rachmaninoff and Friedman, in 
which they expressed admiration for 
what was being undertaken; and this 
one from Paderewski, which seems to me 
to be so aptly expressed that I am re- 
producing it here in full: 


TELEGRAM 


Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 18, 1927. 

Dear Mr. Urchs. You asked me the other 
day what I thought of your public appear- 
ance as a pianist in association with Prof 
Erskine and Mr. Olin Downes. I could of 
course more easily answer your request after 
hearing the performance. As I am unfor- 
tunately prevented from attending the event 
T have to treat the subject rather theoret- 
ically. It has been my privilege to know 
several men who enjoyed honors and fame 
in another field of activity and yet had time 
and energy to attain distinction in the do- 
main of music. I vividly remember Prof. 
Billroth of Vienna, Prof. Mikulicz of Krakow 


and Prof. Neusser of Lwow and Vienna, al) 
of whom, especially the last named, were 
very able pianists. It was however in the 
Old World. But the fact that here in Amer- 
ica a widely known and highly appreciated 
author and famous professor of Columbia 
University, that an eminent music critic anc 
that a distinguished business man can ap 
pear on a concert platform and perform grea: 
classical works has a particular significance 
It manifestly proves that the young and vas 
community to which these gentlemen belon: 
has already reached a high degree of artisti 
culture. I congratulate you all and cordial] 
wish you every success your noble effort s 
fully deserves. 
(Signed) PaDEREWSKI 
Let’s take off eur hats, gentlemen, a! 


around! 
oF * * 


NE of the most delightful features 0: 

the singing of Edward Johnson, who 
made his re-entry for the season into th 
Metropolitan forces last week as Roméo 
is that he utterly disdains to sing “at’ 
the audience. The best traditions o! 
opera-singing in this country have al 
ways been for the artist to so sink his 
identity in the part as to forget that 
there is such a thing as an audience. 
This undoubtedly makes for dramatic 
effect. Some singers do it and some do 
not. Perhaps with the latter, it is an im- 
possibility, something quite apart from 
artistic intention, but perhaps, on the 
other hand, they feel that they are 
singers primarily and actors secondarily 
(just how secondarily they do not in- 
variably realize!) and that the more in- 
timately the audience hears them, the 
better for all parties concerned. 

Johnson, since he returned to his na- 
tive shores, has always been noted for 
his dramatic ability. When you see 
Johnson’s name in a cast you know that 
it is there merely to give him credit; 
that it is the operatic character whom 
you will see and hear at the perform- 
ance, not “Eddy” Johnson. 

Perhaps he would be even more popu- 
lar than he is if he “played to the gal- 
leries.” The Italians dearly love their 
Gigli and they don’t hold it against him 
when he steps into the footlights. “Vox 
populi, vox dei,” might be roughly trans- 
lated as “give the public what it wants,” 
when it comes to considering the suc- 
cesses of some of the Italian artists. 

Many singers who come to the Metro- 
politan stage equipped with the foot- 
light method of delivering arias, change 
after a while, and realize that after all, 
the drama has something due it in an 
operatic performance. A _ notable ex- 
ample of this was the late Enrico Ca- 
ruso. When he first came to our shores, 
he could sing, but he couldn’t act. When 
he left, never to return, he could stil! 
sing, but he had learned to act too, and 
had not death claimed him there is no 
telling to what dramatic heights he 
might have climbed. 

As Pitti-Sing says “It all depends! 
Bless you, it all depends!” But I, for 
one, always feel like congratulating 
Johnson for his fidelity to the purely 
dramatic side of the réles he sings, when, 
by a little cheapening of his art, he 
might easily please a certain element 
far more. 

* * oe 


O popular a person as Arturo Tosca- 
nini cannot even enjoy ill health in 
peace, it seems. 

Rumor upon rumor has come to the 
top, vague, flickering rumors, based some 
on this and some on that, but mostly on 
nothing at all. 

A difference with the Philharmonic 
Society, one wise old fellow told me be- 
tween the acts at the Metropolitan last 
week. The famous Italian had listened 
to the orchestra, this know-it-all said, 
and found it wanting, certainly not good 
enough for him, the Great Toscanini, to 
conduct. 

That selfsame night another bearded 
one told me that Toscanini had tried t 
be released from his contract before h« 
left Italy, that the Philharmonic would 
not listen to it so he had come here and 
taken to his bed with a complaint suspi 
ciously akin to “Sunday sickness.” 

To the gentler sex I must give credit 
for the most startling piece of news. 

“You know,” she chirped, “I hear hi 
memory’s gone,” and she tapped he 
forehead when she said it. 

Well, they tapped their heads at C 
lumbus. 

It all goes to prove, however, that th: 
more mixed motives there are to a story 
the more involved it is, the more credibl« 
people seem to find it. This particula 
story happens to be as simple and as 
logical as it is unfortunate. Mr. Tosca 
nini is 59 years old and for the greate1 
part of his life he has worked with th« 
energies of ten normal men. He has 
given performances every night of the 
week, been up in time for 9 o’clock re- 
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hearsals, taken a glass of milk for lunch 
and gone back to afternoon rehearsals. 
He was run down before he left Italy 
and he asked the Scala for a few weeks’ 
leave of absence before he should come 
to America. It was granted, but it was 
definitely a temporary leave of absence, 
not a resignation. He thought the ocean 
trip might rest him. It did, to a certain 


extent. He arrived in the best of spirits, 


drew up his programs, spent a long 
morning discussing them with Philhar- 
monic confréres. Then, before he had a 
single rehearsal, he was taken sick with 
grip. This illness in itself, was not serious, 
but it came at a very crucial time when 
Toscanini was very near a state of phys- 
ical and nervous exhaustion. It left him 
very weak, too weak for his physician to 
think it safe for him to risk the work of 
rehearsals. 

“I could whip him into shape,” Dr. 
Hubert Howe told a friend of mine, “so 
that he could manage a concert or two. 
but I don’t think it would be to his best 
interest. His condition is not critical. 
But he needs complete rest for several 
months. I have advised him to take it 
and to start immediately and I am rea- 
sonably confident that he will abide by 
my advice.” 

*~ ~ * 
AS a conductor, Toscanini spares him- 
self nothing. He never uses a score. 
He depends prodigiously on his memory. 
He cannot read the notes as rapidly as 
some of his colleagues; his eyes are not 
good enough. I am told he never learned 
to sail along in that smooth, easy way. 
His is a case of marvelously deep con- 
centration and an almost superhuman 
power of retaining what he has mas- 
tered. For a conductor of that type to 
attempt to lead an orchestra in a state 
of physical and nervous exhaustion 
would be to run great risks. 
* * * 

HAVE had second-hand glimpses of 

Toscanini in his apartment at the 
Astor. He is up and dressed, I’m told, 
knowing full well that he cannot conduct 
and regretting it. He spends much of 
his time at the piano looking over his 
music, conversing, reading books (in 
English, if you please) and the news- 
papers. He is especially interested in 
the Mexican situation and he reads the 
World (other papers please copy), be- 
cause of its special Mexican news. A 
friend of his, (I have this on very good 
word) listened in on the first rehearsal 
conducted by Georgesco, the one Tosca- 
nini was to have conducted, and then 
went over to the Astor to report. He 
told how badly the players felt that the 
maestro was unable to attend. Some of 
them wept, he said, and the famous 
Italian beamed from his bed. So pleased 
did he seem, over having been missed by 
the musicians that the friend improved 
it a bit on his own account. 

“In fact, they felt so badly that they 
would not rehearse at all. They just 
packed up their instruments and walked 
out.” 

This last was not so successful. The 
great Toscanini believes first of all in 
discipline. He exploded—and the well- 
meaning friend sneaked out to puzzle on 
the ways of men and supermen. 

: ~ * 





UT since rumoring is the order of the 

day, I think I shall do a little on my 
own account. I think I shall just hint 
here that, his health permitting, Tosca- 
nini will be back next year to conduct 
for the Philharmonic for perhaps half 
the season! 

Toscanini being who he is, I should 
say there is no hard and fast con- 
tract with him, any more than there was 
for this season—that there is just an 
understanding. 

And, incidentally, looking over the list 
of his substitutes for this season, I see 
Fritz Reiner’s name down for several 
concerts. I understand that the Philhar- 
monic Society looks on Mr. Reiner with 
considerable favor; that Toscanini, for 
instance, says there is no more promis- 
ing man in America, that his contract 
with the Cincinnati organization has not 
so very much longer to run and that if 
he’s good and—but that doesn’t belong 
to this tale at all. 

= . = 

S an aftermath of the recent death 

of Frank L. Stanton, a poet gen- 
erally beloved in the South and honored 


with the distinction of being chosen 
Georgia’s laureate, I have received many 
letters recalling the important part this 
writer played indirectly in music. 

Working modestly and without osten- 
tation, Stanton for forty years glad- 
dened the hearts of simple folk with his 
homely dialect verses written for his 
column in the Atlanta Constitution. He 
was, in a sense, a follower of that typi- 
cally American line of “heart-versifiers,” 
the better examples of which include 
James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field. To musicians he was virtually 
unknown, yet he inspired “Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose” and “Jest a-Wearyin’ for You.” 

There is much to ponder in the 
memorials that such unostentatious ar- 
tists leave behind them. While the con- 
sciously “arty” effusion may enjoy only 
a brief day of effect, and most “popular” 
music dies in a year, the sincere ballad 
somehow sticks in the minds of the 
people. It acquires a currency that in 
time serves to obliterate the very name 
of the original poet. Thus, so-called 
“folk-songs” have often passed into the 
category of the anonymous. 

Far be it from me to open anew the de- 
bate as to whther a “folk-song” is such per 
se, if the author is known. Long-winded 
and infinitely tedious dialectic battles have 
been fought over this point. Was there 
one author or seven? Homer’s poems are 
the classic example. It seems on the face 
of it absurd, however, to assume that 
songs spring into being by a sort of 
“spontaneous combustion,” without some 
one brain conceiving the basic idea. This 
is contrary to all the laws of creative 
activity. Many arrangers may come 
later, the words may be curiously varied 
in the mouths of the people. But at the 
beginning some individual expressed the 
rhapsodic reaction to “Summer is i-cumin 
in” and coined other famous ditties— 
English, Russian, Teutonic, French or 
Hottentot. 

To return to Stanton, he is said to 
have sold the rights to “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose” and “Jest a-Wearyin’ for You” 
for $150 each. The first was set by 
Ethelbert nevin, was then taken up by 
artists of the platform, from them 
passed into the “popular” category, and 
today is “jazzed” by hundreds of “blues” 
specialists. Though I have no thought 
of glorifying it, Carrie Jacobs Bond’s 
setting of the second lyric has always 
seemed to me a far more happy and ex- 
pressive effort than her more popular 
“End of a Perfect Day.” The reason is 
doubtless to be found in the verses, 
which are simple and sincere, represent- 
ing a genuine emotion—that loneliness 
and craving for companionship which 
has found a more blatant voice in half 
of the hectic ballads of Tin Pan Alley. 

The third in popularity of his songs 
was probably the somewhat more senti- 
mental “Li'l Feller,” which Edward 
Kneisel has set. 

It is useless to speculate on the sums 
which these three songs probably have 
earned. That the profit largely accrued 
not to the original author is only a repe- 
tition of the classic instances of Stephen 
Foster and others. 


= * * 


HAT becomes of choir-boys? Do 

they all, presumably, following the 
maxim with respect to “the good‘” and die 
young? It has always been a vexed ques- 
tion similar to “Who hit Billy Patter- 
son?” and “Why will men marry Lillian 
Russell?” A contemporary conductor of 
a “colyum” recently published some sta- 
tistics showing where eleven members 
of a choir in a Mid-West city in 1900, 
had gone. Two “went to Europe to study 
music” and apparently were no more 
seen. One joined a minstrel show. One 
“went to New York” and met the fate of 
the two mentioned above. One joined a 
circus. One became a prominent concert 
violinist, no less a person than Francis 
MacMillan. One plays first violin in the 
Cincinnati Symphony. One plays the 
piano in a vaudeville act, presumably 
having lost his voice. One became tenor 
soloist in New York churches. One sings 
in a vaudeville act. One is now rector 


of a prominent Episcopal church in 
Philadelphia. 
This, however, accounts only for 


eleven. Consider the hosts without num- 
ber that are and that have been choir- 
boys— 

By the way, what 
choir-boys? asks your 


does become of 


Josef Lhevinne, as Critic, Reviews 
the Downes-Erskine-Urchs Concert 


Eprtror’s Nore: At the request of the Editor 
of MusIcaAL AMERICA, Soset Lhevinne, inter- 
nationally famous pianist, has written the 
following review of the three-piano recital 
by Olin Downes, John Erskine, and Ernest 
Urchs. 


By Josef Lhevinne 


An unusual 


audience gath- 
ered at Stein- 
way Hall on 


Friday after- 
noon, and again 
on Saturday 
evening, to hear 
the unique con- 
cert given by 
three distin- 
guished gentle- 
men, Mr. Olin 
Downes, out- 
standing critic 
of the New 
York Times, 
Mr. John Ers- 
kine, Professor 
of English and 
Poetry at Co- 
lumbia University, and author of last 
year’s most talked-of novels, “The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy” and 
“Galahad,” and Mr. Ernest Urchs, the 
musical heart of the Steinway establish- 
ment. 

The audience comprised many artists 
whose names and faces are familiar to 
the readers of these pages, and their 
spirit of cameraderie with the perform- 
ers added to the pleasure. It was a very 
real pleasure, for the requisites of an 
artistic musical creation, intelligence, 
musicianship, and sincerity were thor- 
oughly in evidence. The excellence of 
the achievement was even something in 
the nature of a disappointment to those 
who had anticipated some good-natured 
fun at the expense of these men, each an 
authority in his own particular sphere, 
who might well be expected to feel like 
the proverbial fish out of water in the 
pianists’ realm. But this reviewer’s task 
is a pleasant one, as must be that of any 
critic who has found only merits in the 
object of his criticism. 

Messrs. Downes and Erskine opened 
the program with the Brahms-Haydn 
Variation for two pianos. From my 
place of vantage on the platform—where 
I played the rédle of page-turner for 
Mr. Downes!—I could particularly ob- 
serve the interest and vim that was 
brought to the performance. In spite 
of technical difficulties, the musical! 
character was sustained throughout, and 
made a splendid impression. This piece 
was followed by the Mozart Concerto in 
D Minor by Mr. Erskine, with his sister, 
Miss Rhoda Erskine, at the second piano. 
The poetic and sincere reading of the 
slow movement was the high point of 
the concert. One felt that Mr. Erskine 
was absorbed in his playing, enjoying 
every note of it as did his hearers. 

A vigorous performance of Bach’s 
Triple Concerto, engaging the efforts of 
and the string 
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Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 





orchestra from the Institute of Musical 
Art, conducted by Frank Damrosch, 
brought the proceedings to a close. Here 
Mr. Urchs came in to the limelight. He 
attacked his cadenza bravely and van- 
quished it. I was struck by the sym- 
pathy with the spirit and mood of this 
music that was patent in the playing. 

Such an unusual and solid achieve- 
ment should serve as an inspiration to 
fire the ambition of amateurs—that word 
without the stigma that has become 
wrongly attached to it. The English 
Singers whose delightful art has made 
the word “finish” synonymous with their 
name, first met informally for pleasure 
and relaxation, for the sight-singing of 
madrigal and motet is quite a usual 
thing in England. 

After all, isn’t that a fine example 
for non-professionals, spending their 
leisure time in such a beautiful way, as 
these three extremely busy people have 
done, enjoying themselves thoroughly, 
giving plasure to others, and helping 
such a laudable organization? 

Congratulations go to Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, who so efficiently and self- 
effacingly contributed to the practical 
success of this concert, whose proceeds 
go to the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro, N. H. It was a thorough success, 
materially, socially, and artistically. 


Singer Wins $10,300 in Boston Action 
Against Railway 


Boston, Jan, 22.—Florence Jepperson 
Madsen, contralto of Provo, Utah, was 
awarded a verdict of $10,300 on Jan. 21 
by a jury in the Federal Court in her 
suit against the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way for $50,000. She claimed loss of 
her voice as the result of an accident in 
which two cars collided, while she was a 
passenger, at Brighton, May 26, 1926. 
The trial lasted for two days, voice 
specialists being among those examined. 
Mrs. Madsen was a former resident of 
this city. She studied voice at the New 
England Conservatory, and was soloist 
in the Old South Church. W. J. P. 


Fourteen Glee Clubs Give Competitive 


Concert in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Fourteen glee clubs 
gave a competitive concert in Orchestra 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 20, listing 
music by Gounod, Verdi, Saint-Saéns, 
Cadman, Loomis, Franck, Nevin and 
other composers. The winners were as 


follows—boys’ clubs: Tilden, first; Lind- 
blom, second, and Crane; girls’ clubs: 
Marshall, first; Morgan Park, second, 


and Harrison; mixed clubs: Senn, first; 
Lake View, second, and Hibbard. 
E. S. 


Scarlatti “Stabat Mater” Heard in Siena 


SIENA, ITALY, Jan. 10.—A recent nov- 
elty was the revival of a “Stabat Mater” 
by Scarlatti. This was given under the 
auspices of the Count Guido Saracini, 
director of the local Salone Musicale. 
The beautiful work had a merited suc- 
cess. 


USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 


by an American composer. 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 


Second—Contest to close April 1, 1927. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after | 
April 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first | 


production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, | 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 


tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the | 


property of the composer. 
Sixth 





Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. | 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” 


sole concern is the ad- 


vancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 


of the award. 
scripts. 


sidered. 


No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- | 
i 


| No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be con- 
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Three Additions E 


nliven Chicago Opera Bills 


“Boris Godounoff,” “Madama Butterfly” and “Faust” Given for First Time This Season in Pen- 


ultimate Week at Auditorium — Vanni Marcoux Makes Impressive Characterization of 
Central Figure in Moussorgsky Work—Mary Garden Returns to Company After Illness 


QUNUEEDERGERLUNANUNELELLUALUEAUENUENDEEOEGUALOENLEUUAAUALUEADRANEAEA ATEN EREAEAANA EAE EE AEA UAHA 


HICAGO, Jan. 22.—In its. pen- 
ultimate week at the Auditorium, the 
Chicago Opera added three new works 


to the current répertoire, “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Boris Godounoff” and 
“Faust.” Repetitions included “Otello,” 


“The Jewess,” “La Cena delle Beffe,” 
and “Il Trovatore.” 

“Tiefland,” repeated on the evening 
of Jan. 15, in English, attracted its final 
audience of the season. This was the 
regular non-subscription Saturday night 
performance, at popular prices. The 
work was more receptively heard than 
at its two previous performances, the 
audience taking obvious delight in under- 
standing at least a great portion of the 
text. 

Under Henry G. Weber’s leadership, 
the score revealed once more the prac- 
ticed and eclectic hand of its composer. 
One enjoyed the richness of its color 
and the melodiousness of its thematic 
invention. There are many passages of 
genuine beauty in “Tiefland,” and these 
Mr. Weber presented with genuine thea- 
trical instinct. It must be admitted that 
the work seems rather slow at times, nor 
have all the details in its production been 
supervised for securing the greatest 
possible amount of vividness in costume, 
settings or action. 

Elsa Alsen mastered the soprano réle, 
including its English, with her uniform 
reliability of workmanship, and sang with 
noble beauty of tone. Forrest Lamont’s 
Pedro is straightforward, interesting 
and admirably delivered. Mr. Lamont’s 
diction is undeviatingly pure. Giacomo 
Rimini, as Sebastiano, and the indispen- 
sable Alexander Kipnis as the ancient 
villager, completed the familiar quar- 


tet of principal parts. Among the 
important singers of shorter rdéles 
were the delightful Helen Freund, 


the very valuable Clara Shear, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Lorna Doone Jackson, José 
Mojica and Antonio Nicolich, who brings 
distinction to any réle. The chorus was 
excellent, as usual. 


“The Jewess” Repeated 


At the repetition of “The Jewess,” 
given at the special Sunday matinée on 
Jan. 16, Rosa Raisa and Charles Mar- 
shall filled their customary parts, which 
no one but they have sung since the old 
work was revived, five years ago, to be- 
come one of the company’s best sellers. 
Florence Macbeth was new for the sea- 
son as Eudossia, and lent the charm of 
her expertly handled voice and ingrati- 
ating presence to the part. José Mojica 
was an interesting Leopold, and Alex- 
ander Kipnis sang magnificently as 
Cardinal de Brogni. Antonio Nicolich, 
Désiré Defrére and Gildo Morelato com- 
pleted the cast ably, and Mr. Weber 
conducted with galvanizing energy. 

Although the American premiére of 
Honegger’s “Judith,” first scheduled for 
Jan. 12, was postponed to Jan. 17, Mary 
Garden’s illness prevented final polish- 
ing of a work reported to be unusually 
difficult to prepare, and her appearance 
on the latter date had therefore been 
announced in “Resurrection.” At the 
last moment. however, Miss Garden’s 
physician, though pronouncing her ton- 
silitis gone, advised the diva against 
singing so soon. The Monday night bill 
was therefore changed to a repetition of 
“Otello.” 

The choice of Verdi’s masterpiece, in 
which Eleanor Sawyer sings Desdemona, 
was particularly happy as a substitute, 
as Monday’s subscription list is still the 
heaviest and most fashionable at the 
auditorium, and Miss Sawyer, who is an 
especial favorite in social circles, had 
not previously sung on a Monday eve- 
ning this season. Miss Sawyer was 
enthusiastically received for a perform- 
ance showing her at the crest of her 
powers, with a full volume of beautiful 
tone. Charles Marshall’s Otello was 
once more cordially enjoyed; and Luigi 
Montesanto’s Jago, an easy and effective 
impersonation, was an important item 
in the performance. Maria Claessens, 
José Mojica, Lodovico Oliviero, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Antonio Nicolich and 


others were agreeably cast. Ro-erto 
Moranzoni conducted the work superbly, 
disclosing to the full its vitality, beauty 
and depth. 


The Last “Cena Della Beffe” 


The final hearing of “La Cena delle 
Beffe,” new here this winter, was given 
on Jan. 18, with the familiar singers 
on the stage, but with Antonio Sabino, 
on terms of appreciative sympathy with 
what good things Giordano’s score con- 
tains, new as its conductor. Claudia 
Muzio’s Ginevra remains one of the most 
interesting of her réles, despite the com- 
parative limitations of its scope. For 
she considerably exceeds the natural 
qualities of the part. Her Ginevra is a 
picture in true renaissance style. Mme. 
Muzio is one of the most faithful artists 
in the company, so far as authenticity 
of detail is concerned, and her apparel 
in “La Cena” delights the connoisseur’s 
eye. Her singing was brilliant, as al- 
ways, and her command of an intense, 
subjective theatrical style considerably. 
heightened the dramatic significance of 
the second and fourth acts. Mr. Cortis 
was once again the Gianetto,’and Mr. 
Montesanto a towering Neri. Louise 
Loring lent her remarkably luscious 
voice to the fine ensemble of the third 
act, and sang Lisabetta’s scene before 
the fettered Neri with consummate 
artistry. Irene Pavloska, Anna Hamlin, 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Mr. Mojica, Mr. 
Oliviero, Theodore Ritch, Désiré Defrére, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Giovanni Polese, An- 
tonio Nicolich and others assisted. 


The Only “Butterfly” 


At the second of three Wednesday ma- 
tinées, “Madama Butterfly” was given 
its only performance of the season, with 
Edith Mason singing brilliantly in the 
title part, which served her as the ve- 
hicle for her début with the company 
five winters ago. Forrest Lamont was 
an admirable Pinkerton, singing with 
generous wealth of tone, despite the fact 
that he was to sing in the evening per- 
formance of “Boris Godounoff.” Gia- 
como Rimini was the Consul, a réle in 
which he is familiar, and Irene Pav- 
loska gave her accustomed masterpiece 
of characterization as Suzuki. Mr. 
Oliviero as Goro; Mr. Mojica as Yama- 
dori; Mr. Defrére, the Bonze; Mr. Nico- 
lich and Gildo Morelato also joined in 
an excellent ensemble. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted. 


Marcoux as “Boris” 


Vanni Marcoux sang his third réle of 
the season on the evening of Jan. 19, 
when “Boris Godounoff” was given its 
sole hearing of the winter. Chicago is 
familiar with a number of impersona- 
tions of the title part, but Mr. Marcoux 
has a conception of the character quite 
his own. He regards Boris as a human 
being, rather than as the ruler of Russia. 
Even in his entrance upon the Corona- 
tion Scene, to prepare for the stateliness 
of which a generous number of super- 
numeraries had been engaged and 


garbed in vivid costumes, Mr. Marcoux 
sought to express the most intimate 
emotions working within the mind of a 
man doomed to tragedy. The suavity of 
Mr. Marcoux’s style is, indeed, the kind 
which enmeshes one’s interest long be- 
fore one is aware of the extent to which 
his thought has been subjugated. 


For those who have a strong pre- 
dilection for theatrical technic, it is quite 
probable that the first half of the scene 
in the Kremlin had elapsed before atten- 
tion was more directly fastened upon 
Mr. Marcoux as Boris than upon Mr. 
Marcoux as an artist. When Shuisky, 
however, had angrily been swept aside 
as he attempted to kiss his master’s feet, 
one felt in a spontaneous blaze of in- 
sight, the genuine Godounoff before him. 
And from that moment, through a series 
of the most delicately conceived details, 
Mr. Marcoux sustained one of the most 
thrilling climaxes of the season. The 
scene of Boris’ hallucination was sung 
and acted with astonishing reserve. 
Gestures had violent energy, but amazing 
quickness. The voice was restrained al- 
most to whispers, but within them there 
surged a torrent of passion. The audi- 
ence was swept off its feet. 


In the final act—for the Chicago 
Opera places the scene before the Douma 
at the end of the opera—Mr. Marcoux 
achieved a sensitive and touching per- 
formance. Boris addressed his son with 
pitiful tenderness, embracing him with 
arms which hung with senile limpness 
about the head they caressed. In a 
sudden gathering of his force, however, 
the tortured Czar mounted his throne 
for a last time, and, choking, and almost 
speechless—yet how eloquent!—pointed 
out the new ruler. Then, quietly, his 
head fell upon his shoulder, the figure 
shrank together, lurched, fell over the 
low arm of the throne, hurtled down the 
three deep steps to the floor, and lay still. 


One woman in the audience obligingly 
screamed and broke the tension, and the 
opera, to which had been given as effec- 
tive a bit of sheer theater as is possible 
to conceive, ended upon that note of pro- 
found tragedy which Mr.*Marcoux had 
exerted a superb kind of artistry not to 
violate. 

The remainder of the cast was famil- 
iar, with the exception of Anna Hamlin, 
who was an appealing and beautiful 
Xenia. Cyrena Van Gordon was in 
opulent voice for her single scene, and 
Forrest Lamont, despite his performance 
in the afternoon, sang splendidly as 
Gregory. Virgilio Lazzari was Pimyen, 
Edouard Cotreuil. Varlaam, Lodovico 
Oliviero his amusing comrade, Maria 
Claessens the Nurse, and Alice D’Her- 
manoy the Inn-keeper. Clara Shear 
achieved a very fine performance as the 
Czar’s young son, and Theodore Ritch 
was effective as the Jdiot in the next to 
the final scene. Mr. Mojica’s Shuisky 
was splendid. Mr. Nicolich, Mr. Defrére, 
and many others held up the standards 
of a fine ensemble, and the chorus in 
its several scenes, sang with fine tone 
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Married Woman Wins Dispute to Obtain Song Copyright Under 
Maiden Name 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 26—The right of a married woman to register a 
copyright in her maiden name is admitted by the Library of Con- 
gress Copyright Office, which has issued a copyright to Virginia Douglas 
This action reverses a previous stand of the Copyright 
Office, which had refused to issue the copyright except in the name of the 
Records of the Copyright Office show that the 
copyright was issued to “Virginia Douglas Hyde for an unpublished song, 
5 ‘How Old Is Anne?’ of which one copy was printed on May 17, 1926.” 
a Miss Hyde had originally asked for the copyright in her maiden name, 
and referred the Copyright Office to her husband, Albert Vogl, a Denver 
In correspondence with the office here, Mr. Vogl’s office referred 
to her as “Mrs. Vogl,” whereupon the Copyright Office refused to issue 
the copyright unless the name of Vogl was appended. Mrs. Vogl appealed 
to Fannie Hurst, writer, as well as several women’s organizations, with 


Hyde of Denver. 


applicant’s husband, Vogl. 


lawyer. 





the result that a delegation from the Woman’s Party called on Register 
of Copyrights Solberg, who upheld the custom of the office to register copy- 


rights in married names. 


The women’s organizations decided to make this 
a test case, and advised Miss Hyde not to change the application. 


The an- 


nouncement is now made that the Copyright Office has granted the regis- 
tration. 





A. T. MARKS. 
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Staatsoper in Berlin 
Invites Queena Mario 


to Sing Leading Roles 
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Queena Mario 


Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has received an offer from the 
Staatsoper in Berlin to appear there as 
guest-artist in leading réles during the 
coming summer. Mme. Mario has not 
definitely decided as yet upon her ac- 
ceptance of the offer, but in the course 
of negotiations she has stipulated, that, 
should she accept, she be given the 
opportunity of appearing as Marguerite 
in “Faust,” Mimi in “La Bohéme” and 
Violetta in “La Traviata.” She has not 
been heard at the Metropolitan in the 
last-named réle, though she has sung it 
elsewhere. 

Aside from her appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan, Mme. Mario has fulfilled im- 
portant concert dates, some of these be- 
ing in Honegger’s “Le Roi David” with 
the Friends of Music, the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicales, and musi- 
cales in New York and elsewhere. She 
has been heard at the opera house in 
leading réles in “Faust,” “Pagliacci” 
and “La Juive,” and will also sing in 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” as well as Annetta in “Fal- 
staff.” Mme. Mario is now under the 
management of R. E. Johnston. 


PLAN LIND MEMORIAL 





Movement to Use Singer’s N. Y. Home 
as Students’ Club Announced 


A plan to save from demolition the 
house in which Jenny Lind lived in New 
York and to preserve it as a historic 
shrine, under the auspices of a Jenny 
Lind Memorial Association, was an- 
nounced last week. The chief mover in 
the program, Robert Earl Outman, of 
New York, said that several influential 
music lovers had already been interested 
in the project. 

Mr. Outman’s plan looks toward the 
use of the historic residence as a club 
for students who come to New York to 
complete their musical educations. 

The house stands at 361 West Twenty- 
third Street. It is said that the prop- 
erty is valued at from $75,000 to 
$100,000. The property will soon be dis- 
posed of to settle an estate, Mr. Outman 
states. Negotiations have been carried 
on recently to dispose of the land to a 
firm which contemplates the erection of 
a fifteen-story apartment building. 


Symphony to Give Ibert 
Work in N. Y. 

The Minneapolis Symphony, after a 
three years’ absence from New York, will 
give a concert in Carnegie Hall Monday 
evening, Feb. 7. Henry Verbrugghen 
will conduct. The orchestra is coming 
under the auspices of the Symphony 
Society of New York. Ibert’s “Les 
Escales” will be given, as will the 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” the 
Symphony of Franck, and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” by Strauss. 


Minneapolis 


Music Teacher Willed Possessions to Her 
Pupils 

Bequests of the late Chloe L. Moyer, 
music teacher of New York, provide that 
her estate, valued at $4398, be left to her 
pupils. The singer lived alone, having 
lost her husband and all her. relatives by 
death. The bulk of the estate went to 
Harry M. Haire of New York. Eleanor 
Scherer, of Jamaica, received other pos- 
sessions. 
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American Novelties Introduced by Cleveland Visitors 





Native Works by Moore, Con- 
verse and Whithorne Ac- 
claimed in Presence of Com- 
posers in Excellent Perform- 
ance by Nikolai Sokoloff— 
Georgesco Assumes Baton 
of Philharmonic for Two 
Concerts as Toscanini Re- 
mains [l]—Klemperer Gives 
New Music by Casella and 
Schelling Starts Children’s 
Series. , 


C 


YZODITIONAL interest was 
lent to the annual New 
York appearance of the 
Cleveland Symphony un- 
der Nikolai Sokoloff by 
the inclusion on the pro- 
gram of works by three contemporary 
American composers, all of whom 
were present to receive the acclaim 
of the audience. Arturo Toscanini 
remaining ill and unable to conduct, 
the baton of the Philharmonic was 
assumed for two concerts by Georges 
Georgesco of the Bucharest Philhar- 
monic, who led the orchestra at its 
benefit concert a few weeks previously. 
Mr. Georgesco was received with en- 
thusiasm by both his audiences. Ernest 
Schelling began the fourth season of 
children’s concerts in Aeolian Hall and 
Otto Klemperer played Casella’s “Scar- 
lattiana,” with the composer as soloist, 
for the first time at a pair of concerts. 





Vovelties from Cleveland 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai So- 
koloff, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
18, evening. The program: 

Symphony in G Minor (K. 550) ..Mozart 

Pageant of P. T. Barnum.Douglas Moore 

Bele@inc POOM 2... cc cccccsses Converse 

The Aeroplane, Opus 38, No. 2. Whithorne 

Suite from “L’Oiseau de feu” .Stravinsky 

Mozart and Stravinsky were not pres- 
ent to acknowledge personally the ap- 
plause which greeted the G Minor Sym- 
phony and the “Firebird” excerpts. 
Otherwise, Mr. Sokoloff and his Cleve- 
landers scored one hundred per cent. in 
introducing in person the men who com- 
posed the music of the evening. And as 
neither Mozart nor Stravinsky is an 
American, and neither was represented 
by a work marked “first time in New 
York,” and, especially, as one of them 
has been dead for more than a century, 
absentees in the roll call were of secon- 
dary concern. 

Not only was this concert a gala night 
for those who revel in glimpses of no- 
tables, but a jubilatory occasion for 
friends of American music, the three 
novelties of the program being all of na- 
tive fabrication. These, it need scarcely 
be explained, supplied the reason for the 
presence of the several composers, and 
for the concerted craning of necks to- 
ward the boxes wherefrom they rose de- 
corously when called upon by Mr. So- 
koloff so to do. 


Douglas Moore, now of the faculty of 
Columbia University, was the first of 
the Americans to be asked to stand up, 
be seen, and accept the audience’s hearty 
plaudits. His “Pageant of P. T. Bar- 
num,” though new to Manhattan, had 
been heard previously in Cleveland and 
circumjacently. Its several divisions, all 
reminiscent of the showman sans peur et 
sans false modesty — “Boyhood in Be- 
thel,” “Joice Heth—161-Year-Old Ne- 
gress,” “General and Mrs. Tom Thumb,” 
“Jenny Lind” and “Circus Parade”— 
predisposed the listening American for 
just such agreeable music as he heard. 
“Pageant of P. T. Barnum” has humor— 
genuinely American in its wholehearted- 
ness. Sometimes this humor takes the 
form of a clownish final phrase as in the 
boyhood picture, where fiddles, bands 
ind early Connecticut hymnology are 
suggested (“There is a happy land, far. 
far awav’!); sometimes by orchestral 
pranks like shots from a cap pistol, as 


in the section devoted to the super- 
eminent midgets. Sometimes as in 
the “Jenny Lind” reverie, there is 


glamor and sentiment and a little of the 
wistfulness of a bygone day; and in the 


Finale—the parade with its lumbering 
cages, its animals and its calliope— 
something of imitative realism. 
Amusing and pleasurable, with details 
of an admirable deftness, it was music 
that probably sounded better on first 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of Cleveland 
Orchestra 


hearing than it would ever sound again. 
Deems Taylor wrote a similar work, his 
“Circus Day,” for the Whiteman jazz- 
ists. Moore did his work well; so did 
the orchestra. Neither could make it 
seem an important work, but it can be 
said to have contributed something to 
the Americanization of symphonic utter- 
ance. 

Mr. Converse was applauded long and 
earnestly after his ““Elegiac Poem.” The 
Boston composer and educator intended 
it for the first movement of a Symphony. 
then decided it would stand better alone. 


The work is amply long, as it is. To this 
reviewer, the use of the Negro Slave 


Song, “Link O’Day,” was its most at- 
tractive achievement. Otherwise, there 
was an elaborate employment of themes 
and devices that lacked directness and 
point, with something of vagueness in 
the scoring. High ideals and fidelity to 
them were apparent, as in all Mr. Con- 
verse’s scores, but there was nothing, 
apercu, of any very striking musical 
beauty, aside from the Negro air. The 
—- seemed all it should have 
een. 

The Whithorne work, inevitably re- 
ealling Honegger’s “Pacific 231” 
though the airplane has no number— 
was diverting but not exciting, exalting 
or even aggravating music. As the pro- 
gram notes explained, it was written for 
the piano and came into being prior to 
the Honegger opus, though not orches- 
trated until 1925. As music of mechan- 
ics and motion it had aptness, but in the 
end remained more mechanics and mo- 
tion than music. 

The Mozart Symphony was heavily 
and over-emotionally played. Results 
were happier in the “Firebird” Suite, 
wherein the budding gifts of one Igor 
Stravinsky contrived to forecast most of 
what he was subsequently to achieve .in 
his more mature and more individual, 
but less romantic works. Here, Con- 
ductor Sokoloff was in his element, and 
the orchestra was all any conductor 
could have asked. OSCAR THOMPSON. 


Georgesco with Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Georges 
Georgesco, guest-conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 20, evening. the program: 


Overture to “The Bartered Bride,” 
Smetana 

Symphonic Poem, “La Procession 
gl a ee eae Rabaud 


(First time by the Philharmonic) 
‘*Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” 
Strauss 
Symphony No. 2, in D Major....Brahms 
Having stood at the head of the Phil- 
harmonic at its benefit concert a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Georgesco was a logical 
choice as guest conductor during Mr. 
Toscanini’s. continued illness. He was 
received with more than cordiality by 
the audience and on his appearance af- 
ter the intermission, the entire orches- 
tra stood to greet him. 
Mr. Georgesco’s playing of the Sme- 
tana Overture was unclear and in the 


fugal passages at the beginning, the 
voices were indistinguishabie. The Ra- 
baud he played with considerable charm, 
though one questions whether the com- 
poser intended it to go so slowly. The 
climax of the approaching and depart- 
ing procession was deftly and smoothly 
done. The piece itself has some pas- 
sages of real beauty. It is somewhat like 
Massenet, but a stronger, healthier Mas- 
senet, spread on slices of thick brown 
bread. 

“Till Eulenspiegel” suffered from over- 
emphasis. The climaxes were noisy to 
such an extent that often only the mo- 
tion of the violinists’ arms showed that 
they were playing at all. Till’s death 
was that of some majestic Titan rather 
than a tricksy mountebank. If the 
Brahms did not have a particularly in- 
spiring performance, it had. at least, a 
sincere one and caused Mr. Georgesco to 
be recalled many times by an audience 
that seemed loth to leave the hall. 

a. 


Scarlatti Plus Casella 
The New York Symphony, Otto Klem- 
perer, guest conductor; Alfredo Casella, 
assisting artist; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 21, 


evening, and Mecca Auditorium, Jan. 
23, afternoon. The program: 
2 & AB ree oer eee ee Bach 
“Scarlattiana” (first time)....... Casella 
Symphony No. 10 in C major...Schubert 
Alfredo Casella’s latest composition, 


commissioned by the New York Sym- 
phony Society and written between Sept. 
15 and Oct. 9, of last year, was the item 
about which anticipatory hopes hovered, 





Alfredo Casella 


but, as frequently happens in this per- 
verse and contradictory world, realiza- 
tion brought disappointment, and the 
honors of the program were carried off 
by the ninety-nine-year-old work of one 
Franz Schubert. The novelty from Italy 
takes its place among the opera omnia 
of Mr. Casella without an asterisk of 
special commendation. 

Titled “a diversion on music of Domen- 
ico Scarlatti for solo piano and small 
orchestra,” the work is, as the composer 
states in the program notes, neither an 
arrangement nor a transcription. 
Themes selected from a few of Scarlat- 
ti’s six hundred sonatas are dressed in 
conservatively modern style and ordered 
in a suite consisting of an introductory, 
“sinfonia,” a menuet, a capriccio, a pas- 
torale and a lively finale. To quote Mr. 
Casella further: 

“It should be looked upon as a new 
and very special solution of the vast 
problem which, for more than twenty 
years, has been the essential one of my 
creative activity—the reconstitution of a 
purely Italian instrumental style. At all 
times I have believed that it would some 
day be possible for us to resume the 
thread (interrupted by romanticism) of 
our great instrumental tradition of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
and to contrive to produce a music which 
should be the modern continuation of the 
thought of Frescobaldi, Monteverdi, 
Vivaldi, Corelli, Scarlatti and others. 

“As is here the case, it becomes a ques- 
tion of juxtaposing two creative ideas 
separated from one another by a stretch 
of two centuries. But across these two 
hundred years a tie binds the personali- 
ties of the two composers. This tie is 
nothing else than the spirit of our race.” 

In justice to Mr. Casella, one should, 


after hearing a first performance which 
seemed insufficiently rehearsed, refrain 
from stating flatly that the tie, so sin- 
cerely felt by him, is not apparent to the 
auditor. To this reviewer, at least, 
there came no impression of a “purely 
Italian” style. Scarlatti’s homophonic 
method has been transformed, through 
polyphonic treatment and a slight ad- 
mixture of the tincture of modernism, 
into a style more international than na- 
tional. 

Whether one welcomes or regrets the 
change, nationalism is disappearing from 
contemporary music, except in those 
cases where composers are deliberately 
archaic or imitative. As Mr. Casella is 
neither the one nor the other, his music 
inevitably reflects the spirit of our own 
age and expresses his own individuality. 

The suite fulfills its avowed purpose 
of being entertaining. A vivacious 
humor pervades the music, which is clev- 
erly scored. The composer is to be con- 
gratulated on the color effects contrived 
with a minimum of instrumentation, on 
the piquancy of his harmonic devices, 
and on the constant zest of the writing. 
But in this music Mr. Casella makes no 
advance beyond “La Giara.” 

Seated at the cembalo, Mr. Klemperer 
directed a vigorous reading of the Bach 
suite. On the orchestral side, the per- 
formance exhibited some technical flaws, 
such as the faulty intonation of the high 
and difficult trumpet parts. The most 
satisfying part of the program was that 
devoted to the Sehubert symphony, 
wherein Mr. Klemperer and his musi- 
cians were notably eloquent and per- 


suasive. E G. Boe 
Philharmonic Children 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, Chil- 
dren’s Concert, Ernest Schelling, con- 


ductor, Oscar Shumsky, violinist, soloist. 


Aeolian Hall, Jan. 22, morning. The 
program: 
Suite in D... ore Bach 
Ronda alla Ongarese..... Haydn 
Concerto for Violin in A Minor... Mozart 


Oscar Shumsky 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

Allegro from Symphony No. 5. Beethoven 

Turkish March....... vey Beethoven 

This was the first concert of the fourth 
season of this series and as usual it was 
given before a packed audience of de- 
lighted youngsters. Mr. Schelling con- 
ducted the Suite from a caponized piano 
as the Master would have done from his 
harpsichord. Between the numbers, Mr. 
Schelling made illuminating and delight- 
ful talks upon the music and upon 
orchestral instruments. The young audi- 
ence made a creditable attempt at singing 
the old French round, “Frére Jacques,” 
but Mrs. Howe’s Civil War song was 
not attempted on account of lack of time. 
Mr. Schelling had the various instru- 
ments play separately the themes of the 
symphonic excerpt. 

Young Master Shumsky, who played 
at one of last year’s concerts, gave a 
creditable account of himself in the 
Concerto, displaying a real feeling for 
phrase as well as well grounded technic. 

J. A. H. 


Mr. Georgesco Again 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Georges 
Georgesco, guest conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 23, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “The Bartered Bride,” 

Smetana 

Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished,” 

Schubert 

Tone Poem, “Don Juan” Strauss 
Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérazade,”’ 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

There was no particular change in 
Mr. Georgesco’s playing of the Smetana 
Overture from that of Thursday’s con- 
cert, nor, for that matter, of his general 
conductor’s technique, nor the ebullient 
enthusiasm of his audience. The 
Schubert Symphony had a _ well-inten- 
tioned performance though a somewhat 
scholastic one. In the “Don Juan” there 
was frequently a lot of sound and more 
than once the violins and the wood-wind 
got entangled in each other to the detri- 
ment of the general clarity. 

In the “Schéhérazade” the first and the 
last movements were the best, in spite 
of some tremendous bursts of sound in 
the latter case. Mr. Georgesco realized 
the characteristic Slavic-Oriental atmos- 
phere of the Suite, however, and although 
it seemed to take a long time to play, 
the general effect was good. There was 
much applause throughout the concert 
and at the end a large part of the audi- 
ence surged down to the front of the 
house to acclaim him still further. 


J. A. H. 
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Halls All Engaged and Thea- 
ters Called Upon for Un- 
usual Number of Events— 
Harold Samuel Acclaimed 
in Six Bach Recitals— 
Period Represents Summit 
of Season—Singers and En- 
semble Groups Again Tie 
for Leading Place 


HE last two weeks in 
H January usually repre- 
sent the numerical peak 
of the season, and this 
year they seem to be no 
exception. The most 
striking event of the week was the 
series of six all-Bach recitals by the 
English pianist, Harold Samuel, who 
specializes in the keyboard music of 
the great master of Eisenach. Walter 
Gieseking was heard in his first re- 
cital of the season, winning new 
laurels. Harold Bauer continued his 
series of sonata recitals with Paul 
Kochanski as assisting violinist. The 
Flonzaley Quartet added its tribute to 
Beethoven in a concert entirely of the 
works of that master. Stell Andersen, a 
piano débutante, showed great promise. 


Other artists, familiar and unfamiliar, 
drew audiences of discrimination. 


Goossens Aids Resnikoff 








Eugéne Goossens was a féted associ- 
ate artist in the second New York recital 
this season of Vladimir Resnikoff, violin- 
ist, in the Town Hail on the evening of 
Jan. 17. Mr. Goossens was at the piano 
for the performance of his Sonata No. 1, 
in E Minor. This work has the modern 
texture familiar from other of the com- 
poser’s chamber music heard previously 
in Manhattan. It has a rhapsodic flow 
in its three contrasted sections, a facile 
setting forth of the composer’s ideas, 
with free form and a degree of discreet- 
ly dissonant harmonic flavor. Mr. Res- 
nikoff played it, for the most part, with 
capable mastery of its rhythmic com- 
plexities and with a fairly smooth 
quality of tone. The composer and the 
performer shared recalls. 

Mr. Resnikoff, whose teaching activi- 
ties at Rochester have taken up the 
greater part of his time in recent years, 
elected to open this concert with the 
Brahms Concerto in D Major, a work in 
which he effected his début in Europe. 
With Walter Golde at the piano, he gave 
a conscientious and crafstmanlike read- 
ing. The violinist’s training under Sev- 
cik is apparent in his technical gifts. 

It seemed that his tone, which exploits 
a large degree of sensuous and vibrant 
quality, differed remarkably in several 
of the shorter numbers which followed. 
It was, for instance, quite velvety and 
delightful in the Franko arrangement 


of Schubert’s “Valse Sentimentale.” 
Elsewhere it gave more of an impression 
of readiness—though it is, of course, 
possible that the violinist varied his 
style to give realistic character to a 
Sarasate Spanish Dance. Other brief 
pieces, Godowsky’s “Alt Wien” as ar- 
ranged by Press, Tchaikovsky’s “Séré- 
nade Mélancholique” and works by Bach- 
Frano, Achron and Novacek completed 
the applauded list. Mr. Golde was a 
fine accompanist. ie a 


Beniamino Riccio at Carnegie 


A song recital rich with operatic sea- 
soning was given by Beniamino Riccio 
Monday evening, Jan. 17, in Carnegie 
Hall. Not that arias figured unduly on 
the program. There were only three as 
a matter of fact: “Non piu andrai” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” “Eri tu” 
from “Un Ballo in Maschera,” and a 
third from “Ernani.” The rest of the 
evening was devoted to songs by Bee- 
thoven, Donaudy, Sadero, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff, Schubert, and Wolff. But 
Mr. Riccio is essentially an operatic 
artist, his singing thickly plated with 
operatic devices. His voice has much to 
recommend it. It is a big and booming 
baritone and covers a good wide range. 
He has a strong feeling for moods, defi- 
nite moods which he interprets with 
seeming spontaneity and a great show 
of verve. All this was most gratefully 
received on Monday evening. Most sat- 
isfying from the artistic point of view, 
however, were the Russian songs—Rach- 
maninoff’s “Gott nahm mir alles,” “Der 
Herr erstand” and “Floods of Spring” 
and Gretchaninoff’s “Heimat,” sung in 
the original tongue. He sang through- 
out with that evident love of singing 
that goes a long way toward making 


such occasions successful. Richard 
Hageman played excellent accompani- 
ments. E. A 


Povla Frijsh’s Recital 


Unusually picturesque cullings from 
a varied song literature marked the first 
of a series of recitals given by Povla 
Frijsh, Danish soprano, in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 17. Mme. Frijsh’s 
talents are familiar to concertgoers in 
various parts of the country from her 
frequent tours. 

It was again as an interpreter that 
she excelled last week, among her assets 
being a clever mastery of diction. She 
has also an innate artistry that brings 
to life the rather difficult musical impres- 
sions which she essayed to give. Mme. 
Frijsh’s vocal production was revealed 
again as rather individual, her tones be- 
ing for the most part of a warm and 
spontaneous quality. The vibrato which 
sometimes marked her full-voice singing 
was utilized to further the artistic effect 
in poignant and softly-sung passages. 

The first group originally linked an 
Ariette from Gluck’s “Parnasso Con- 
fuso,” a Menuet by Rameau and Schu- 
bert’s “Rastlose Liebe.” The second num- 
ber in particular held charm, and the 
lied of Schubert was achieved with in- 
tensity of utterance. 

There was a rare virtuosity revealed 
in the second group, beginning with 
Fauré’s quiet and somber “Au Cimiti- 
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ére.” Hahn’s “Mandoline,” capturing 
the ethereal quality of Verlaine’s “Fétes 
Galantes,” was exquisitely sung and had 
to be repeated. Kavel’s setting of Re- 
nard’s “The Peacock,” reproducing the 
droll strut of the gorgeous bird, was 
noteworthy in contrast. De Falla’s 
Seguidilla has been more spiritedly sung 
by other recitalists, but hardly with 
more expressiveness. 

The next group began with a tour de 
force in one of Moussorgsky’s “Chil- 
dren’s Songs” — “Oh, Raconte Niani- 
oushka,” setting forth the stories of the 
wolf who eats disobedient children and 
the droll king with the wooden leg. This, 
too, had to be repeated. There were also 
a rather pretentious setting by Lady 
Dean Paul “Poldowsky” of a lyric, 
“Pannyre with the Gilded Heels,” a brief 
Cui work, “The Fountain,” also re- 
peated; Rebecca Clarke’s painstaking 
setting of “The Seal Man,” and a final 
Scandinavian group. This listed works 
of Grieg, Sinding and Scheirbeck, beau- 
tifully sung. 

In general it may be said that this re- 
cital offered an unusual intellectual and 
esthetic interest. The following three 
awaited with 
pleasant anticipation. 

Frank Bibb, at the piano,’gave thor- 
oughly artistic co-operation to the 
singer. R. M. K. 


Eleanor Blake’s Début 


Eleanor Blake, billed as a “mezzo-con- 
tralto” made her recital début in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 18, 
with George McNabb at the piano. Miss 
Blake, whose activities are said to have 
been in a far different field of musical 
endeavor, gave a good account of herself 
in a program that was, for the most 
part, a well-chosen one. The first group, 
by Caldara, Paisiello, Martini and Para- 
dies, was well sung, and the second, in 
English, equally so. For her third group 
in French, Miss Blake was less fortu- 
nate in her selection. The fourth, of 
Moussorgsky’s Nursery Rhymes, was in- 
teresting and well given. 

Miss Blake’s voice is one of fine 
quality and apparently of some volume. 
It seems, however, to be more of a so- 
prano with an undeveloped high register, 
than a contralto, as the lower voice was 
achieved with a cavernous production, 
the result of which was far less lovely 
than the notes in the middle. Poise and 
sureness were hers, however, and a tak- 
ing stage presence. All in all, it may be 
regarded as a successful début. 

J. A. 


Beethoven for Strings 


For its second subscription concert 
program of the season, in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 18, the Flonzaley 
Quartet advanced for the polite con- 
sumption of its usual distinguished au- 
dience some of the music that Beethoven 
has written for strings. There were two 
quartets, the F Minor, Op. 95 and the E 
Minor, Op. 59, and the String Trio in C 
Minor which completes Op. 9. For this 
last named work Adolfo Betti retired 
and left the stage to his colleagues, 


Concert Season Makes Numerical Record During Week 





Messrs. Alfred Pochon, Iwan d’Archam- 
beau and Nicolas Moldavan. 

The playing of the Flonzaleys, as a 
unified, delicately adjusted ensemble, is 
too well known to require extended com- 
ment, especially in a program of such 
standard flavor. The Trio was a slight 
divergence from beaten paths, an early 
tough characteristic work, whose per- 
formance was particularly delightful. 
The two Quartets were models of style 
and taste. D. S. L. 


Eveline Novak's Recital 


Eveline Novak, Hungarian Soprano, 
gave a recital in the Steinway Salon, 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 18. The program 
included arias from Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro” and Meyerbeer’s “Hugue- 
nots,” a group of difficult German lieder, 
two of Meta Schumann’s compositions, 
and a final group of Hungarian songs 
sung in their original tongue. Miss No- 
vak was especially good in her singing 
of Miss Schumann’s songs and the Hun- 
garian pieces, both of which were un- 
stintedly applauded. Meta Schumann 
played the accompaniments. H. H 


Fritz Kreisler 


The Hans Sachs of the violin, Fritz 
Kreisler, gave one of the most memo- 
rable recitals of these mellow later 
years in Carnegie Hall, the evening of 
Jan. 19. His program was an austere 
one, his mien and attitude more than 
ordinarily grave, even a little remote; 
there were none of the ubiquitous tran- 
scriptions of old Vienna tunes; and 
there was an audience of such size as 
possibly only he of the violinists of the 
day can depend upon in Carnegie Hall, 
whether he gives one, two or three re- 
citals. Not only was the stage over- 
crowded with additional chairs, but 
standees at the back of the house were 
in such numbers as to suggest an all- 
star Italian premiére at the opera house. 
Quite conceivably many of these were 
not quite as happy as they would have 
been if “Liebesfreud” or “Caprice Vien- 
nois” had been played. But many a 
musician left the hall rejoicing in a pro- 
gram that studiously avoided the over- 
familiar. 

With the always artistic collaboration 
of Carl Lamson, Kreisler began with the 
Mozart B Flat Sonata, No. 15. His 
sensitiveness to the grace of a vanished 
day, his individual way of giving phrases 
almost the semblance of words, the per- 
sonal sweetness and tenderness of his 
tone, the continual play of what with a 
pianist is called nuance, made of each 
movement something to treasure in the 
memory, irrespective of minor technical 
flaws and several false sounds from the 
open strings, presumably due to the 
humid atmosphere of a most un-January 
evening. 

Thereafter came a Sonata in E Minor 
for violin alone, designated on the pro- 
gram as “first time in New York,” from 
the pen of Eugen Ysaye and dedicated 
to Kreisler. It bristled with feats that 
were more awkward than showy, more 
risky than grateful, more violinistic than 
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TWO LEADERS HEARD WITH DETROIT’S MEN 





String Quartet Gives First 
Concert With Notable 


Success 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, Jan. 22. — Two conductors, 
Victor Kolar and Vladimir Shavitch, a 
number of “first time” performances 


and the presence of Tina Lerner as solo 
pianist lent especial interest to the con- 
cert given by the Detroit Symphony in 
Orchestra Hall on a recent Sunday after- 
noon. The program was: 

Prelude to Act III, “Dance of the 


Apprentices,” and “Greetings to 
Hans Sachs’ from “Die Meister- 


ns dae o0a 66 060m te 6 0 Oo Wagner 
Three “Spanish” Dances...... Granados 
(Orchestrated by Lamote de Grignon) 
Orientale 
Andalouse 
Rondalia 
(First performance at these concerts) 
+ ee Albeniz 
(First performance at these concerts) 
we Sareea Strauss 
Second Piano Concerto............ Liszt 


Mr. Kolar, associate conductor of the 
orchestra, and Mr. Shavitch, conductor 
of the Syracuse Symphony, were both 
well received, as were the new composi- 
tions. Mme. Lerner is one of the most 


magnetic and colorful pianists Detroit 
has heard. The audience accorded her 
an ovation and refused to leave until she 
had added several encores. 

The Detroit String Quartet made its 
first appearance in the Players’ Play- 
house on Monday evening. The members 
of this group, Illya Schkolnik, William 
Grafing King, Valbert P. Coffey and 
Georges Miquelle, have been rehearsing 
for more than a year. Their perform- 
ance was excellent throughout and com- 
pared favorably with the work of other 
similar groups heard here, lacking only 
the mellowness of time. Each man sub- 
merges his own personality into the en- 
semble, and the result is very satisfac- 
tory. The program included Haydn’s 
“Emperor” Quartet, two movements 
from the “Fantastic” Suite of Ippoli- 
toff-Ivanoff and a Dohnanyi Quartet 
which was the high point of the eve- 
ning. 

Charles Frederic Morse presented Bi- 
anca del Vecchio in a piano recital in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, as the third attrac- 
tion in his course of morning musicales. 
Miss del Vecchio was new to Detroit and 
was received with the utmost cordiality. 
The youth and spontaneity of her play- 
ing more than offset a lack of maturity 
and made her Chopin group, in particu- 
lar, delightful. 





PITTSBURGH LIST IS 
HEADED BY SZIGETI 


Male Chorus and Clubs Ap- 
pear in Concerts of 
Interest 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 22.—Joseph Szigeti 
violinist, gave his first Pittsburgh re- 
cital in Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 13. 
sponsored by the Art Society. Mr. Szi- 
geti immediately endeared himself to 
concert-goers, revealing a masterly in- 
tuition, tone, technic and temperament. 
The large audience was charmed with 
the great artistry of his playing. Mr. 
Szigeti’s program included a Bach so- 
nata, a concerto by Mozart and shorter 
pieces by Corelli, Ernest Bloch, Milhaud, 
Kreisler, and Hubay. Kurt Ruhrseitz 
provided excellent accompaniments and 
co-operated ably in the sonata. 

Edith Taylor Thomson presented Ruth 
Draper in Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 
17. Miss Draper was inimitable in her 
costume sketches, and her art was very 
impressive. 

The Pitts>urgh-Apollo Male Chorus 
gave a concert at the Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association on Jan. 15, under Har- 
vey B. Gaul. The chorus also appeared 
in New Kensington, Pa., in the course 
of the week. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
Junior Club program in Memorial Hall 
on Jan. 18. 

Clan Cameron held its annual Robert 
Burns concert in the Moose Temple on 
Jan. 20. Soloists were: Miss D. Mar- 
wick, Mrs. M. Allen, T. Moore, R. Mc- 
Farlane. The Scot Troupe of Highland 
Dancers also took part. 

On Jan. 16 the Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement gave a community concert. The 
program was presented by Ralph Fed- 
erer and Helen Kwiatanowski, pianists; 
Mary Redmond, violinist; Ruth Steuer- 
nagle. soprano, and a trio. Composing 
the latter were: Mary Redmond, violin; 
Ruth Caplan, ’cello, and Esther Zeiden- 
schneider, piano. Margaret DeLaney 
was the accompanist. 








\lbert Spalding Arouses Enthusiasm in 
Terre Haute 


TERRE HAvTE, IND., Jan. 22.—George 
Jacob presented Albert Spalding in a 
iolin recital before one of the most en- 
thusiastic audiences ever gathered in 
this city. From the opening Bach num- 
bers to the close of the program, the 
irtist was recalled again and again. Sel- 
lom does one hear such beautiful read- 
ng of Bach. Brahms’ Sonata in D Mi- 
or, with the fine assistance of André 
Benoist, was played with warmth and 
beauty of tone, fine phrasing and deep 
inderstanding. L. E. A. 


Kreisler is Star in Newark 
NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 22.—Under the 
auspices of the Vassar College Salary 
Endowment Fund, and with the co-op- 
eration of the newly formed Newark 


Music Foundation, Fritz Kreisler gave 
a violin recital on Jan. 17 in the audi- 
torium of South Side High School. The 
program was a highly interesting and 
varied one, including a Mozart sonata, 
the prelude and fugue of Bach’s G Minor 
Sonata for violin solo, Corelli’s “La Fo- 
lia” and a group of tidbits ranging from 
Tartini to Cyril Scott and De Falla. Mr. 
Kreisler was at his best and the audi- 
ence was keenly appreciative. Car! Lam- 
son was a fitting accompanist. P. G. 


LOUISVILLE IS VISITED BY 
RENOWNED RECITAL-GIVERS 


Claudia Muzio, Cecilia Hansen, Guiomar 
Novaes and Mieczyslaw Miinz En- 
chant Their Audiences 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—Claudia 
Muzio appeared under the manage- 
ment of Charles G. Pritzker in the 
Columbia Auditorium recently. The 
great audience sat spellbound as Mme. 
Muzio sang “Pace, Pace mio Dio” from 
“La Forza del Destino.”” She began her 
program with Veracini’s ‘“Pastorale,” 
and sang French and English songs, as 
well as “Mia Piccirella’” by Salvator 
Rosa. All the numbers were interpreted 
with the noted soprano’s wonted ar- 
tistry. 

Louisville had the pleasure of hearing 
a famous violinist, Cecilia Hansen, who 
played recently in the Louisville Col- 
legiate School Auditorium. Vitali’s 
Ciaconna opened the program. Then fol- 
lowed music by Beethoven-Kreisler and 
Gluck and the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Concerto. The program closed 
with a group of modern numbers, among 
which was the Auer-Popper “Spinnlied.” 
Fine musicianship was arparent 
throughout the concert. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, appeared as 
the last attraction of the Louisville Col- 
legiate School Series, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. William Speed. She was 
much applauded for her artistic work. 
Bach’s E Flat Prelude opened the pro- 
gram, which was attended by a large 
audience. After numbers by Niemann 
and Poulenc, Mme. Novaes played Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Sonata. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club, under the direction of Frederick 
Cowles, presented Mieczyslaw Miinz at 
its third concert of the season. Appear- 
ing in the Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
Mr. Miinz enchanted everyone with his 
brilliant playing of Schumann’s Sonata 
in F Sharp Minor. The second part of 
his program consisted of Two Preludes 
by Rachmaninoff, Labunski’s Impromptu 
and Medtner’s “Fairy Tales.” Chopin’s 
Twelve Preludes, finely read, concluded 
the concert. 

JAMES GRIFFIN THOMPSON. 


Honegger’s “Judith” Has Holland Hear- 
ing 


ROTTERDAM, Jan. 3.—Honegger’s 
“Judith” was given in concert form by 
the local branch of the Toonkunst So- 
ciety recently, for the first time in Hol- 
land. The Utrecht Orchestra played the 
accompaniments, under Evert Cornelis’ 
baton. The work had a favorable re- 
ception. 








“Hearing a Bach cycle by Mr. Samuel ts a 
liberal education in showing how much pleas- 
ure 1s obtainable from Bach’s clavier music; 
that it exists to be enjoyed, not merely to form 
hurdles to be leaped by aspiring students.” — 
New York Herald, Jan. 20th, 1927. 











“A UNIQUE AND GIGANTIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT.”—Olga Samaroff. 


Harold Samuel 


BACH WEEK, TOWN HALL, 
NEW YORK 


January 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 


Numerous Encores Demanded at Conclusion of 


Each Program. 


Again in America, October Until January L5th, 
1928. 
Programs. 


Available for Bach and Miscellaneous 


Special Lecture Recital Programs Appropriate 
for Schools, Colleges, Conservatories, Music 


and Piano Clubs. 


Mr. Samuel is by no means a pianist of one 
period or one composer.’—New York Times. 


“Mr. Samuel proved beyond the question of a 
doubt that he is an ideal Schumann player as 
he 1s an ideal Bach player.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“There are pianists cropping up daily like so 
many dandelions. Y et among them all, Harold 
Samuel stands out a lonely individualist.’— 


Boston Herald. 


“He combines in one person the finest qualt- 
ties | have heard in the Bach playing of other 








great artists. Unatded by any ‘arrangements’ 





Samuel can bring more variety of mood and 





expressiveness into a Bach program than most 





people can achieve in a highly varied list of 





works by different composers.”—Olga Sama- 
rof, New York Evening Post, January 22nd, 
1927. 





Management, RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43rd Street New York City 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


Triumphs in 
New York Recital 


CARNEGIE HALL, DECEMBER 15, 1926 


Season 1927-1928 
Now Booking 


“An evening of in gratiating vocal art.” —Pitts Sanborn in The New York Telegram 


“This voice is definitely a musical instrument with a tone pellucid and crystalline. 
And the singer’s brain plays on it like an artist—that is to say with style and tem- 
perament. The result was the first vocal recital I have heard this year that was 
touched with enchantment.” —Richard Stokes. in The New York Evening World 


“Her singing was a delight and she was applauded to the echo.” 
—The New York Evening Post 


“An admirable inter preter of lyric song.” The New York Sun 


“She might easily have sung all of them over again so greatly did her audience 
like them.” The New York Times 





—— ps - 
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SAN JOSE AUDIENCES LIKE 
BARITONE AND CHINESE ART 


Reinald Werrenrath Gives Successful 
Recital—Grenville Pettis Presents 
Oriental Program 

San Jose, CaL., Jan. 22. — Reinald 
Werrenrath delighted 1000 persons on 
Jan. 14, when he gave the second con- 
cert in a series sponsored by the San 
Jose Musical Association in the State 
Teachers’ College Auditorium. Mr. Wer- 
renrath interspersed his program with 
interesting anecdotes and explanatory 
comments, which established an infor- 
mal atmosphere and added greatly to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

Mr. Werrenrath held his audience 
with skillful artistry. His best work was 
done in German lieder, and Jago’s 
“Credo” from “Otello” was given a su- 
perb performance. 

_A fine accompanist and an excellent 
piano soloist was Herbert Carrick. 

The San Jose Music Study Club pre- 
sented Grenville Pettis in a lecture on 
Chinese music at its first meeting of the 
New Year, held in Schofield Hall of the 
Y. W. C. A. Mr. Pettis gave an inter- 
esting exposition of Chinese art, appear- 
ing in an Oriental costume and exhibit- 
ing his collection of Chinese instruments. 
Songs and piano numbers by the lec- 
turer and by others who have worked in 
the Chinese idiom were given by Lulu 
E. Pieper, soprano, and Jean Madsen 
Schellbach, pianist. The latter accom- 
plished the feat of successfully playing 
Henry Cowell’s “Amiable Conversation.” 
Phonograph records of Chinese music, 
interpreted by native musicians, were 
also heard. 

_Henry Truax, head of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera League, has established a 
similar organization here for the study 
of opera. Weekly meetings will be held 
in the studio of Marjory M. Fisher. 
These study meetings are expected to 
lead to public presentation of an opera. 


Oakland Choirs Give Good Concerts 


OAKLAND, CaL., Jan. 22. — A highly 
successful concert has been given by the 
Wednesday Morning Choral, of which 
Paul Steindorff is conductor. Soloists 
were Albert Gillete, baritone; Dorothy 
Dukes-Dimm, ’cellist; Mrs. Abbott, so- 
prano; Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Ruedy, of 
the club. Music by Pergolesi, Kreisler 


and Seitz was sung. There were N 

spirituals, ably interpreted, and “The 
Golden Prince,” words by David Stevens 
and music of Henry Hadley, dedicated to 
Mr. Steindorff. In this Albert Gillete 
was the Prince, and Mrs. Abbott the 
Swallow. “Messiah” was given holiday 
performances in three down town 


churches. Leaders were Charles Lloyd, 
Edgar Thorpe and Walter Kennedy. In 
Berkeley, a celebration was held in the 
Greek Theater with some 5000 school 
children participating. In Oakland, the 
annua! Christmas festival was presented 
in the Civic Auditorium by the public 
school forces. ; i? Ae 8 





Music Hall Built By Song ot St. Olat "ps ad 





ORTHFIELD, MINN., Jan. 22—A 
“building built by song” is the new 
music hall at St. Olaf’s College, recently 


opened here. The famous St. Olaf’s 
choir, which has toured the United 
States and the northern countries of 


Europe several times, has provided the 
funds for this new music hall, a Gothic 
building of gray stone. The interior 
decorations suggest the Viking influence 
in the college, which is attended largely 
by students of Norwegian ancestry. 
The choir, with a membership of sixty 
students, seldom fails to earn from 
$12,000 to $30,000 for the college music 
fund each year. Soon after the open- 
ing of the college year, the personnel of 
the choir is selected. The choir is under 
the direction of Dr. F. Melius Christian- 
sen, who is also known as composer. 
The choir practices nearly every day 
In addition to group rehearsals, each 
voice is trained separately. The discip- 
line of the group demands complete dedi- 
cation to the one organization. Each 
Sunday the choir sings in St. John’s 
Church. In fall and winter the choir 


rehearses a cappella works of Bach and 
the German school of music created by 
that composer. There are solos, but the 
ideal of the choir calls for fine ensemble 
work rather than the featuring of any 
single voice. Most of the vocal arrange- 
ments are in eight parts. 

Dr. Christiansen this year intends to 
turn from the exclusive Bach-school pro- 
grams, to include some English and 
later German compositions, in addition 
to works of his own. This year’s tour 
includes New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago 
and Minneapolis and points in the mid- 
west. 

The choir has given concerts in prac- 
tically every State in the Union, and in 
Europe. The members represent largely 
the farms of the Northwestern States: 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, furnishing most of the 
students of the college. 

St. Olaf’s choir is the main activity at 
the college, and candidates for the foot- 
ball eleven sometimes give up their ath- 
letic ambitions to join the choir. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





GIVE MUSICAL PLAYLET 





Dallas Music Teachers’ Association Pre- 
sents “Musical Hounds” with Cast 
from Ranks 


DaLuLas, Tex., Jan. 22—The Dallas 
Music Teachers” Association deviated 
from its custom of set speeches at its 


annual banquet, and at the conclusion of 
the dinner gave a playlet in which six of 
the members took The playlet. 
“Musical Hounds,” was written by Paul 
Van Katwijk. The participants were 
J. Wesley Hubbel, Julius Albert Jahn, 
Frances Ruby Jahn, Mrs. Elton Thomp- 
son, Myrtle McKay and A. A. DeMond. 

The banquet was given in the blue 
room of the administration building of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


part. 


tion, and an improvised stage in one end 
of the room was usec. Eighty accredited 
teachers attended. J. Wesley Hubbel, 
president, presided over the banquet. 
Those appearing were Mmes. J. Roscoe 
Golden, Albert Smith, D. S. Switzer, 
Julia Graham Charlton, Mary Evans 
Brown, Margaret White, Walter Paul 
Romberg, Earle D. Behrends, Curt Beck, 
A. A. De Mond, Hedley Cooper, Paul 
Van Katwijk, J. Abner Sage. Mrs. Curt 
Beck gave some dialect stories. Mem- 
bers of the press called on were John M. 
Rosenfield of the Dallas News, Kathrine 
Manner of the Times Herald and Cora 
E. Behrends of MUSICAL AMERICA, New 
York. 

HAVANA.—Visiting Havana for the 
first time, Joseph Szigeti gave two 
violin concerts in the Payret Theater, 
with marked success. 


CHICAGO COMPANY TO GIVE 
THREE OPERAS IN BUFFALO 


Midwest Favorites Will Be Heard in Two 
Popular Works and One Novelty, 
Alfano’s “Resurrection” 


BUFFALO, Jan. 22.—This city will be 
the fifth in the itinerary of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company on its annual 
spring tour. The engagement here will 


last three days, and in the Lafayette 
Theater three operas will be presented to 
local music-lovers. On the evening of 
Feb. 21, “Il Trovatore” will be given by 
a distinguished cast, consisting of Rosa 
Raisa, Antonio Cortis, Florence Misgen, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Gildo Morelato, Giacomo Rimini, José 
Mojiea. Giorgio Polacco will conduct. 

The following evening will disclose 
“Resurrection” to the Buffalo public. 
Mary Garden will be heard in the part 
she has made famous in this country. 
Appearing with her will be Maria Claes- 
sens, Desiré Defrére, Clara Shear, Theo- 
dore Ritch, Mr. Mojica, Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Anna Hamlin, Antonio Nico- 
lich, Mr. Formichi, Alice D’Hermanoy, 
Lodovico Oliviero and Mme. Misgen. 
The conductor will be Roberto Moran- 
zoni. 

“La Traviata” will close the engage- 
ment on the evening of Feb. 23. Claudia 
Muzio will take the leading réle, assisted 
by Mme. D’Hermanoy, Giovanni Polese, 
Charles Hackett, Mr. Defrére, Mr. Nico- 
lich, Richard Bonelli, Mr. Mojica and 
the ballet. Henry G. Weber will conduct. 

The local committee is composed of 
George F. Rand, chairman; Michael M. 
Cohn, Walter Platt Cooke, Seymour H. 
Knox, J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Philip J. 
Wickser, and F, Warren Mundie, treas- 
urer. 





Dumesnil Gives Recital in Superior 

SUPERIOR, WIs., Jan. 22.—Maurice 
Dumesnil gave a piano recital recently 
in the Superior Normal Auditorium be- 


fore an enthusiastic audience. His pro- 
gram contained numbers by Haydn, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann. A piano 


owned by Chopin was used in the final 
group of two Chopin preludes, a ma- 
zurka, a nocturne and a waltz. Grace 
LeMar, contralto from Minneapolis, has 
been engaged as staff artist for WEBC, 
the Superior Evening Telegram radio 
station, which has studios both in Du- 
luth and Superior. v, 3. 
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as blazed by that remarkable baritone 


Running Deer Os-K e-Non- Ton Mohawk, Bear Clan 


is strewn with the kind of notices which lead to fame. Most of these are personal, extolling his superb voice, splendid 
appearance, his infectious humor, etc., etc.. but every now and again some especially discerning critic sees beyond the 
artist to the art and defines his REAL importance to the concert stage. 








Providence Journal, January Ilit> Indorsed by the American Museum of Natural History 














It is by no means usual for an Indian to make a display Os-ke-non-ton’s singing of Indian songs is the best thing we have 
of himself to the public at large and it is even more un- ever had. He established atmosphere, and his voice was wonderful. 
: usual for him to reveal his deeper emotions, as he must 
singing his tribal songs, his songs of love an te, and the lavs ae ae 
that sing of a glory long gone by. Few white men—even thos yade Mtisher—CuRATOR 
who frequent the red men’s haunts—ever succeed in getting tl 
Indian to sing for them. For that reason musicians who were 
deeply interested in aboriginal music found it difficult to learn 
at first hand. Only after they had won the friendship of a par- Available singly or with Tsianina 
ticular community—no easy feat—were they able to make a 
headway, and that often far more slight than the vere willing t rect 
admit BAMMAN 
So the advent of a chief im full regalia, willing 
tepee and do the things and say the things that n 
impossible to reveal or display e paleface br r 
event distinctly greater in moment than the pl g 
chestra, however distinguished. or the singing 
no matter what price. 
i Ihe singer, a very unusual baritone, sang songs that rane 
light lovesome temper to others of the most intens g 
tion. In his singing he revealed great power matched with int 
sympathy for his subject. He revealed also a keen se 
humor, and a naive, childish delight in what he was dome 
The “Invocation to the Sun God” was remarkable 
for its dignity and its reverence. In the manipul 
tion of the tom-tom to the tune of the war-songs 
he evoked a rhythm and a tempo that would make 





with envy 
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Roussel Suite Has Premiére in Boston 


Koussevitzky Gives First Performance of Music Written Ex- 


pressly for His Orchestra 





People’s Symphony and Dis- 


tinguished Artists Are Heard 








mies cinta 
pears Jan. 24—The feature of 

the thirteenth pair of concerts given 
by the Boston Symphony on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, Jan. 21 
and 22, was the world premiére of Rous- 
sel’s Suite in F, composed in 1926 and 
dedicated to Serge Koussevitzky. The 
program, which offered sharp contrast 
between the classic and modern schools, 
was as follows: 


Concerto Grosso, for string rchestra 
in B minor, No. 12 Hande! 
“Brandenbure™ Concerto No. 4 in G for 
violin, two futes and string hestra 
Rach 
Suite in F Rousse! 


“Poem of Ecstasy Skriabin 


Roussel’s Suite, still in manuscript, 
Was composed expressly for perform- 
ance by the Boston Symphony under Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction. No literary 
program underlies the work. It is “de 
la musique pure.” 

The Suite is in three movements,— 
Prelude, Sarabande and Gigue. Roussel, 
employing the full resources of the 
modern orchestra achieves striking rich- 
ness and transparency, deep sonority 
without thickness. The form is vital, 
organic, and easily discernible. Rhyth- 
mic effects are sample, straightforward, 
and highly effective. A pounding, march- 
ing rhythm surges through the Prelude. 
a languorous one through the Sarabande, 
and the Gigue lilts along buoyantly. The 
rhythmic simplicity of the entire work 
is one of its notable characteristics 
Roussel’s Suite. though “pure music,” 
is not of forbidding subject matter 
Thematically and harmonically the mu- 
sic abounds in exotic effects of Oriental 
richness. The Prelude is lustily ex- 
travagant, the Sarabande is warmly ex- 
pressive, and the Gigue has a pleasing. 
biting tang with a tune of rollicking 
yet distinctive gaiety. Roussel’s ex- 
hilarating music was very favorably 
received. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave, in his highly 
personal way, an impassioned reading of 
the “Poem of Ecstasy.” The contrast 
between Handel and Bach was a telling 
stroke of program construction. In the 
Bach Concerto Mr. Burgin, concert- 


wan 


Laurent, solo flutist, 
their beautiful 


master, and Mr. 
were singled out for 
performances. 

The People’s Symphony, under Stuart 
Mason, gave its seventh program in 
Jordan Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
16. Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, was the 
soloist. The program was as follows: 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. . Bach-Abert 

Piano Concerto in D Minor .. Brahms 

Pastoral! Symphony ........ Beethoven 

Mr. Miinz gave an admirable perform- 
ance of the Concerto, investing it with 
profoundness of feeling and a heroic 
grandeur. He was recalled many times 
tor his notable playing. Mr. Mason cor- 
ducted the “Pastoral” Symphony with 
fime taste and a keen sense of structural 
proportions. The orchestra has achieved 
a mellowness and euphony of outstand- 
ing quality. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and 
George Gershwin, pianist-composer, gave 
am unusually entertaining recital in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 16. Mr. Gershwin, assisted by Mr. 
Daly, played his “Rhapsody in Blue” 
(arranged for two pianos), striking for 
its harmonic richness and rhythmic spici- 
ness, though lacking the background of 
erchestral color. Five Preludes by 
Gershwin revealed the composer’s skil! 
in the elaboration of melodies, some of 
happy flavor, along original lines. Each 
Prelude established its mood. The morc 
popular melodies sung by Mme. d’Al- 
varez, with sprightliness, were joyously 


received. Mme. D’Alvarez also sang 
French and Spanish songs with fine 
artistry Edward Hart, accompanist, 


played skillfully. 
Recitals Are Enjoyed 


Gilbert Ross, violinist. was heard in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 10 in a varied pro- 
gram of well-chosen music which in- 
cluded a Brahms sonata. In this so- 
nata, Mr. Ross showed himself a musi- 
cian of distinctive attainments. He has 
an alert imagination. sympathetic to the 
varying moods of the music at hand. 
The delicate music was tossed off with 
telling effect, and to profounder music 
Mr. Ross brought depth and dignity of 





CORDIAL WELCOME GIVEN SEATTLE SYMPHONIC FORCES 





Capacity Audience Greets Krueger and 
His Players—Club Members 
Continue Varieus Activities 


SEATTLE, Jan. 22.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, appearing at its third concert 
in the Metropolitan Theater, was again 
heard by a capacity audience which i 
dicated its unqualified approval of the 
ensemble under Kar! Krueger. Listed 
were Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival”; “Sche- 
hérazade” by Rimsky-Korsakoff; Braun- 
fels’ “Marriage of the Pigeons”; the 
“Cristantemi” of Puccini, and “Les Pre- 
ludes” by Liszt. 

The Philomel Club, conducted by R. H 
Kendrick, gave its winter concert in the 
Roosevelt High School, assisted by Her- 
bert Gould, baritone. Both club mem- 
bers and soloist contributed to an effec- 
tive program. Among the popular cho- 
ral numbers were Bliss’ “My Littk 
White Rose,” and the Liszt-Matthews’ 
“Lorelei.” Harry A. Burdick was the 
accompanist. 

The second of a series of chamber 
music programs was excellently given 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club String 
Quartet. Members of this ensemble are 
Margaret McCulloch Lang and Alice 
Williams Sherman, violinists; Louise 
Benton Oliver, viola player, and Iris 
Canfield, ‘cellist. The principal number 


was Mendelssohn’s 
No. 2. 

The first meeting of the Clef Clu» 
for the year attracted a large attend- 
ance. Plans for the new Civic Audi- 
torlum were explained by one of the 
architects in charge. W. H. Donley, 
president, was in the chair. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONCERTS 


Quartet, Op. 44, 


Henri Deering Plays Modern Piano Mu- 
sic—Pacific Society Gives Program 
San FRANcisco, Jan. 22.—Henri Deer- 

ing gave an interesting program of mod- 

ern plano music at Ida Scott’s fortnight- 
ly musicale in the new Mark Hopkins 

Hotel. Debussy, Poulenc, Villa Lobos, 

Balfour Gardiner, Satie, Medtner, Ravel, 

Reger and De Falla were the composers 

represented, and the compositions were 

mostly unfamiliar. All were cordially 
received. Mr. Deering is most convinc- 
ing in brilliant numbers. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 
Mrs. John McGaw and Hilda Claire 
Goldberg, pianists; Austin Mosher, bari- 
tone; Julian Brodetzky, violinist, and 
Marie Stoney, accompanist, at last 
week's program—their first in 1927. 

MarRsoryY M. FISHER. 
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feeling. His finger technic was fleet and 
firm, and his bow arm supple and re- 
sourceful. Mr. Ross’ tone is of grate- 
ful quality, warm yet not cloying, and 
unmarred by any flaws of intonation. 
As an interpreter, Mr. Ross arrests at- 
tention by virtue of the thought and live 
fancy which permeate his playing. Ed- 
ward Harris played exceptionally beau- 
tiful accompaniments. 

Clara Haskil gave a piano recital in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 19. Her program 
included compositions by Bach-Busoni, 
Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Ravel and Liapounoff. Miss Haskil has 
a technic that can meet the requirements 
of the speed she summons in her play- 
ing. Of electric temperament, she brings 
to her interpretations energetic, high 
strung emotion. Climaxes are piled up 
with rushing abandon. For necessary 
contrast, Miss Haskil can play with wist- 
ful serenity, and can summon a songful 
tone as well as an intensely dramatic 
one. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of its series of three concerts in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 20. Its program, an all- 
Beethoven one, consisted of the Quartet 
in F Minor, Op. 95; the String Trio 
in C Minor, Op. 9, No. 3, and the Quar- 
tet in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2. The 
Flonzaleys played with their inimitable 
refinement, poise and classic polish. 

Gil Valeriano, tenor, was heard in 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
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American Premiére of Holst 
Work Announced for Ann 
Arbor Festival 


NN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 22.— 
The American premiére of 
Holst’s Chorai Symphony is an- 
nounced as a feature of the Thirty- 
fourth annual festival, to be heid 
from May 18 to 21. Beethoven’s 
Mass in D will be sung in observ- 
ance of this composer’s centenary, 





and “Carmen” is also scheduled 
for performance. The Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Frederick 
Stock, wiil participate, as will also 
the University Choral Union, un- 
der Earl Vincent Moore, musical 
director of the festival. A large 
children’s chorus will be led by 
Joseph E. Maddy. 
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CONTRALTO 


“In the part of ‘Siebel’ (Faust) her singing gave evidence of intense 
feeling and sincerity in interpretation.” 


“Grace Leslie was particularly 


Syracuse Journal, Dec. 10, 1926 


“But what counted more toward the success of the evening was 
the dramatic ability of each, particularly contralto, a quality 
essential to a proper rendition of the Verdi Score.” 

Syracuse Post-Standard, Dec. 10, 1926 


“Achieved expressive richness of tone and kept faith 
with her text.”"—Boston Transcript, Dec. 20, 1926 


“In perfect voice, she added, with her dignity of 
appearance, the last touch of solemn churchliness 
that was needed to make the performance a mas- 
The best in twenty-six years.” 


Worcester Eve. Post, Dec. 29, 1926 


22, in an extensive and varied program, 
including songs of his native Spain. Mr. 
Valeriano gave pleasure with a voice of 
fine quality and training. He sings with 
good musicianship and with warmth of 
feeling—attributes which won for him 
both the approval of the layman as well 
as that of the discriminating connois- 
seur. The Spanish songs were very well 
liked. Alice Vaiden accompanied with 
fine feeling. HENRY LEVINE. 
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Johnson and Bori Return in “Roméo et Juliette” 





Popular Artists Acclaimed in 
Gounod’s Tuneful Work— 
Nanette Guilford Makes 
Successful Appearance as 
“Nedda” in Season’s Third 
“Pagliacci” “Walkure” 
and “Turandot” Draw 
Large Audiences—Florence 
Easton Returns to Role of 
“Rachel” in “Juive” 


Beethoven's “Fidelio,” 
the outstanding event of 
the week was the sea- 
son’s first performance 
of “Roméo et Juliette,” 
marking the return to the Metropoli- 
tan’s stage of Lucrezia Bori and Ed- 
ward Johnson. Mme. Galli-Curci 
drew her usual crowd of admirers in 
“Lucia,” which was bracketed with 
the ballet “Skyscrapers.”” Ezio Pinza 
was heard for the first time here as 
Cardinal Brogni in Halévy’s “La 
Juive.” Other operas of the week in- 
cluded “Walkire,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” with “Pagliacci” and a _ special 
“Turandot” for the Florence Crittenton 
League. The Sunday Night Concert for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan’s Emerg- 
ency Fund brought a large array of 
popular singers in an interesting pro- 
gram, also a packed house. 





Bori and Johnson Return 


Whatever else he may have failed to 
achieve, Charles Gounod contrived to 
capture the spirit of flowering young 
love, and with this he alembicated his 
“Faust.” But when he had finished that 
work, there were odds and ends of 
melody left over, touched with the same 
glamor, roseate with the same tender 
dreams, perfumed with same sweet 
scents, fevered with the same heedless 
longings, in the call of youth to youth. 
So “Roméo et Juliette” came _ into 
being as a feebler “Faust,” so far as its 
music was concerned, and today its place 
in the operatic répertoire depends chiefly 
upon the illusion of the players of its 
titular réles. 


Thursday evening brought the Gounod 
opera back to the Metropolitan in its 
first performance of the year, with two 
singers in whom this quality of illusion 
was preéminent. It was her season’s re- 
entry for Lucrezia Bori, and his, also, 
for Edward Johnson. For the present 
generation of opera-goers, these two 
have made the parts of the ill-fated 
Veronese particularly their own; though 
doubtless there are others who sing the 
roles with their own meed of vocal 
charm. Only a few gray heads—or bald 
ones—now bother to recall the days of 
Jean de Reszke and Emma Eames. Here 
and there a veteran interjects a word 
about Muratore or Geraldine Farrar. 
But Bori and Johnson, by virtue of their 
ability to achieve in song and its con- 
comitant action something approximat- 
ing what Shakespeare prepared for the 
spoken stage, need make no obeisance 
to the past in essaying these varts today. 

The action of Thursday night’s opera 
was interrupted at the first entry of each 
f these favorite singers, and both were 
called before the curtain many times. 
Sharing in their popularity was Law- 
rence Tibbett, who made an excellent 
mpression in his first assumption of the 
réle of mercurial Mercutio. Others in 
the cast were Ellen Dalossy as Stephano, 
Henriette Wakefield as Gertrude, Léon 
Rothier as Frére Laurent, Angelo Bada 
as Tybalt, and in secondary roéles, Max 
\ltglass, Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, 
\damo Didur and Louis D’Angelo. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 

Miss Bori was never lovelier to look 
ipon in the part and she sang her music 
vith a bright and winning youthfulness, 

nd somewhat more colorfully as to tone 
than when she first essayed it in New 
York. Her treatment of the death episode 
emains as skillful as it is affecting, and 
t would be difficult to think of a Juliette 
vith a quicker appeal to the sympathies. 
[he waltz song in the first act has never 
meant for her the bravura display of an 


elder day, but it was neatly projected on 
this occasion, to the evident joy of the 
applausive auidence. 

Johnson’s Roméo gives the lie direct to 
those date-hounds who insist that he is 
just a few years senior to the romantic 
young hotblood of Shakespeare’s fantasy. 
He was youth personified—youth en- 
cased in green or purple doublet and 
hose, slender, graceful, gallant, fash- 
ioned for wooing. He sang with much 
charm and with an eloquence that at 
times transcended Gounod’s honeyed 
phrases, though not always with his 
usual certainty as to pitch. 

Tibbett’s Mercutio was an altogether 
creditable addition to his accomplish- 
ments at the Metropolitan. He sang the 
Queen Mab air with the requisite dash 
and bravado and his fine voice was a 
source of pleasure whenever it was 
heard. Perhaps his swagger had in it 
something of self-consciousness, but, if 
so. it should wear off speedily enough at 
subsequent appearances in the role. 

Of the other parts it is not necessary 


‘to speak in any detail, save to note that 


Rothier’s Friar was as sonorous as any 
monk of that day might well have been 
expected to be, and that Miss Dalossy’s 
Stephano was pretty and pert, if not al- 
ways blameless in the matter of attack- 
ing the exact middle of the note. In its 
entirety, this was as good a performance 
of Gounod’s rosewater opera as au- 
diences of today are likely to « 


The Third “Walkiire” 


For the third time this season, ‘“Wal- 
kiire” was sung on Monday night, Jan. 
17, though with some changes in cast 
from the former hearings. Nanny Lar- 
sen-Todsen assumed the part of Briinn- 
hilde, singing superbly and giving a fine 
dramatic reading of the part. Curt 
Taucher, in better voice, was Siegmund, 
and Maria Miiller an appealing and vo- 
cally fine Sieglinde. Michael Bohnen, 
less active dramatically and with more 
repose than is his wont, was Wotan, and 
Pavel Ludikar a new Hunding doing all 
that can be done with one of the most 
uninteresting of all operatic réles. Karin 
Branzell returned to the réle of Fricka 
of which she has always been one of the 
best exponents and sang her one scene 
superbly. The remaining parts were 
capably filled by Marcella Réseler, Char- 
lotte Ryan, Editha Fleischer. Marion 
Telva, Merle Alcock, Grace Anthony and 
Kathleen Howard. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted. be A 


The Opera Twins 


Nanette Guilford’s first appearance as 
Nedda was a feature of the double bill, 
once tersely referred to as “Cav and 
Pag” by an advertising writer, given on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 19. And very 
successfully did Miss Guilford discharge 
the task allotted to her. In appearance, 
in song and in action, she admirably ful- 
filled requirements, though her concept 
of the character did not differ in essen- 
tials from portrayals furnished by dis- 
tinguished predecessors. 

Giovanni Martinelli scored his usual 
success as Canio, singing with the opu- 
lent tone which always delights an audi- 
ence, and acting with force. As Tonio, 
Antonio Scotti demonstrated afresh his 
comprehensive knowledge of vocal and 
histrionic art, his innate authority as’a 
musician and the brilliance of a mind 
that ever functions at the fullness of its 
power. Never was an ovation better 
deserved than was accorded Mr. Scotti 
at the close of the Prologue. 

In the supplementary roles of Beppe 
and Silvio, Alfio Tedesco and George 
Cehanovsky were, respectively, well in 
the picture. 

Maria Jeritza and Armand Tokatyan 
were given the leading réles in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” While Mme. Jeritza 
was not, perhaps, in her best voice, she 
made Santuzza a living, vibrant figure. 
Mr. Tokatyan sang Turiddu’s music, ac- 
cording to the best traditions and acted 
with intelligence. There was an attrac- 
tive Lola in Ina Bourskaya, and Marie 
Mattfeld made Mamma Lucia a really 
vital personage. Mario Basiola was thor- 
oughly competent as Alfio. 

Vincenzo Bellezza conducted both 
operas with as much enthusiasm as if 
they were both new to him, and was 
especially considerate in allowing the 
principals all the liberties they = 
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A Special “Turandot” 


“Turandot” was sung to its seventh 
sold-out house at a special performance 
given Friday afternoon, Jan. 21, for the 
benefit of the -F.orence Crittenton 
League. There were no variations in the 
cast. Maria Jeritza was the Princess 
Turandot, not quite up to her best form 
vocally, but thrilling all the same in 
every dramatic detail. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi was again the unknown prince who 
dared risk his neck on the chance of 
guessing right the riddles that would 
win him the glinty, cold Princess. Max 
Altglass was the Emperor Altoum, Pavel 
Ludikar was Timur, the dethroned Tar- 
tar King, and Martha Attwood sang the 
role of Liu, the young slave girl, in a 
way that was a decided improvement on 
her first performances. Giuseppe De 
Luca, Angelo Bada and Alfio Tedesco 
were Ping, Pang and Pong respectively. 
George Cehanovsky was a mandarin and 
Louise Lerch and Dorothea Flexer two 
maids. Tullio Serafin conducted. 


E 
“Lucia” and “Skyscrapers” 


Lucy Ashton went her witless way at 
the Metropolitan Friday evening, Jan. 
21, with Amelita Galli-Curci the poor 
young innocent who was tricked into her 
grave. Mme. Galli-Curci gave a rather 
careful, subdued performance, one that 
carried not too much illusion to be sure, 
but a very pleasing one vocally with 
measure upon measure of cool, limpid 
tones. Armand Tokatyan was in good 
voice and gave a competent performance 
of the broken-hearted Edgar. Giuseppe 
Danise was the villainous Sir Henry. 
Léon Rothier was Raymond, his chap- 
lain. Alfio Tedesco was Arthur, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri was Norman, Minnie 
Egener Alice. Vincenzo Bellezza con- 
ducted. 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers” 
with its amusing and rather confused 
echoes of modern American life fol- 
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Louise Homer to be 
Guest at Metropolitan 
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Louise Homer 


Homer to the 
appear- 


The return of Louise 
Metropolitan Opera for guest 
ances next season is announced. 

The American contralto last sang at 
the Metropolitan in the season of 1919. 
She has subsequently toured widely in 
concert and has appeared as guest in sev- 
eral seasons with the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Recently Mme. Homer gave three 
guest performances in “Samson et Da- 
lila” and “Il Trovatore” with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles opera com- 
panies. 

She has also sung as guest with the 
Washington Opera. In the course of 
her appearances with the Metropolitan, 
Mme. Homer created réles in American 
premiéres of “Hansel and Gretel” and 
“K6énigskinder.” 

All the material in MusicaL America is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when prover credit is given. 
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Yolanda Mero 


Duo-Art Recordings 


“A remarkable pianist, 
who in the mastery of 
her instrument need 
make no apology for her 
sex; yet one who adds to 
the 


qualities of delicacy and 


virility feminine 
charm.” 


Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin | 
(1926) | 
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GRACE HAMILTON MORREY, 


exponent, who will give four 
of tmtemsive piene tustruction at the 
Miami Comservetery, the music unit of the 
new Miaws University, Corel Gebles. Bertha 
Fester. divecter of the comservetery. states 
comes with the highest 
« fimshed ertist, that 
representative artists 
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GRACE HAMILTON 
MORREY 


The 
Baldwin 


was when I went through 


the Baldwin Piano Factories at 
Cincinnati, that there came to me 
full realization of the true signifi- 
cance and the splendid co-ordi- 
nated effort and detailed work- 
manship that go to make up these 
instruments 

“The yet 


»f the bass makes the Bald- 


sonorous covered 
tone 
win concert grand unique among 
Pianos. 
salient feature which I have noted 


American This is a 
with especial pleasure as my de- 
mands of a piano are always ex- 
This 


one 


acting in this particular. 


quality, however. its only 
among the many superior at- 
tributes that make for a tout-en- 
semble 


richness of tone. 


of the rarest purity and 


“I experience the greatest of 


pleasure in my use of the Bald- 

win Pianos for ‘concert and 

studio 
Grace Hamilton Morrey.” 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
TWO OPERA TROUPES 


Chaliapin and San Carlo 
Companies Are Warmly 
Welcomed 


By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, Jan. 22.—Opera again 
holds the boards in Los Angeles. Pre- 
ceding the opening of the annual visit 
of the San Carlo Company in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on the evening of 


Jan. 17, opera enthusiasts were given the 
opportunity of seeing and hearing Feo- 
dor Chaliapin and his company in two 
performances of “The Barber of Seville” 
in the Shrine Auditorium. 

The long anticipated visit of Mr. Chali- 
apin in opera attracted a large audience 
on Jan. 13, the date of his first appear- 
ance. Cast in the réle of Basilio, Mr. 
Chaliapin, from the moment of his en- 
trance in the second act, became the 
center of attention, and by his clever 
burlesque evoked many ripples of laugh- 
ter. The part did not, however, give 
him the best chance to show his skill as 
a singer. 

Seme of the best singing of the eve- 
ning was vouchsafed by Elvira de Hi- 
dalgo, who assumed the réle of Rosina. 
Joseph Bobrovich as Count Almaviva, 
was effective. Giuseppe La Puma as Dr. 
Bartolo did excellent work. Giorgio Du- 
rando was a traditional Figaro; and 
Anna Lissetzkaya a sprightly Bertha. 
Eugene Plotnikoff conducted. The 
Behymer management sponsored the en- 
gagement. 


“Carmen” Opens Series 

The San Carlo forces presented “Car- 
men” at the opening of its three weeks’ 
season in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on the evening of Jan. 17. With Alice 
Gentle and Franco Tafuro as the chief 
protagonists, the opera was vouchsafed 
a performance that had many points of 
excellence. Miss Gentle developed the 
character of Carmen naturally, costumed 
it becomingly and sang the music well. 
Mr. Tafuro made a handsome Don Jose 
and sang with skill and beauty of tone. 
After the Flower Song, the audience was 
frankly disappointed when an encore 
was not forthcoming and held up the 
progress of the opera for several min- 
utes. Lorenzo Conati, new to this city, 
was the Escamillo, singing and acting 
effectively. Alice Homer as Micaela 
made an appealing picture and sang ad- 
mirably. Francesco Curci, Natale Cervi 
and Andrea Mongelli proved worthy in 
lesser réles. Philine Falco and Bernice 
Schalker fitted into the scene as Fras- 
quita and Mercedes. Carlo Peroni led 
his orchestra skillfully. The chorus was 
unusually good, the ensemble showing the 
results of constant practice together. 

“Aida,” with Clara Jacabo as the hero- 
ine; Stella De Mette as Amneris; Gae- 
tano Tommasini, Radames, and Gino 
Lulli, Amonasro, was the second number 
on the Gallo bill, on the evening of Jan. 
18. The company shows progress—not 
only in some of the leading singers, but 
also in matters of staging and ensemble 
—over previous years, and fully main- 
tained the high standard set on the open- 
ing night. The ballet did some effective 
dancing, and the chorus sang briskly. 
Other members of the cast were Andrea 
Mongelli, Natale Cervi, Francesco Curci 
and Bernice Schalker. 

Ludvico Tomarchio, for several sea- 
sons one of the principal tenors of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, has estab- 
lished his headquarters in this city and 
will devote his time to teaching and sing- 
ing in concert. 

The vocal abilities of Maxine Carlo, 
thirteen-year-old coloratura soprano, 
have been praised recently as the result 
of her appearance in the Metropolitan 
Theater. She is a pupil of Rosa St. 
Ember, and has been engaged for a series 
of appearances at Sid Grauman’s Egyp- 
tian Theater in Hollywood. 

Margaret Goetz, opera recitalist, gave 
an interesting study of “Faust” in the 
new City Library on the afternoon of 
Jan. 15. The program was illustrated 
with colored slides. Soloists were Jessie 
McDonald Patterson. soprano; William 
Pilcher, tenor, and Hal Davidson Crain, 
baritone. 


Cleveland Hears Program at Institute 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 22.—The forty-fifth 
faculty recital of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music was given recently at the school 
by John Peirce, baritone, and the Ribau- 
pierre Quartet. Mr. Peirce sang Spanish 
and Russian songs, displaying grasp of 


the style and winning much applause. 
The Quartet gave works by Debussy and 
Brahms with fine quality of tone and 
finish of detail. The group is composed 
of André de Ribaupierre, first violin; 
Charlotte DeMuth Williams, second vio- 
lin; Quincy Porter, viola, and Rebecca 
Haight, ’cello. A program of the mas- 
ters was presented recently at the 
school’s thirty-fifth student recital. A 
two-piano number, “Variations on a 
Theme by Beethoven” by Saint-Saéns, 
was given by Winifred Wright and 
Frieda Schumacher. Courtney Bock, 
aged thirteen years, proved versatile, 
playing on the piano Haydn’s “Gypsy” 
Rondo, and on the violin, the first move- 
ment of a concerto. Among the other 
numbers were Grieg’s “Danse Caprice,” 
played by Evelyn Patterson; Bach’s 
Gavotte, by Erik Kahlson; Ysaye’s 
“Réve d’Enfant,” by Margaret Wright. 
A ’cello number, Handel’s Sarabande, by 
Kathleen Lenz, and a group of songs by 
Catherine Field and Harriet Weed, com- 
pleted the list. 


OPERA IN SAN ANTONIO 





Local Bow of “Namiko-San” Feature of 
Manhattan Singers’ and Ballet Lists 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 22. — The’ 


Manhattan Opera Company, in conjunc- 
tion with the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, 
completed an engagement of three nights 
and matinée, Jan. 6 to 8, in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, under Mildred Gates’ 
local management. Andreas Pavley and 
his ballet were enthusiastically approved 
in the skillful bills which preceded each 
opera, Adolph Schmid conducting. 

Outstanding in interest was a first 
hearing of Tamaki Miura in “Namiko 
San” at a matinée performance, in which 
she was equally as convincing as in 
“Madama Butterfly,” given the opening 
night. Mme. Miura was in excellent 
voice and Aldo Franchetti’s opera was 
generally commended for musical value 
and the charm and beauty of its Oriental 
coloring. The cast included Sergei Rad- 
amsky, as the Monk; Graham Marr, 
Daymio; Luigi Dalle Molle, Gardener; 
and Joseph Cavadore, Yolanda Rinaldi, 
Fausto Bozza, Grace Forester and 
Gordon Chenet in other rdles. 

The cast for “Butterfly” included also 
Ada Paggi, as Suzuki; George Brandt, 


Pinkerton; Mr. Marr, Sharpless; Mr. 
Cavadore, Goro; Miss Rinaldi, Kate 
Pinkerton; Mr. Dalle Molle, Prince 


Yamadori; Mr. Bozza, the Bonze; and 
Guilio Verada, the Commissioner. 
“Pagliacci” was given with Orville 
Harrold as Canio; Marie Williams, 
Nedda; Pariso Votto, Tonio; Mr. Cava- 


dore, Beppe; and Luigi Dalle Molle, 
Silvio. 

“Rigoletto” was sung by Mr. Votto, as 
Rigoletto; Mr. Harrold, the Duke; 


Louise Bave, Gilda; Mr. Bozza, Spara- 
fucile; Miss Paggi, Maddalena; with Mr. 
Dalle Molle, Mr. Verado, Mr. Cavadore, 
Miss Rinaldi and Ricardo Alberftini 
completing the cast. The performances 
were excellently directed by Aldo Fran- 
chetti. The orchestra’s playing won 
high praise. 

At a meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, on 
Jan. 4, Helen Oliphant Bates conducted 
a program on “Music of the Northland.” 
Miss Bates read a paper. Works by 
Grieg, Palmgren, Sibelius and Tchaikov- 
sky were given by Mrs. Tekla Seebe 
Staffel, Fern Hersch and Olga Heye, 
pianists; Mrs. Eugene Hays, soprano; 
Mrs. T. H. Flannery, contralto; and Mrs. 
James Graham, soprano. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


KREUTZER SOLOIST 
WITH DETROIT MEN 


Giannini, Levitzki, Hayes 
and De Reszké Singers 
Applauded 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, Jan. 22.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch conduct- 
ing and with Leonid Kreutzer as soloist, 
gave the following program in Orchestra 


Hall on Jan. 13 and 14. The program: 
Third Symphony (“Eroica”), in E Fiat, 
Beethoven 


Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor, 
Tchaikovsky 

The orchestra seemed to reach its 
peak, for never has it been heard to bet- 
ter advantage. One was scarcely con- 
scious of individual choirs, for they 
blended to form one well balanced whole. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s readings followed 
classic outlines, but they were intensely 
dramatic and glowed with color. Mr. 
Kreutzer came heralded as a great pian- 
ist, and his performance surpassed all 
expectations. His presentation of the 
Tchaikovsky work was dynamic. He 
carried his audience with him until the 
final note, when the auditorium rang 
with plaudits that lasted many minutes. 
The assistance which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave the soloist was impeccable and 
added much to Mr. Kreutzer’s success. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 17, Grace 


Denton presented Mischa _Levitzki, 
pianist, and Dusolina Giannini, soprano, 
in Masonic Auditorium. Mr. Levitzki, 


who had not played here in several years, 
achieved a tremendous success. He was 
most effective in florid numbers, in which 
his technic was of a dazzling brilliance. 
The Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata was 
the chief number of the program. Miss 
Giannini sang well and was particularly 
acclaimed for her presentation of “Vissi 
D’Arte” from “Tosca.” 

Roland Hayes regaled Detroiters with 
one of the finest exhibitions of vocal ar- 
tistry heard here in many months on 
Jan. 12. He has never equalled this 
performance here, and the audience ap- 
plauded him so persistently that many 
encores were added. Of Mr. Hayes’ 
opening group, Beethoven’s “Adelaide” 
was perhaps the outstanding feature. 
Two of the loveliest groups included 
songs by Schubert, Debussy and Griffes. 
The audience struggled vainly to have 
each one repeated. The closing part of 
the program consisted of spirituals in- 
imitably sung. Mr. Hayes’ accompanist, 


William Lawrence, shared in the ova- 
tion. 
The de Reszké Singers and Wil! 


Rogers appeared in the Masonic Audi- 


torium on Jan. 13. Mr. Rogers was 
clever, and the quartet provided some 
enjoyable moments. All the artists 
were warmly welcomed. The bass, 


Harold Kellogg, was formerly a promi- 
nent Detroit musician, being a church 
singer and a member of the Orpheus 
Club. 

June Lennox Wells and Mrs. John L. 
Dexter arranged the program presented 
by the Tuesday Musicale in the audi- 
torium of the Women’s City Club on the 
morning of Jan. 18. Those participating 
were Mrs. B. F. Mulford. who read a 
paper; Flora Swaby, ’cellist: Elizabeth 
Avery Miils. Helen Kennedy Snyder and 
Mrs. E. B. Smith, vocalists; Helen Burr 
Brand, harpist; Helen Andrus Merrill. 
pianist; and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherill, ac- 
companist. 
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Saleski’s tone had a rich warmth, 
mand of the instrument permitted him to produce all 
the gradations of sound of which the ‘cello is capable.”— 
York 
“Mr. Saleski’s tone is big and sonorous.” 

“Gdal Saleski is a capable ‘cellist and a gifted com 
York American, April 3, 
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A merican Composers’ “Lack of H umor’ 


VU UEORDAAPUAGAAAGADA SGA AAANMOAAONS ESOL TENE 0TH 


Unenbenelld Serious Approach 
to Art Deseribed as Defect 
by Hubert J. Foss, Visiting 
British Editor — Course in 
Counterpoint for Syncopa- 
tors Recommended — What 
Men in Albion Are Doing 


MERICAN composers are too serious. 
What they need is “a greater sense 
of fun.” 

A young missionary from England 
thus sums up the creative situation in 
the United States. He is Hubert J. Foss, 
founder and musical editor of the music 
department of the Oxford University 


Press, London, who is now on his first 
visit to America, and he says: “I always 
have the feeling that an American musi- 
cian, when he sits down to compose, 
wraps a towel about his head and com- 
munes with himself thus: ‘I must be 
earnestly aesthetic!’ 

“Now, I don’t like a professional mu- 
sical joker, one who produces squeaky 
noises like those of motor cars or writes 
duets for piccolo and bassoon, or other 
eutré combinations. But the sense of 
lightmess and wit is very important. I 
make a plea particularly for the sense 
of humor which informs. It is an anti- 
dote to that deadly seriousness of imi- 
tation-Straussians.” 

In qualifying his statement, Mr. Foss 
makes the important observation that he 
has not been in the country for very 
long. In that time, however, he has 
heard a goed bit of music. His visit 
was made in particular to address the 
convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association at Rochester on “The 
Younger British Composer.” 

“In general, [ feel that American mu- 
sic rather lacks the impress of nation- 
ality,” he says. “This despite the fact 
that I am very sympathetic with it. You 
may not agree with me, but I feel that 
George Gershwin has the most natural 
musical inventive ability of anyone to 
whose music I have thus far listened 
here. Of course, I should qualify this by 
saying that I have not heard the music 
of several well-known figures in your 
musical life—Loeffler, for instance, of 
whom I have heard a great deal, and not 
much of Griffes, either. If facile writers 
in the syncopated idiom would only pur- 
sue a course of rigorous technical study 
for a year, what a school of native music 
you might have! I feel that it would 


be not a clipping of their wings, but a 
weapon in their hands.” 
International Library 
The British visitor had occasion, dur- 


ing his visit to Rochester, to hear per- 
formances of native ballets and an op- 
eratic cantata, as well as a program of 
orchestra music by native composers. 
His interest in our music is revealed by 
a plan which he is projecting for an 
“exchange library” for English and 
American music. He has arranged with 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music at Rochester, to 
send him a list of American works which 
would be of interest to British conduc- 
ters. His plan for a library includes the 
keeping of scores and parts which might 
be loaned for a nominal sum both in 
Engiand and America. This would con- 
sist of larger works, both orchestral and 
chamber music. The library would center 
on the Oxford University Press and have 
branches in both lands. 

Of his American impressions, Mr. Foss 
says: “I feel that the standard of or- 
chestral music is probably higher here, 


whereas that of choral music, both in 
taste and performance, is far better in 
England, for the most part. Anyone 


studying conditions here does not fully 
realize till after his arrival what an 
enormous influence on American music 
the great distances have. In America— 
a country of wide spaces—the workers 
for music are important in many small 
communities. This is so also on the Con- 
tinent, but less so in England. There the 
London career is almost the sole guar- 
anty of prestige. Conductors for the 
large provincial orchestras are mostly 
drawn from London. In Germany, on the 


other hand, many of the most noted con- 
ductors have come to the capitals from 
smaller centers. 

“Orchestral music in England suffers 
iniquitous 


from the ‘deputy’ system. 


MOUTH 





METH HPMeE TEPER TLL 


That is, the players who have more lu- 
crative solo engagements in the theaters 
and elsewhere for certain nights can de- 
pute other players to take their places 
who have very often never seen the work 








Outstanding Figures in Medern British Music. 
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is most original. There is E. J. Moeran, 
whose Violin Sonata, String Quartet and 
two orchestral rhapsodies are important.” 

Other names of which Mr. Foss speaks 
with admiration are Arthur Benjamin, 





Left to Right: Ralph Vaughan Williams, 


Gustav Holst and Herbert Howells 


to be played. This, of course, is not 
tolerated in America, but visiting guest 
conductors are always fuming about it 
in London. Until English orchestral 
players are prevented from this un- 
sporting practice, the orchestras will 
suffer. 

“Then we have not such wealthy pat- 
rons to guarantee our concerts. The or- 
chestras are in some cases limited lia- 
bility companies with players as share- 
holders, and, of course, if there is no 
dividend, they go without. However, I 
find that the players are more largely 
drawn from native musicians there—sev- 
eral noted families supplying members 
for the London Symphony, for instance, 
during several generations.” 

Choral music in England, on the other 
hand, is usually more or less self-sup- 
porting, says Mr. Foss. He has inti- 
mate knowledge of this field, since he 
was one of the organizers and is at pres- 
ent the secretary of the Bach Cantata 
Club, which is conducted by C. Kennedy 
Scott. This group was formed to give 
Bach’s works under the conditions in 
which the composer himself gave them. 


To Cure Insularity 


Another field in which the visiting 
editor has been influential is that of pro- 
moting a more general knowledge of 
modern music of all countries in Lon- 
don. He feels that the English musician 
too often is cursed by insularity and 
does not care what the composers in 
other countries are doing. To offset 
this, he was influential in founding two 
very interesting series being given this 
season. One is the international cham- 
ber music concerts of the British Broad- 
casting Company, six modern programs 
of the music of Hungary, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Czechoslovakia and Hol- 
land, given by leading chamber music 
groups of those countries. These lists 
have brought a series of first perform- 
ances for England, in some cases with 
noted composers as guests, and prac- 
tically all the artists are appearing in 
England for the first time. 

The other series is of six “period” pro- 
grams tracing the historical progress of 
music through the leading masters from 
Bach to the moderns, given under the 
auspices of the Nonesuch Press. Mr. 
Foss has written delightfully readable 
program notes for both these series. 


British Music-Makers 


In the newest movements in British 
music, Mr. Foss finds many significant 
tendencies. Passing over the names of 
such veterans as Elgar and Delius, and 
of the second generation already known 
in America—such men as Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Holst, Bax, Ireland, Bridge, Bain- 
ton and Whittaker—he sees an entire 
younger school springing up with, how- 
ever, individual tendencies. 

“Three important younger composers 
were lost to us by the war—George But- 
terworth, Denis Browne and _ Ernest 
Bristow Farrar,” he says. “The two 
most important works of modern British 
music, I should say, are Williams’ ‘Pas- 
toral’ Symphony and Peter Warlock’s 
‘The Curlew.’ The latter—whose real 
name is Philip Heseltine, under which 
name he has written interestingly about 
music—I consider the chief of the young- 
er British song writers. The second place 
I should assign to Norman Peterkin. 
Then there is Herbert Howells, whose 
music has been given in America—who 





” 


an Australian; Patrick Hadley, who in 
particular has written a beautiful song 
by Thomas Hardy interestingly; and the 
youngest school, including Edmund Rub- 
bra, Robin Milford, H. E. Randerson, 
Alan Bush, Percy Turnbill—and finally 
two of the latest, Constant Lambert and 
William Walton, both represented promi- 
nently in recent international programs. 
Walton’s “Portsmouth Point” has been 
played in America by the Boston Sym- 
phony. Lambert’s ballet, “Romeo and 
Juliet” has been given by the Diaghileff 
Ballet in London, Paris and Monte Carlo. 
Both these writers he finds fluent, though 
perhaps as yet the ultimate worth of 
their product has not been demonstrated 
conclusively. 

Finally, the conservatism of English 
audiences “nds a strong opponent in Mr. 
Foss, who pleads for an “open mind” 
for the productions of young musicians. 


From these, he says, the Beethovens of 
the future must come. 

“So long as ‘atonal’ is used as if it 
were synonomous with ‘immortal,’” he 
warns, “the progress of music will be 
retarded and the future independence of 
the art gravely imperilled!” 

R. M. K. 


MEMPHIS SERIES BEGINS 








Buhlig Inaugurates Course of Piano Con- 
certs—Russian Choir is Heard 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 22.—Richard 
Buhlig inaugurated the course of three 
piano recitals sponsored by the Beetho- 
ven Club in the Goodwyn Institute on 
Jan. 15. A large gathering of students, 
teachers and other music lovers greeted 
the artist, who made his initial appear- 
ance in this city. The program included 
Bach’s Fantasy in C Minor, the Schu- 
bert Impromptu in B Flat and Brahms’ 
Rhapsody in C Minor. Also played were 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, and 
compositions by Griffes, Skriabin, De- 
bussy and Chopin. 

On Jan. 17, the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, with Basile Kibalchich as conduc- 
tor, gave its first concert here under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club. A ca- 
pacity audience demonstrated its pleas- 
ure. On this program were sacred songs 
by Glinka, Tschesnokoff, Cheremetieff, 
Gretchaninoff, Strokin, Lvovsky; num- 
bers by Beethoven, Rubinstein, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Dargomizhsky; and folk- 
songs, most of the latter in arrange- 
ments by Mr. Kibalchich. The concert 
was acclaimed as an outstanding event. 

BABETTE M. BECKER. 


Contralto ‘Gives Charlotte Recital 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 22.—Marion 
Anderson, Negro contralto, made a suc- 
cessful appearance here on Jan. 18 in 
the City Auditorium, where she sang 
under the auspices of the John C. Smith 
University. Miss Anderson’s program 
embraced music by Secchi, Schubert, 
Scarlatti and Pergolesi. 
spirituals, including “Way Up in 
Heaven,” by Hall Johnson, was espe- 
cially well received. D. G. S. 
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Alexander Brailowsky in his playing more than confirms 


the judgment of critics that ** 
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Brailowsky writes of the 
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“*As the piano 1s supreme among musical instru- 
ments so I think the Mason ¢(? Hamlin is 
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“The orchestra rlays with impressive sonority and 
weight of tone, with unflagging vitality. 

“Mr. Re:ner himself is a musician of commanding 
intelligence, of extraordinary authority before an 
orchestra—a man of will and fire; musical in his 
insight and his conceptions, admirably unsentimen- 
tal, incapable of flabbiness, routine, conformity. 

“Mr. Reiner’s band played marvelously, and won 
a warm reception.” yvrence Gilman, New York 


Herald Tribune. 


“There was no mistaking that we were in the 
presence of a conductor who was a master techni- 
cian. He has his orchestra drilled to a dot. Preci- 
sion, unanimity and a general boldness of style 
proclaimed the directive force.”—W. J. Henderson, 
New York Sun. 


“Enthusiasm ran high at the concert and it was 
deserved. The Cincinnatians were greeted like old 
favorites and many were the recalls Mr. Reiner and 
a standing orchestra had to acknowledge. 

“In Mr. Reiner, the Cincinnati Orchestra has a 
brilliant leader. A virtuoso in the best sense, he has 
the born—and also highly developed—sense of con- 
ducting.”—Olga Samaroff, New York Evening Post. 





“In the last analysis, an orchestra is the faithful 
reflecting instrument of its conductor, and therefore 
one regarded the orchestra as the personal musical 
expression of Fritz Reiner. To him, therefore, goes 
the credit for the imaginative, musicianly and warm- 
blooded performances which a palpably pleased 
audience heard and applauded with a degree of 
enthusiasm not reccrded there since the memorable 
appearance of Furtwingler with the Philharmonic.” 
—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


“The organization is the most thoroughly dis- 
ciplined of any of the visiting orchestras which have 
appeared in Philadelphia for several years, and will 
certainly rank in the first five orchestras of the 
country. The tone of the orchestra also is very 
good, sonorous in the louder passages and having a 
pianissimo of greater delicacy than any other or- 
ganization which has played here except our own 
orchestra. Reiner and the orchestra were loudly 
applauded at the close, the conductor being recalled 
to the stage several times.”’ L. Laciar, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Seldom is it the good fortune of a concert audi- 
ence to sit through so completely satisfying a pro- 
gram as that offered last night in Syria Mosque by 
Fritz Reiner and the Cincinnati orchestra. We 
have a tremendous admiration for Reiner and his 
ability as an orchestral conductor and it was by no 
means lessened last night, after hearing a splendid 
reading of the Beethoven Second D major symphony, 
with what proved to this reviewer one of the most 
enjoyable bits of playing heard in months following, 
the reading of the Debussy ‘La Mer,’ a group of 
symphonic sketches typifying the sea. 

“Reiner as a conductor is head and shoulders 
above the average man of today and ranks with the 
three or four men whose names head the list of or- 
chestral directors in this country. The results he 
has secured with the Cincinnati group are amazing.” 
—Burt M’Murtrie, Pittsburgh Press. 

“Fritz Reiner, who came to this country after a 
wide experience in German capitals, both with sym- 
phony orchestras and opera, is a forceful leader, 
quick, sharp and incisive at all times. Most un- 
spectacular in his methods with the baton—and a 
musician who communicates his ideas to an audi- 
ence as well as to the instrumentalists before him. 
Certainly, he is one of the outstanding figures of 
the country in the galaxy of conductors now on ex- 
hibition in this day of prima donnas of the baton.”— 
Archie Bell, Cleveland News. 

“If better Beethoven has been heard in Toledo 
than that of the Cincinnati Symphony orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner conducting, in the second concert of 
the orchestra series Monday night at Keith’s theater, 
we were not there to hear. 

“The orchestra encompassed a beautiful organ- 
like quality in the Leonora, carrying at once con- 
viction, even to the late comers standing at the rear, 
that here spoke a conductor, worthy to rank with 
the few great in America. 

“Reiner’s reading of the symphony as of the over- 
ture was superb. His conducting is all temperament. 
It is sensuous, poetic, but restrained and free from 
striving after effects. Perhaps he is the most 
paternal of the conductors, although so young. He 
chides, cajoles, sometimes he scolds, but often en- 
courages and applauds the work of his men. He is 
the figure of a man that reminds of what we know 
of Mussolini—short of stature, Napoleonesque, shall 
we say. And he is the Little Corporal when it comes 
to drawing the utmost from his players. He has 
them in the hollow of his hand. Almost like another 
musical instrument is his baton, and the man him- 
self, vibrates with the pulse of the music.”—Flora 
W. Heimlein, Toledo Blade. 
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“If the remaining symphony concerts in the Gonda 
course maintain the artistic standard established by 
Director Fritz Reiner and his Cincinnatians Tuesday 
night, we surely have a musical treat in store. 

“It was, so far as the present reviewer is con- 
cerned, a reincarnation of Caesar’s apothegm— 
veni, vidi, vici, which translated in the vernacular 
signifies, He came, we heard and he conquered. 

“That is, so far as the writer of this review is 
concerned, and the audience, too, if enthusiastic 
demonstration counts for anything. 


Creat in Mentality 

“Small of stature is Reiner, but great in mentality, 
dominating emotion, and the power of analysis and 
batonic control. He directs, without any unneces- 
sary gesture, for it is the impelling suggestiveness 
of his glance that divines his intent. 

“He seems gifted with a potential personality that 
compels response through quiet and undemonstra- 
tive assurance. 

“And his players respond with a coordinated ac- 
tion that gives to every fluctuation of tempo and 
dynamic shading a perfect ensemble. 

‘Beethoven’s ‘Lenore’ overture was as perfect an 
exposition of classic emotionalism as I have ever 
heard. 

Master Interpreter 

“In it Reiner proved himself a master interpreter, 
one of the best among the living wielders of the 
baton. 

“Twice I have heard this monumental creation in- 
terpreted in its true spirit and tonal atmosphere. 
Once under Nikisch, and the second unforgettable 
time Tuesday night with Reiner as the interpreter. 

“The tonal shading and coloring from the most 
evanescent pianissimos to the passionate climaxes 
were a revelation in artistic conception and realiza- 


tion. 
Good Color Blending 

“The color blending of the several choirs—strings, 
woodwinds and brass—was magnificently accom- 
plished. And so I might continue my analysis of 
the work to point out the perfection attained in its 
presentation, but enough has been said to convey the 
impression I received—that it was a masterly rendi- 
tion both in its reading and playing.”—Wiulson G. 
Smith, Cleveland Press. 


“It was a big orchestra and a splendid one that 
came to us last night from Cincinnati, catching up 
again the thread of old acquaintance pleasantly re- 
membered. 

“There must have been close to a hundred men on 
the stage, a larger ensemble than had hitherto repre- 
sented hereabouts the downstate musical town; and 
one, as it seemed to me, of finer caliber. 

“And we made a new acquaintance, besides renew- 
ing the old ones. Fritz Reiner, who has been in 
charge of the destinies of the Cincinnati orchestra 
for several years, appeared here for the first time. 

“Quickly he revealed himself a leader of authority 
and ripe musicianship. His choice of the third 
‘Leonore’ overture of Beethoven as an opening num- 
ber was a happy one. The best of introductions for 
a new conductor is one of the old, familiar master- 
pieces. And, setting forth a superb performance of 
this perennially popular work, Mr. Reiner won his 
hearers from the start; and, when he laid down his 
baton, a storm of hand-clapping that soon assumed 
the status of an ovation ensued, which the conductor 
very properly called upon his men to share. 


Stays With Tradition 


“Mr. Reiner does not depart from sound tradition 
in his conception of the third ‘Leonore.’ Yet there 
is a good deal of individuality in his reading at that, 
and dynamic contrasts are strongly emphasized. 
There were uncommonly well realized pianissimos, 
notably by the string choir, and moments of great 
brilliance, particularly in the coda.”—James H. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“Fritz Reiner and his Cincinnati orchestra offered 
Cleveland two real treats last evening in Bartok’s 
‘First Orchestral Suite’ and the Strauss tone poem, 
‘Thus Spake Zarathustra,’ both of which were pre- 
sented here for the first time. 

“Reiner amply rewarded the rather small audi- 
ence which gathered to hear him. Reiner is a con- 
ductor of the first water and there is little left unsaid 
which can add to his laurels. While the work of the 
orchestra in these two numbers was brilliant, it was 
in an often-heard composition the greatest heights 
were reached. Reference is made to Beethoven’s 
‘Leonore’ overture. 

“Tt is doubtful if the number ever has been read 
here with such consummate artistry and understand- 
ing. Reiner’s pianissimo passages were of a quality 
and timbre that defy equalling. His interpretation 
of this score adds new charm to an often-hackneyed 
work.”—Frederick Ramig, Cleveland Times. 
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IDEAL EXPERIENCE 


MAGINATION, which is defined in Webster as 

“that power or function of the mind whereby 
we have ideal experience,” is an essential element 
in music, whether we consider it from the point of 
view of the composer, the interpreter or the audi- 
tor. The larger the amount of imagination in a 
composition, the stronger is its claim to be con- 
sidered great music, the surer is its effectiveness 
through any sensitive interpreter, and the wider 
is its appeal to mankind. Great interpreters are 
strongly endowed with imagination, and the audi- 
tors who get the most out of music employ imag- 
ination in their listening. 

Art expresses ideas through arrangements of 
objective materials—in the case of music, through 
the arrangement of sounds, which have vibrational 
objectivity—and the vitalizing principle in these 
arrangements is imagination. The structure of 
any artistic product—a poem, a painting or a 
sonata—may be analyzed into its component parts, 
and its subjective content may be analyzed psycho- 
logically, but no analysis will ever reveal the imag- 
inative vitality. That is understood only by the 
imaginative faculty in the beholder. 

Fancy is frequently confused with imagination, 
of which it is only a part. In our dreams, sleeping 
or waking, fancy is active, and music is particu- 
larly conducive to day-dreaming. The pictures con- 
jured up by fancy are utilized by imagination as 
material in building ideal experience. Fancy, how- 
ever, has no selective or critical function, and it is 
imagination alone that derives spiritual values for 
us from our ideal experience. 





Just as our bodies die when they no longer have 
the power to organize matter, so our minds fail 
when they lose the ability to organize perceptions 
into concepts. When we cease to create, physically 
and mentally, we cease to exist, in the sense of 
existence as conditioned by our present knowledge. 
And in order to create, we must discriminate be- 
tween values. Critical judgment and imagination 
work together in deriving values from experience, 
both actual and ideal. 

In composing, interpreting or hearing music, we 
are concerned only with ideal experience. Viewing 
life through the medium of music, we perceive 
spiritual values clarified and sublimated. It is the 
recognition of this fact that underlies the common 
attribution to music of an “uplifting” and “ideal- 
izing” influence. 





CO-OPERATIVE CONTESTS 


OME teachers are opposed to contests on the 
grounds that they stimulate rivalry, foster 

jealousies and discourage students through disap- 
pointments. No such charge can be made against 
the high school music festival in Iowa last year, 
for special precautions were taken against these 
drawbacks. The advantages of the Iowa method 
are set forth in an editorial in the January issue 
of School Music: 

“The first thing to be noted about the plan of 
the Iowa festival is that it was based on co-opera- 
tion instead of merely competition, and that its 
goal was a distinctly educational one. In addition 
to the usual contests between glee clubs, orchestras, 
bands and soloists, there were concerts by combined 
groups of co-operating contestants and concerts by 
well-known artists to which all contestants were 
admitted. In other words, the members of several 
glee clubs, who in the afternoon had been bitter 
rivals in contests, joined forces in the evening and 
became a boys’ chorus, all singing together under 
an outside director the numbers which they had 
used in the contests. And at another time, these 
same glee club members sat side by side in an 
auditorium and listened to a fine concert. This 
brings about a totally different spirit than is usual- 
ly found in the ordinary music competition, a kind 
of spirit which is highly desirable and which the 
music supervisor shculd—but often does not—fos- 
ter. 

“The second noteworthy difference was that the 
judges were made to understand that they were to 
be educators and not merely adjudicators. Every 
judge was asked to write down reasons for deci- 
sions, together with suggestions to losers which 
would enable them to improve their work. This 
brought about a fine attitude on the part of the 
contestants and made them feel that even when they 
did not win a prize, they got something of great 
value from the contest. 

“And, finally, the Iowa festival was unique in that 
it made use of the judges as educators in conduct- 
ing round table discussions for the teachers. These 
round tables were extremely interesting, and must 
have been of great benefit to the various teachers 
who came to the festival with a group of pupils, 
particularly to those coming from smaller com- 
munities. 

“Two further reasons for the success of the fes- 
tival deserve wide publicity. The first is that the 
festival was sponsored by the State University, 
which met the entire cost of the enterprise, includ- 
ing the local expenses of the contestants. This 
meant the expenditure of a good many thousand 
dollars, but the expense was justifiable because the 
enterprise was educational and a State university 
is supposed to be the educational center for the 
people of the State. 

“In addition to this support, the Iowa festival 
had the advantage of being organized and backed 
by the school superintendents of the entire State. 
This made possible a higher degree of efficiency 
both in the preliminary contests held in twelve dis- 
tricts and in the final competition. The result of 
this type of organization and control was that the 
entire State participated enthusiastically.” 


* 
> 





ONTINUING its peregrinations around the 
world, Puccini’s posthumous “Turandot” 
will reach the Pacific Coast next autumn. The 


work is announced for production by the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles opera companies in 
a repertoire, including “La Cena delle Beffe,” 


“Falstaff,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Aida,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Tosca,” “Il Trovatore,”’ 
“Pagliacci” and “Roméo et Juliette.” This be- 


speaks enterprise in the Far West. 
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Broadway Stars Honor Singer 


A reception was given in honor of Beniamino Riccio, 
baritone, after his Carnegie Hall recital recently, in 
the Hotel Clifton, New York, by Commissioner Harris, 
the able guardian of Manhattan’s health. Among the 
notables present were a number of leading personalities 
of the music world and the stage. Shown in the pic- 
ture are, seated, left to right: Selena Royle, Eleanor 
Dawn, Marjorie Peterson and Hazel Dawn, all promi- 
nent in Broadway theatrical productions; and, standing, 
left to right, Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan; 
Mr. Riccio, Commissioner Harris and Stevhen Czukor. 


Boguslawski—Moissaye Boguslawski has appeared in 
a Pathé newsreel, playing Rubinstein’s “Staccato” 
Etude on the piano. In the five minutes required for 
this performance, Mr. Boguslawski exerts 1650 pounds 
of pressure per minute. In the reel Mr. Boguslawski 
strikes 540 chords to the minute. 


Fisk Singers—The Fisk Singers, a quintet of vocal- 
ists from America, have recently had the honor of sing- 
ing before the Queen of Spain on their visit to Madrid. 
At the personal request of the royal auditor, the sing- 
ers added six spirituals to their program. They have 
since returned to Paris, where they gave a return con- 
cert before a large audience. 


Orloff—Playing tag with Father Time is only cne of 
the pleasant little features in the life of Nikolai Orloff. 
He gave five concerts during his last week in America, 
finishing his recital at New Rochelle on the evening of 
Jan. 7 at 11 p. m. and rushing to catch the liner for 
Europe, which sailed at midnight from New York. 
Mr. Orloff will return to America next October. 


Ross—An educational background was an early expe- 
rience of Gilbert Ross, American violinist, who recently 
appeared in recitals in New York and Boston. A pupil 
of Leopold Auer, he lately returned to New York after 
successes in Munich, Hamburg and Berlin. He is a 
son of Prof. Edward Ross, of the University of Wis- 
consin, authority on sociology. Mr. Ross’ New York 
appearance coincided with his twenty-third birthday. 


George—A trip to exotic lands in quest of musical 
inspiration will be undertaken by Anna E. George, 
pianist and composer, and teacher of piano in Baylor 
College, Texas. She will sail from New York Jan. 29 
for a month’s cruise on the Mediterranean, and will 
visit Africa, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Egypt and Pales- 
tine. She will make a 1000 mile journey up the Nile 
and a short trip into the Lybian desert. Miss George 
will spend Easter in Rome, will visit Paris, England 
and Germany, and return to the United States in Sep- 
tember to resume her college work. 


Hofmann—Musicians when giving their services 
often do so with little idea of just what sort of work 
they are benefiting. It was a different situation last 
week, however, when Josef Hofmann played at a Sun- 
day afternoon concert in the Metropolitan Opera House 
for the benefit of the New York Osteopathic Clinic. 
Mr. Hofmann suffered a rather serious illness not so 
many years ago and osteopathy was brought to his 
relief. It was to repay that part of a debt that does 
not come under the head of dollars and cents that Mr. 
Hofmann played for the Clinic’s building fund. 


Sembrich—The holidays were marked at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia with the annual “party,” at 
which a seven-piece jazz orchestra supplied musical 
inspiration for the Charleston. Students and faculty 
members were welcomed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
founder of the school, by William E. Walter, execu- 
tive director, and Grace H. Spofford, the dean. As he 
annual gift to the school, Marcella Sembrich, directo: 
of the vocal department, produced candy for the 30( 
guests. Josef Hofmann and Moriz Rosenthal were 
among the notables who attended the function. 


Bauer—The laurels of the French Government have 
been bestowed this year on an especially large number 
of musical personages. The latest to be singled out is 
Harold Bauer, who has received word that the order 
of the Legion of Honor has been awarded to him. This 
has been done in recognition of the pianist’s services 
to music in France. 
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Pedals and Pedal-Points 








HE PEDAL,” we learn on excellent authority, 
because it is worked by the foot”—a fact which must give 
little comfort to those modern 
piano’s keys and even its interior mechanism with fist and 
delicately experimental boot. 
set to driving motor cars before they have waded through 





“is so called 
innovators who attack the 


Probably because infants are 


the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” their systems of depressing pedals have 


a delightfully arbitrary air. 

“Stepping on the gas”’ may be an ideal 
preparation for a piece by the French 
“Six.” But among the devious expres- 
sion marks of Rubinstein’s Melody in F 
this method is often nothing less than 
catastrophic. 

It may be part of our antediluvian 
prejudices, but the two pedals on old- 
fashioned upright pianos seemed to us 
quite enough. Considering that ordi- 
nary mortals have no more than one pair 
of feet, it seemed a bit unsportsmanlike 
for the manufacturers to introduce that 
third pedal. 

Perhaps it was on the principle of the 
tooth-paste manufacturer who, being un- 
able to improve the product, added new 
glories to the container? 


Feats of the Feet 


At any rate it brought in horrible pos- 
sibilities of combinations and permuta- 
tions hitherto unknown to a long-suffer- 
ing musical world. 
worse, some ill-guided mechanical wight 
occasionally added pedals imitating the 
plangent banjo! 

Crossing feet a la the familiar hand 
acrobatics familiar from young ladies’ 
graduation recitals—became at once a 
more popular pastime than hop-scotch. 

The new musical Tanglefoot sport, 
however, had nothing on the bane and 
benison of the organist’s career. En- 
snared amid Kyries and Credos, offer- 
tories and Alleluias, he drags out a mis- 
erable existence in which he is literally 
always “on his toes.” 

Concerning the woes of the harpist, 
our lips are sealed. This genus has 
shown such tenacity of life that a few 
chromatics, more or less, to be tripped 
out before breakfast have caused no 
diminution in the number of Schénberg 
hymns offered up from their piquant in- 
struments. 


Points That Paralyse 


Pedal-points, on the other hand, are in 
quite a different category. These hiat- 
uses in musical compositions seem to 
have been designed to rest either the 
hand or foot of the long-suffering per- 
former. Not to mention, of course, the 
ear of the auditor. 

The good Kantor Hassenpfeffer, let us 
say, having thumped an eighteenth cen- 


To make matters ° 





tury church organ for some twenty min- 
utes in pious tugal patterns, felt a not 
unnatural crick in his left elbow. Or 
perchance his visage had attracted a 


y: 
Did he then lay down on the job? 


Not 
at all! Musik iiber alles. By contriving 
to hold a tone in the pedal, he winked 


a metaphorical eye at the back of the 
chief ecclesiastic’s wig, bit off a fresh 
supply of plug and went to it again mer- 
rily. 

When large orchestras came in, these 
temporary respites allowed the star con- 
ductor a moment to ruffle his hair with 
the aid of a small hand-mirror. 

The new era of the woman-conductor 
has brought a strong temptation—it is 
rumored—to the informal use of the 
vanity kit in these intervals. [This, 
we repeat, is not advanced on our own 
authority. A little (song) bird told us 
so. She borrowed the indispensable pow- 
der-puff of a leading baton virtuoso dur- 
ing a breathing-spell in “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster.”] 


* ~~ 7. 
Vocal Prowess 

RILL, the tenor, had a severe cold. 

So he sent the servant to a druggist 
for some quinine. 

In the hall Mrs. Trill stopped the gir! 
and gave her a commission to fetch 
other household articles. 

Trill took the medicine A half-hour 
later his wife asked him how he felt. 

“Peep,” was his only response. 

Alarmed, she repeated the question. 

“Peep,” said Trill, accompanying the 
word with a surprising chirrup. 

The lady called in the servant 
gasped: 

“In heaven’s name what medicine did 
you ask for?” 

“Oh, ma’am, forgive me!” cried the 
startled domestic. “I—I guv ‘im the 
birdseed by mistake.” 

—Berlin 


* * . 
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Tageblati. 
Attentive 
i¢ They have excellent acoustics in 
this theater. 


She: Yes, and they’re so =, too. 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musicat 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 


of strictly personal concern, 
musicians, cannot be considered 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good jJaith. 


such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Vatters 


nol for pub- 
The Question Box 





Address Editor, 





Money for Music 


Question Box Editor: 


Several years ago MUSICAL AMERICA 
compiled figures showing the amount of 
money spent annually on music. Could 
you give me those figures? Ds Bae Ge 

St. Louis, Jan. 21, 1927. 

According to the article referred to, 
00 millions were said to have been spent 
n 1913. During the year of 1922, for 
nusical industries and education, the sum 
as 700 millions, of which five-sevenths 
vas for music industries and _ two- 
evenths for education. 

‘i fe 


Score for “Trojan Women” 


Juestion Box Editor: 
Has any special score been composed 
‘or Euripides’ “The Trojan Women”? 
ranville Barker produced the drama 
01 1¢ ten years ago but I have been un- 


WEAVER PIANOS 


able to find if music was used and if so 
by whom it was composed. 
CHARLES D. VON NEUMAYER. 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 22, 1927. 
The score used by Granville Barker at 


the opening of the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, on May 31, 1915, was by 


David Stanley Smith of Yale. 


> 9 9 


The Patter Song 


Question Box Editor: 

Did the patter song originate in the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operas? 

GEORGE T. RIFE. 
Jan. 22, 1927. 

By no means. There is a notable ex- 
ample of the patter song in Haydn's 
opera “Der Ritter Roland,” one in Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” and passages 
of “patter” in “The Barber of Seville” 
and “Don Giovanni,” all of which ante- 
dated Gilbert & Sullivan by many years. 


Cincinnati, 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















Operas at Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

What operas had the greatest number 
of performances at the Metropolitan last 
Which one the least? 

WILFRID GREY. 
Jan. 16, 1927. 


season? 


New York City, 

“Boheme” led with eight perform- 
ances. “Gioconda” and “Pagliacci” each 
had seven. “Tannhduser,” “Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “Lucia,” “Cena _ delle 
Beffe” and “Skyscrapers” each had six. 
“Rheingold,” ‘“Trovatore,” “Martha,” 
“Thais” and “L’Oracolo” were at the 
bottom of the list with one performance 


each. 
> 9 9 


“In Questa Tomba” 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me any information con- 
cerning Beethoven’s song, “In Questa 
Tomba”? The text of this piece seems 
silly and I wondered if there were any 
story connected with it. C. DE L. 

Montreal, Jan. 21, 1927 


The following passage from Thayer’s | 


Life of Beethoven will give you ali the 
information you ask concerning 
very banal song. “A bit of musical 
pleasantry gave rise to a competition 
amongst a number of famous composers. 
Countess Rzevuska improvised an aria 
at the pianoforte; the poet Carpani at 
once improvised a text for it. He imag- 


ined a lover who had died of grief be- 
cause of the indifference of his ladylove; » 


she, repenting of her hard-heartedness, 


this bs 





bedews the and now the shade 


calls to her: 


In questa tomba oscura 
Lasciami riposar ; 

Quando viveva, ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar, 


grave; 


Lascia che l'ombra ignude 
Godansi pace almen, 

BE non bagnar mie ceneri 
D'inutile velen. 


These words have been set by Paer, 
Salieri, Weigl, Zingarelli, Cherubini, 


Asioli and other great masters and ama- 
teurs. Zingarelli alone provided ten 
compositions of them; in all about fifty 
have been collected and the poet pur- 
poses to give them to the public m a 
volume. 

The number of the compositions was 
increased to sixty-three, and they were 
published in 1808, the last (No. 63) be- 
ing by Beethoven. This was by no means 


considered the best at the time, although 
it alone now survives. 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


Grand in Upright Form 


Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
' Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. ey contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano> 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








An Artistic Triumph. 





WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa. 
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musical. Possibly an artist less a poet 
and more essentially a virtuoso would 
have made it sound more briliiant. The 
Kreisler technic remains adequate to any 
and all demands of the music he plays; 
but it does not glitter in its own right. 
If it did, this would not be Kreisler. 
Corelli’s “La Folia” illustrated the 
complete subservience of facility to 
musical purpose. The “Poéme” of 
Chausson was played as only he—in this 
reviewer’s experience—has played it. 
Three arrangements of music by De 
Falla, two by Paul Kochanski, the third 
by Kreisler, completed the printed list. 
There were a half dozen extras, includ- 
ing the “Kreisler Serenade.” The audi- 
ence would have liked as many more. 
Oo. TF. 


Stell Andersen’s Début 


Stell Andersen, a young pianist of 
obvious gifts, made her New York Début 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 
19. Miss Andersen’s program was a 
mixture of good things and things not 
so good. To the first class belongs her 
first group, the D Major Organ Fugue 
of Bach (do pianists affect this piece on 
account of the alluring Prelude?) in the 
not-very-good Busoni arrangement, and 
three Brahms numbers, the ' Sharp Mi- 
nor Capriccio, the E Flat Minor Inter- 
mezzo, and the E Flat Rhapsodie. To the 
second class, some of Liszt’s platitudes, 
and bits, which shall be nameless, in the 
final group. 

Miss Andersen has a finely developed 
technic. Liszt’s pernickety runs held no 
terrors for her and the garish embellish- 
ments which adorn the Schulz-Evler 
“Blue Danube” arrangement were 
dashed off as though they were naught. 
It was, however, in some of her less 
spectacular moments, that Miss Ander- 
sen exhibited a fine, firm tone and com- 
plete mastery of the situation. 

Newcomers do not often make such 
good impression as this one. Miss An- 
dersen’s next appearance will be looked 
forward to with pleasure. J.A 


The Lyric Club 


The Lyric Club of New York City, Ar- 
thur Leonard, conductor, was heard in 
its first concert of the season at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Jan. 
19, the chorus being assisted by Mme. 
Lydia Savitzkaya, harpist, and Howard 
Balch, baritone. 

According to his custom, Mr. Leonard 
conducted from the piano, leading his 
forces through a well-chosen program 
which was sung with fine expression and 
excellent tone. An incidental solo in the 
first number, W. J. Marsh’s “The New 
Moon at Christmas,” was capably sung 
by Helen Brewer. After this number, 
Mme. Savitzkay was heard in numbers 
by Zabel, Grieg and Sinding. The Club 
then sang “The Mermaidens” by Fox, 
“The Icicle” by Bassett-Treharne, and 
“The Three Old Maids of Lee” by 
Roeckel, the two humorous numbers 
meeting with loud approval from the au- 
dience. Mr. Balch’s group of solos in- 
cluded songs by Dunn, Pierce and Dens- 
more, after which he was compelled to 
give two encores. The Club closed the 
first half of the program with “The Last 
Night” by Clokey. 

The second half of the program began 
with a setting of “Light” by Marsh, af- 
ter which Merikanto’s “A Fairy Tale by 
the Fire” was sung, and “The Market” 
by Molly Carew. Mme. Savitzkaya then 
played a group of solos and encores and 
the Club ended the program with 
“Dawn” by Pearl Curran. J. D. 


Harold Henry, Pianist 


The Aeolian Hall recital of Harold 
Henry on the evening of Jan. 20, served 
to emphasize again the qualities which 


illuminate Mr. Henry’s playing and 
place him in the limited gallery of 
worthwhile American pianists. Mr. 


Henry’s program was unstartling in it- 
self; the only steps from the beaten path 
which it registered were a bit called 
“The Dark Hills” from the pen of Lewis 
M. Isaacs, two pieces by Mr. Henry him- 
self, and a “War Dance” on a Cheyenne 
Tribal Melody by Skilton-Preyer. 
Beginning with a familiar Scarlatti 
Sonata, Mr. Henry played Schumann’s 
lovely: “Kinderszenen,” a Brahms Rhap- 
sodie, the Franck Prélude, Chorale and 
Fugue, the Berceuse and F Minor Fan- 
taisie of Chopin, and two Debussy num- 
bers which, with the aforementioned 
pathbreakers, formed the final group. 
Mr. Henry did the Schumann scenes par- 


ticularly well, performing them in the 
naive, smiling manner which suits them 


so well. For the same reason, “Dr. Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum” from Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner” was enjoyable. 


Notable also, was Mr. Henry's reading 
of the Chopin Fantaisie, the various 
moods of which he realized successfully. 
The recital was well attended by obvi- 
ously pleased persons. D. S. L. 
Ragini in Hindu List 
Exoticism brooded over the stage of 
the Hampden Theater on the afternoon 
of Jan. 21, when Ragini, a woman singer 
of Hindu songs and performer of native 
dances gave a recital. The artist was 
assisted by Magan Davé, a player on the 
dilruba, and by Metek Volk, pianist, and 
a string ensemble with oboe—the latter 
musicians contributing their share from 
the wings. The singer featured some at- 
tractive native costumes, against a black 
velvet curtain, while two players in 
native costume squatted on the stage 
throughout the program. Mme. Ragini’s 
most important contribution was in a 
series of native songs—a Benediction, 
an Invocation at twilight, a song in wor- 
ship of Shiva, and others. The Hindu 
instrument, sifar—a sort of lute with 
four main strings for the melody and 
others which sound sympathetically— 
provided in her hands a somewhat mono- 
tonous, repetitious music resembling the 
pentatonic style of the Chinese. The 
songs had often a rapid pace and were 


rhythmically exciting, though their 
dance-rhythms seemed oddly linked to 
songs of love or contemplation. Mme. 


Ragini proved a youthful and charming- 
ly natural figure in her graceful Nautch 
and other dances. There were piano 
and instrumental interludes from the 
wings, which added to the “atmosphere” 
of the program. The singer made some 
explanatory remarks in distinct English 
on the native folk-lore which the pro- 
gram illustrated. R. M. K. 


Biltmore Musicale 


The sixth of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales brought forward 
John Charles Thomas, baritone; Louise 
Hunter, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Walter Gieseking 
pianist. Miss Hunter began with a 
mixed group which included “The Little 
Shepherd’s Song” by Watts, Wood's 
“Brown Bird Singing” and “Lo! Here 
the Gentle Lark” by Bishop, in all of 
which she was eminently successful. She 
was later heard in the Polonaise from 
“Mignon,” to which she added as en- 
cores Musetta’s Waltz from “Bohéme” 
and “O Sole Mio.” Mr. Thomas gave 
“Le Chemin du lune” by Paulin and 
“Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade” ir 
his first group, singing two songs by 
his accompanist, Francis de Bourguig- 
non, as extras. Mr. Thomas sang “Noc- 
turne” by Curran, “Twickenham Ferry” 
by Marzials, and two Bridge songs in 
his second group, winning prolonged ap- 
plause for each number. Miss Hunter 
joined with him in a duet from “Thais” 
as a finale. Mr. Gieseking played Bee- 
thoven’s C Sharp Minor Sonata, “Koli- 
bri” by Walter Niemann, a piece from 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” and a 
“Soirée de Vienne,” based on Strauss’ 
themes, by Grunfeld, displaying tran- 
scendent artistry throughout. His en- 
cores were a Schubert “Moment Musical” 
and Grieg’s “To the Spring.” 

D. S. L. 


Nyiregyhazi Returns 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, Hungarian pian- 
ist, first introduced to the United States 
some years ago as a “boy virtuoso” made 
his New York recital re-entry at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 21. He had 
been heard last season in a New York 

rogram with the Vertchamp Quartet, 
ut his recital appearances here have 
been few in recent years. 

The pianist, said now to be twenty-three 
years of age, returned with many of his 
old individual characteristics. Always 
fond of very dynamic massings of sound, 
he made his most successful essays last 
week in works which legitimately used 
these methods. But Mr. Nyiregyhazi 
seems increasingly given to violent al- 
terations of tempo, especially to an exas- 
perating deliberation, which gave a 
“slow-motion” effect to his playing of 
Chopin’s Polonaise Fantasie, Liszt’s “St. 
Francis of Assisi Preaching to the 
Birds” and the Beethoven Sonata in E 
Major, Op 109. 

When he contributed straight-forward 
interpretations, as in Skriabin’s “Poéme 





Tragique,” his evocation of sonorous tone 
was sometimes impressive. There were 
a few echoes of “poetic” interpretation, 
notably in the Chopin, and some flashes 
of brilliant virtuosity, but on the whole 
the pianist’s eccentricities of pace de- 
tracted from the impressions of the 
works he played. Lightness and spon- 
taneity were conspicuously lacking in his 
playing, though his technical powers 
seemed at times prodigious. One wished 
particularly for less studied effects and 
for more emotional warmth. Works of 
Albeniiz, Brahms, Debussy and Strauss- 
Godowsky completed a list which demon- 
strated that Mr. Nyiregyhazi is still one 
of the most individual—if debatable—of 
pianists. His audience included a group 
which seemed to receive his offerings 
with pronounced enthusiasm. 
Hu, T. 0. 


Frances Newsom in Recital for 
Children 


Frances Newsom, soprano, gave her 
fourth annua! costume recital of songs 
for children in the Lenox Little Theater, 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 22, much to 
the delectation of an audience divided 
about equally between children and 
grown-ups. Miss Newsom appeared in 
four groups of songs costumed first as 
Raggedy Ann singing about herself and 
other little girls, second as a Bird, sing- 
ing about his friends, next, Jack Frost 
singing to the boys, and finally, as her- 
self, in a group of three songs for 
grown-ups. Assisting Miss Newsom a 
diminutive violinist, Master Jules Seid- 
man, played numbers by Borowski, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Brahms. Per- 
sonal attractiveness, poise, a well-placed 
voice and a knowledge of dramatics 
characterized Miss Newsom’s perform- 
ance and fitted her more perfectly for 
her singing of the songs of the first 
three groups than those of the last, one 


of which was the “Bell Song” from De- 
libes’ “Lakmé.” James Caskey was an 
able accompanist. H. H. 


Gilbert Ross Appears 


A program of violin music more 
worthy than that which habitually occu- 


pies wielders of the bow, was given by 
Gilbert Ross, violinist, in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on the evening of Jan. 22. 
Zdward Harris was the excellent accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Ross began with the great D Mi- 
nor Sonata of Brahms, which he played 
sincerely and with tonal opulence, being 
particularly successful in the _ rapid 
movements. Aibert Spalding’s theme 
and improvisations, called “Etchings,” 
which are not often heard though of pro- 
nounced worth, were given with agree- 
able freshness and nice differentiation 
of moods. Mr. Ross did some of his best 
playing in the Chausson “Poéme.” 

Short pieces of Gardner, Glazounoff, 
Burleigh and Mozart-Kreisler were well 
received in a group which also included 
a musicianly transcription by Mr. Ross 
himself of the Valse from Tchaikovsky’s 
Trio, Op. 108. Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen” was a brilliant finale. 

D. S. L. 


Bauer-Kochanski 


In a succession arranged for program- 
matic effectiveness rather than to trace, 
chronologically, the composer’s progress 
in a form of chamber music that filled 
only a relatively brief chapter of his 
career, four more of the ten Beethoven 
duo sonatas for violin and piano were 
played in Aeolian Hall the afternoon of 
Jan. 23, by Paul Kochanski and Harold 
Bauer. Three had been presented the 
preceding Sunday by Bauer and Efrem 
Zimbalist, and the remaining three, in- 
cluding the Kreutzer Sonata, are to be 
set forth on the third successive Sunday 
by Bauer and Albert Spalding. 

The Bauer-Kochanski collaboration 
resulted in Beethoven playing of the 
highest order, though admittedly none of 
the works presented enabled the artists 
to reach any such heights of emotional 
expressiveness as are to be found else- 
where in the music of the Bonn master, 
the centenary of whose death the world 
is this year celebrating. Academically, 
these sonatas are praised for the man- 
ner in which they combine the virtuoso 
element with the niceties of the sonata 
form. Today, this virtuosity, if grate- 
fully free from garish display and mere 
fiddlistic gasconade, has only the mildest 
technical interest, and the form, of it- 
self, is the essence of routine. The So- 
[Continued on page 30] 
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TEACHERS IN KANSAS 
ARRANGE CONVENTION 


Lawrence Will Be Scene of 
Nineteenth Annual 
State Meeting 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Jan. 22.—The nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association will 
be held here on Feb. 24 and 25, at the 
University of Kansas. 

A lecture and demonstration is an- 
nounced for the first day by Percy Grain- 
ger. “Ensemble Playing” will be his 
subject, with advanced students illus- 
trating points brought out in his talk. 
In the evening, Mr. Grainger will give a 
piano recital in Robinson Gymnasium. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
Herbert Witherspoon, president of the 
Chicago Musical College, will speak on 
“Common Sense in Singing.” 

Other speakers scheduled are: Harold 
Loring, speaking on “Keyboard Har- 
mony in the Studio”; Raymond Schweg- 
ler, dean of the School of Education of 
the University of Kansas, giving an ad- 
dress on “The Laws of Learning Ap- 
plied to the Teaching of Music”; W. A. 
Fritschy, concert manager of Kansas 
City, Mo., who will discuss “How the 
Small Town May Secure Worthwhile 
Concerts,” and D. A. Hirschler of Em- 
poria, listed to speak on “The Possibili- 
ties for a Church Choir in Communities 
of Moderate Size.” 

Round table conferences are being or- 
ganized under the following chairmen: 
A. D. Schmutz of Newton, piano; Jen- 
nie Owens, Wichita, voice; H. R. Harvey, 


Baldwin, violin and orchestral instru- 
ments. 
The Kansas State Music Teachers’ 


Association has to its credit, it is be- 
lieved, the longest term of uninterrupted 
service of any state associations. The 
officers are: Donald M. Swarthout, 
Lawrence, president; A. D. Schmutz, 
Newton, vice-president; Mrs. Edwin An- 
derson, McPherson, secretary-treasurer. 

The program committee is headed by 
Frank A. Beach, with Agnes Lapham, 
H. H. Loudenback, and A. D. Schmutz 
as his associates. 


N. Y. DATES FOR CHALIAPIN 


Three Performances of “Barber” Ar- 
ranged in Mecca Auditorium 


Feodor Chaliapin and his opera com- 
pany will appear in three performances 
of “The Barber of Seville” in Mecca 
Auditorium on the evenings of Feb. 9, 10 
and 11. Mr. Chaliapin will sing the réle 
of Don Basilio, and Elvira de Hidalgo 
is cast for the part of Rosina. The con- 
ductor is to be Eugene Plotnikoff. 

This will be Mr. Chaliapin’s first ap- 
pearance in “The Barber” here in nearly 
twenty years. and his first operatic ap- 
pearance in New York at popular prices 
On tour, this season his company has 
sung “The Barber” fifty times and has 
been heard by nearly 200,000 persons. 

New settings were painted especially 
for the tour by Constantin Korovin. 


Merola Appointed General Director of 
Los Angeles Opera 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 22.—The appoint- 
ment of Gaetano Merola, of San Fran- 
cisco, as general director of the Los An- 
geles Opera Association for the 1927 
season was confirmed last week by Merle 
Armitage, business manager. It is prob- 
able that he will have the assistance of 
Pietro Cimini, formerly conductor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, but now a 
resident of Los Angeles. Gurney E. New- 
lin, president of the Association, is now 
in New York on operatic matters. 

H. D. C. 


SPRINGFIELD, S. D.,—The third annual 
high school music contest of the southern 
district will be held in Southern Normal 
School, Springfield, S. D. Sarah Strana- 
than is head of the music department. 


Congress Library Acquires Orginal Score 
and Sketches of Schumann’s First Symphony 





| pr cilgs ys Jan. 22.—The music 
division of the Library of Congress 
has just received the original sketches 
and full score of Robert Schumann’s 
Symphony No. | in B Flat, Op. 38, in the 
composer’s handwriting. This is the 
celebrated “Spring” Symphony. 

The manuscripts were purchased at a 
recent sale in Berlin of part of the cele- 
brated collection of musical manuscripts 
of the late Wilhelm Heyer of Cologne. 
The purchase was made possible through 
the gift of $1000 from the Beethoven 
Association of New York for the increase 
of the library’s collection of autograph 
chamber music and orchestral manu- 
scrivts in the handwriting of classic com- 
posers. 


Written in Pencil 


The sketches and full score of the 
Schumann symphony are bound together 
in the original cardboards. Im all, there 
are 188 quarto pages in Schumann’s 
handwriting. Sixteen of them contain 
the first sketches of the entire work, 
written mostly im pencil, and one-two 
staves after the fashion of a “piano re- 
duction.” 

According to the dates placed on them 
by Schumann himself, these sketches 
were completed in the incredibly short 


time of four days—Jan. 23 to 26, 1841. 
The orchestration was begun on the fol- 
lowing day, Jan. 27, and finished on Feb. 
20. Thus the whole was conceived, 
sketched and orchestrated in less than a 
month during the time of the composer’s 
greatest activity. 

This is a notable acquisition in view 
of the fact that it was Schumann’s first 
large orchestral work. Numerous 
changes in the orchestral score are proof 
that he was still unfamiliar with the 
technic of some instruments, especially 
the trumpet and the French horn. The 
Larghetto in this original version differs 
considerably from the final printed edi- 
tion of the score which was not pub- 
lished until 1853. On the first two front 
flyleaves, Schumann kept a record of the 
dates and places of some fifty perform- 
ances of the Symphony and the names 
of the conductors, covering the eleven 


years before the printed version ap- 
peared. 

The first performance took place 
March 31, 1841, at the Gewandhaus, 


Leipzig, under the direction of Mendels- 
sohn, who conducted from the identical 
manuscript score which the Music Divi- 
sion has now obtained. This is the first 
extensive manuscript by Schumann that 
the Library of Congress has been able 
to obtain. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Chamber of Commerce 
Sponsors Formation of 
Lincoln Little Symphony 














Deon Berry. President of the Newly-Organ- 
ized Symphenic Orchestra in Lincoln 


LINCOLN, Ngs., Jan. 22.—Announce- 
ment is made of the formation of the 
Lincoln Littk Symphony, Incorporated. 

This new organization, to which Lin- 
coln music lovers have long looked for- 
ward, is the direct outcome of the 
activities of the Chamber of Commerce, 
junior division, of which Herbert Me- 
Culla is president. The Littl Symphony 
will have twenty-five players, mostly 
recruited from among active musicians 
in the city. Rudolph Seidel of Minne- 


apolis will come to conduct. Don Berry, 
of the University School of Music, is 
president. 

Rehearsals begin this week. The only 
local concert of the season will be given 
in St. Paul’s Church Auditorium on 
March 1. It is planned that at least 
eighty rehearsals will be held next sea- 
son. Six pairs of concerts will then be 
given locally for school children and for 
adults, and many cities in the State have 
already asked for concerts. 

The maintenance of the Little Sym- 
phony is assured by the board of di- 
rectors, two of whom are chosen from 
the group of business and professional 
men who have offered to become 
guarantors. Three of these are players 
in the Little Symphony, and three repre- 
sent the junior and senior divisions of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Earl 
Coryell. of the junior division, is man- 
ager of the orchestra. John Lawlor is 
treasurer, and Sam Waugh, repre- 
sentative of the project, is a member of 
both junior and senior divisions. 

H. G. KINSELLA. 


ill the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 


“RIGOLETTO” GIVEN 
FOR PHILADELPHIANS 


Danise Substitutes in Title 
Role, with Galli-Curci 
and Lauri-Volpi 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22.—In the 
performance of “Rigoletto” given by the 
Metropolitan Opera in the Academy of 
Music Jan. 18, Giuseppe Danise replaced 
Giuseppe De Luca, originally billed in 
the title réle. 

Mr. Danise gave a competent account 
of the part, though the réle does not 
appear to fit his voice. Mr. Danise, more- 
over, seemed determined to give an “act- 
ing” performance. The result was some- 
thing of dramatic overemphasis, excess 
of gesture. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, cast as Gilda, was 
plainly suffering from a cold, and unable 
to do herself justice. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi' carried off 
honors as the Duke. He had grace and 
elegance of manners, and his admirable 
singing conveyed charm. 

Adamo Didur was an excellent Spara- 
fucile, and Merle Alcock an unusually 
spirited and satisfying Maddalena. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted ably, but was fre- 
quently embarrassed by the singers’ lib- 
erties with tempi. The performance 
seemed less interesting than several sub- 
mitted here this season by the Metropoli- 
tan. Subordinate parts were entrusted 
to Paolo Ananian, as Monterone; Res- 
chiglian, Paltrinieri, Cehanovsky, Miss 
Tomisani and Minnie Egner. 

Rosa Ponselle thrilled her auditors at 
a Sunday evening recital in the ball- 
room of the Penn Athletic Club on Jan. 


16. The Metropolitan soprano was in 
magnificent voice. She was generous 
with extra numbers, which in_ total 


amounted to almost as much as the listed 
offerings. Of particular splendor, as 
Miss Ponselle gave them, were the highly 
dramatic “Pace, pace. mio Dio,” from 
“La Forza del Destino” and the dazzling 
“Ernani Involami,” with its florid colora- 
tura, from “Ernani.” Other offerings 
were the “Che vuol la Zingarella” by 
Paisiello, Carew’s “The Piper of Love,” 
and songs by Schumann, Grieg and 
Cyril Scott. Miss Ponselle’s versatility 
and grasp of extremely diverse vocal 
styles testified eloquently to her mas- 
tery of the most opulent possibilities of 
her art. 

Stuart Ross, a well equipped pianist, 
furnished the accompaniments and also 
acquitted himself admirably in his own 
arrangement of a theme and variations 
by Corelli and the B Flat Minor Scherzo 
of Chopin. 
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MILWAUKEE ENJOYS 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Szigeti Achieves Immediate 
Suecess in Artistic 
Recital 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 22.—A program of 
lighter nature than usual, with many old 
favorites, was offered by the Chicago 
Symphony in the Pabst Theater under 
the baton of Eric De Lamarter. This 
leader substituted for Frederick Stock, 
who was on a vacation. The concert was 
under the management of Margaret 
Rice. 

Mr. De Lamarter devoted his chief at- 
tention to the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, which was read with con- 
siderable ingenuity and with many 
flashes of dramatic brilliance. Another 
favorite was Berlioz’ “Carneval Ro- 
main.” The subtle and elusive touches 
of The Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun” by Debussy were well set forth. 
The program closed with a group of 
sprightly Brahms-Dvorak “Hungarian” 
Dances. 

Seldom has an artist achieved imme- 
diate popularity here on a first hearing 
as did Joseph Szigeti, violinist, who ap- 
peared in the Pabst Theater under the 
management of Margaret Rice. 

_ Mr. Szigeti is a calm, confident musi- 
clan, as direct as a man of business, who 
plays without any mannerisms. But 
coupled with this simplicity is a warm 
and responsive temperament’ which 
makes every work he handles a thing of 
vital beauty. Technically, he has noth- 
ing to fear from complexities. Mr. 
Szigeti played a Bach Sonata in G Mi- 
nor, unaccompanied, a Schubert Sona- 
tina in D, Ernest Bloch’s “Baal Shem,” 
an Adagio of Brahms and Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois.” 

Kurt Ruhrseitz, accompanist, is one 
of the most intelligent and responsive 
pianists who has played here this sea- 
son. 

Georgia Hall Quick, a leading pianist 
of the State, appeared at the Atheneum 
for the first time in three years, under 
the management of Marion Andrews. 
Mrs. Quick had set for herself a taxing 
program, including such works as Liszt’s 
B Minor Sonata, the F Sharp Minor So- 
nata of Schumann and the Strauss-Tau- 
sig “Man Lebt nur Einmal.” All were 
performed with a breadth of conception 
and a maturity of judgment which be- 
spoke the musician who has arrived. 
Later came shorter compositions which 
Mrs. Quick infused with much individual 
charm. Included among these were a 
Brahms “Intermezzo,” Rachmaninoff’s 
Serenade in B Flat Minor, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Dialogue,” and MacFadyen’s “Country 
Dance” and “Etude Mélodique.” ; 


SYMPHONY GIVES NATIVE 
NOVELTY IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Hoogstraten Leads Mowrey Work and 
Premiére of “Animals’ Carnival”— 
Prize for Music Essay 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—The Port- 
land Symphony, Willem van Hoogstraten, 
conductor, played Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, Mozart’s Symphony in E Flat, 
Wotan’s “Farewell” and the “Magic 
Fire” Scene from “Die Walkiire” in its 
most recent concert. A feature of the 
list was a native work, “The Gargoyles 
of Notre Dame” by Dent Mowrey, Port- 
land pianist-composer. This composi- 
tion, written originally for piano, was 
orchestrated for this occasion. It is pro- 
grammatic in content. Mr. Mowrey was 
called to the stage three times after the 
performance and presented with a laurel 
wreath and flowers. 

A monetary prize has been offered by 
the directors of the Symphony to stu- 
dents above the fifth grade in school who 
write the best impressions of a recent 
concert. 

The feature of this second Saturday 
morning concert of the orchestra was the 
first local hearing of Saint-Saéns’ “Car- 
naval des Animaux.” The program also 
included “The Invitation to the Waltz,” 
Weber-Weingartner ; “Preludium” by 
Jarnefelt ; Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” and 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” Dances. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten prefaced the playing 
with explanatory remarks. 


Erederick W. Goodrich, with Dent 


Mowrey at the piano, gave the symphony 
lecture at the library on Jan. 8. 

The Portland Oratorio Society, under 
Joseph Finley, sang “Messiah” at a re- 
cent municipal concert. The soloists 
were Mrs. Edgar S. Hoak, Mrs. O. W. 
Reif, Guy D. Jones and Harold W. 
Moore. The accompanists were Russell 
E. Beals, pianist, and Lucien Becker, or- 
ganist. 


The Olson Mixed Chorus, Mrs. Fred 


L. Olson, director, assisted by the Ruth 
Lorraine Close harp ensemble, was heard 
in a municipal program. The soloists 
were Olga Ruff, Rose Colombi and 
Genevieve Kleeb, sopranos; Jean Robin- 
sen, contralto; Murry Carter, tenor, and 
William Robinson Boone, organist. 

Margaret Keep gave the demonstra- 
tion for the January meeting of the 
Dunning Teachers’ Club. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





As the Pendulum Swings from Europe to America 





Group of the Young Students Coming from Other Lands for Study in the New World. 


Shown in the Group, from Left to Right, Are: 


Eiler Schoeler of Copenhagen; Iso 


Briselli. Odessa: Boris Fulda, of Moscow; Antonio B. Diaz, Mexico City; (Seated) 
Leonard Cassini, England; Henry Temianka, Antwerp; Madge Parker, Toronto and 
Miriam Carmi, from Petah-Tickwah, Palestine . 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—A strik- 

ing illustration of how the musical 
pendulum has swung from Europe to 
America is furnished by the increasing 
number of students who come from the 
Old World to the New. Past is the day 
when ambitious young American musi- 
cians believed that study in Europe was 
a necessary recommendation if they 
hoped to make their mark as perform- 
ers or teachers at home. Nine of the 
278 students registered at the Curtis 
Institute of Music have journeyed to this 
country from other lands. In many cases 
they have followed Curtis faculty mem- 
bers from Europe and elsewhere. 

The most distant traveler is Miriam 
Carmi of Petah-Tickwah, Palestine, who 
studied violin with Richard Hartzer in 
the Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin. An- 
other student is Iso Briselli, ‘born in 
Odessa. He began his violin studies 
with Carl Flesch, and was brought to 
America by his instructor. Henry Temi- 
anka, another violin pupil, is perhaps 
the most international individual in the 
school. Born of Polish parents in Scot- 
land and now a citizen of Antwerp, he 
has studied under Carel Blitz at the 
Conservatory of Rotterdam, with Willy 
Hess in the National Conservatory at 
Berlin, and with Jules Boucherit in 
Paris. 

The youngest foreign student is Leon- 
ard Cassini, the thirteen-year-old 
nephew of Benno Moiseiwitsch. It was in 
accord with recommendations made by 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch that Leonard came 
from England to learn piano playing 
from Josef Hofmann. 

Three of the foreign students are vo- 
calists. Ejiler Schoeler, a Dane, is study- 
ing with Mme. Charles Cahier. Antonio 
B. Diaz, of Mexico City, is training his 
baritone voice under Emilio de Gogorza. 


Madge Parker, a Toronto soprano, is 
receiving lessons from Marcella Sem- 


brich. Louis Gesenway, also from Tor- 
onto, is studying violin with Richard 
Hartzer. 


From Moscow, there is Boris Fulda. 
personal secretary to Mr. Hofmann, in 
addition to studying piano, the theory of 
music and academic subjects. 


Ashland Students Sing “Chimes” 

ASHLAND, WIs., Jan. 22.—“The 
Chimes of Normandy” was sung in the 
Royal Theater on Jan. 10 and 11 before 
capacity audiences by the opera group of 
Northland College. The opera was di- 
rected by Frederick I. Schweppe, of the 
voice department of Northland, who will 
take the troupe on tour to the principal 
cities of Wisconsin this spring. The 
leading soprano réle was sung by Helen 
Thompson, of Mercer, Wis., and the con- 


tralto réle by Joyce Snyder, of Iron 
River, Wis. Both are Northland stu- 
dents. we ew 


Philip Gordon Plays in Dallas 
_ DALLAS, Jan. 22.—Philip Gordon, pian- 
ist, thrilled an audience of about 500 at 
the Dallas Woman’s Club Building, on 
a recent morning. Mr. Gordon has a 


IOWA TEACHERS AND 
CLUBS WILL CONVENE 


Joint Sessions Planned for 
Early March—Contest 
a Feature 


AEs, Iowa, Jan. 22.—The joint con 
vention of the Iowa Federation of Musi 
Clubs, Mrs. George Judisch Ames, presi 
dent, and the Society of Music Teacher: 
of Iowa, of which Charles A. Hayde: 
Creston is president, will be held her 
March 2, 3 and 4. A feature will be th 
young artists’ contest. Through the ai 
of the Carl Weeks Fund, four full-yea 
scholarships in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege will be awarded. Herbert Wither 
spoon, president of the College, will 
make the awards. 

Other features of the three-day pro 
gram will be addresses by Mr. Wither 
speon and Peter Dykema, professor of 
public school music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Frances Nash wil 
give a piano recital and a symphony by 
P. G. Clapp will have its premiére at the 
hands of the Iowa State College Orches- 
tra. 

Ames activities this season have in- 
cluded two events in the Iowa State Col 
lege Artists’ Course, concerts by Lam 
bert Murphy, tenor, and by Amelita 
Galli-Curci; the annual presentation of 
“Messiah,” under the direction of Tol- 
bert MacRae of the music department of 
Iowa State College, and an: appearance 
of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir on Jan. 
3, under the direction of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, which came under the auspices 
of the Lutheran Church. Soloists in 
“Messiah” were Emily Goetzman Coville, 
soprano; Mrs. A. W. Turner, contralto; 
Clifford Bloom, tenor, and Tolbert Mac- 
Rae, bass. The accompaniments were 
played by the Iowa State College Sym 
phony, of which Oscar Hatch Hawley is 
director. 

The I. S. C. Orchestra, with Arcule 
Schiasky, violinist, as soloist was sched- 
uled for the I. S. C. Artists’ Course, Jan 
9 


“ais 





splendid touch and a reliable technic. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the Music Study Club, Mrs. Walter 
Crow, president. The program contained 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata, num- 
bers by Chopin, “Valse Brilliant,” by 
Manna Zucca, “The Volga Boatman’s 
Song,” arranged by Mr. Gordon. Liszt 
and MacDowell works were also heard 
All the program was played with great 
artistry. C. B. 


Kansan Musician Marries 


KANSAS City, KAN., Jan. 22.—Caro- 
lina Schmidt, violinist, of Lenexa, Kan.., 
was married recently to C. G. Randell, 
at the home of her mother at Sunset 
Heights. Mrs. Randell has been assist- 
ant to William A. Bunsen, violin teacher 
of Kansas City, Mo., and is well known 
in musical circles of both Kansas Cities. 
Mr. Randell is with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. F. A. C. 
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Chicago’s Concert Week is Brimful of Variety 


Detroit Symphony Appears as Prominent Attraction—Resident Orchestras Give Concerts— 
Solo Recitals and Chamber Music Programs Are Among Events of Interest 


avvuunneenaueeevnnenneuuennnuenenauuneseuueeeeenenuUa tee RAU NUNN ANN NANETTE 


HICAGO, Jan. 22.—The Detroit Sym- 

phony’s appearance in Orchestra 
Hall was one of the leading attractions 
of a full week of concerts. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, intensely admired here as 
a pianist, has not been forgotten as an 
orchestral conductor since his two ap- 


pearances in Chicago in that capacity, 
seven or eight seasons ago. 

For his most recent program, on Jan. 
16, he chose the most popular of the 
“Leonore” Overtures, the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Schumann, Bossi’s “Intermezzi 
Goldoniani,” Chausson’s “Viviane” and 
the “Capriccio Espagnole” of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

A large audience tendered Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch one of the most tumultuous ova- 
tions he has ever received in this city, 
and his reception was in all respects 
warranted by the music his admirable 
orchestra had given. For Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, possessing personality, zest and 
a communicative musicianliness, is a 
stimulating conductor. All he offered 
his audience was filled with the romantic 
spirit in which he conceives music’s 
greatest appeal to lie. Technically, he 
was adroit, of course, and brought into 
interesting relief many details of instru- 
mentation and of structural decoration 
which suggested the interpretative re- 
sourcefulness which has lent his per- 
formance as a pianist so much value and 
brilliance. His orchestra is a far finer 
one now than formerly. It was highly 
satisfying to observe that its leader has 
a special gift for tapering his climaxes 
to suit the varying tonal weight of each 
score he conducts... 


Solo Recitals Enjoyed 


Arvid Samuelson, a young pianist with 
a remarkably fluent technic and a grace- 
ful, though restrained style, was heard 
in piano recital in the Playhouse on Jan. 
16, when he acceptably played a Brahms 
sonata, a Chopin group, Mozart’s “Pas- 
torale Varié,” the “Perpetual Motion” 
Rondo of Weber, Debussy’s “Minstrels,” 
a Viennese dance of Friedman, Dohn- 
any’s C Major Rhapsody, and the Schulz- 


Evler arrangement of the “Blue 
Danube” Waltzes. He was cordially ap- 
plauded. 


Hanna Butler, one of the finest of Chi- 
cago’s singers, employed her admirably- 
used soprano voice, with an exquisite 
tone, in a recital given in the Studebaker 
Theater on Jan. 16, in company with 
Adrienne d’Ambricourt, of the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt, in Paris. Mme. Butler’s 
tasteful and inclusive style was well dis- 
played in an aria from “Louise” and in 
French and English songs. 

Mme. D’Ambricourt’s reading of a 
variety of material, to the polished ac- 
companiments of Harold Hammond, was 
enjoyed. The two artists collaborated 
in an interesting performance of Bem- 
berg’s “La Ballade du Desespéré,” hav- 
ing the assistance also of Beulah Rossine, 
an accomplished young Chicago ’cellist. 

The Chicago String Quartet played 
music by Vaughan Williams, Jongen and 
Haydn at the Cordon Club on Jan. 16. 

Students of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege were heard in the following pro- 
gram in the Central Theater, Jan. 16: 
“Flora’s Holiday.” by H. Lane Wilson; 
Pearl Walker-Yoder, Arline Durkee, 
Clifford Bair and George Gove; Impro- 
visation and E Minor Polonaise of Mac- 
Dowell; Beulah Shirley: Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto, Frederick Dvonch; 
songs by Floridia and Fisher: Charles 
Hathaway: violin music of Tchaikovsky 
and Moszkowski, Ethel Schwertzler; 
Schubert’s Serenade and a soprano aria 
from “The Jewess,” Wilhelmina Benzies, 
and the Liszt “Campanella,” by Aubie 
Kotzer. 

Nesta Smith, violinist: Joseph Brink- 
man, pianist, and Eulah Cornor. con- 
tralto, were heard in a Mu Phi Ep- 
silon concert at the Illinois Woman’s 
Athletic Club on Jan. 16. The accom- 





panists were Margaret Wilson Lager- 
quist and Marie Stange. 


People’s Symphony Appears 


Bomar Cramer, pianist, was soloist in 
the Chicago People’s Symphony’s second 
concert, given in the Eighth Street The- 
ater on Jan. 16, P. Marinus Paulsen 
conducting. The program included the 
fourth Rubinstein Concerto for piano, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony, 
an “Elegy” by Helen Sears, and music 
by Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Grieg. 

The Gordon String Quartet, in ad- 
mirable style, gave another of its Bee- 
thoven programs in the James Simpson 
Theater, in the Art Institute, Jan. 16. 

Mieczyslaw Ziolkowski, a Polish pian- 
ist, played in recital at Kimball Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 16, and disclosed his 
possession of a formidable technic, a 
large tone and original ideas. A group 
of Chopin, including the G Minor Bal- 
lade and the B Flat Minor Sonata, was 
followed by a miscellany in which the 
recitalist’s own fantasie, “Tatra,” and 
some shorter pieces of his own and 
others were listed. 


Sherwood Orchestra's List 


The Sherwood Orchestra gave an in- 
teresting program in Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 17, playing Svendsen’s “Swedish 
Coronation” March, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Caucasian” Sketches and the first 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet, P. Marin- 
us Paulsen conducting. The soloists in- 
cluded Audrey Call, violinist, who played 
the final movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto; George Gordon, baritone, and 
the excellent pianists, Georgia Kober 
and Leo Podolsky, who played Mason’s 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, for two 
pianos. 

Alsen in Concert 


Elsa Alsen made her first Chicago con- 
cert appearance in Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 18, appearing with several distin- 
guished Chicago artists for the benefit 
of “The Refuge,” a society for the relief 
of distress among young people in Aus- 
tria. Mme. Alsen gave a_ superbly 
spirited performance of “Dich, Teure 
Halle,” accompanied by the Little Sym- 
phony of Chicago, George Dasch con- 
ductor, and for an _ encore. sang 
Briinnhilde’s short “cry” from the second 
act of “Die Walkiire.” Later in the pro- 
gram she sang, with distinction, some 
delightful lieder. 

Rudolph Reuter, a pianist with a gi- 
gantic technic and a scintillant style, 
was heartily applauded for a group of 
solos. Ruth Breytspraak and Gordon 
Campbell gave an invigorating perform- 
ance of the Grieg Sonata in C Minor, for 
violin and piano; and Eugenia Van de 
Veer, a soprano with an unusually bril- 
liant quality of tone and an ingratiating 
style, sang an aria from “Hérodiade” 
and other music with delightful effect. 
Libushka Bartusek, an accomplished 
dancer, injected much personality in the 
ballet numbers which copiously con- 
cluded the program after a “Kaffee 
Pause.” In the divertissements she was 
assisted by an able corps de ballet. 


Woman’s Symphony Heard 


Richard Czerwonky conducted the 
third concert given this season by the 
Woman’s Svmphony of Chicago of Jan. 
18, in the Goodman Theater. Excellently 
conceived and executed performances of 


the “New World” Symphony, the first 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite, “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale” and the “Tannhauser” Overture 
sufficed to indicate once again the excel- 
lent tone and able skill of the Chicago 
women who have been admirably trained 
under Mr. Czerwonky’s leadership to 
take a significant place in this city’s mu- 
sical affairs. The soloist was Anna 
Burmeister. With a fine, “floating” tone 
and a discerning style, she sang arias 
from “Hérodiade” and “Pagliacci.” 

Alma Méhus, pianist, disclosed an un- 
usually facile technic, a good musical 
taste, and the ability to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of her audiences, when she 
played the Handel-Brahms Variations, 
the “Symphonic” Etudes of Schumann 
and shorter pieces—including “The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” a very interesting portion 
of Radie Britain’s “A Western Suite,” 
—in Lyon & Healy Hall on Jan. 19. 


Other Concerts Given 


Rollin Pease, a baritone with an ex- 
ceptionally mellow quality of tone and 
a capable style, sang yesterday noon in 
the concert series offered by the W. W. 
Kimball Company, in Kimball Hall, each 


Friday. 
Dvora Dienstova, one of Chicago’s 
young intellectuals, delighted a large 


audience in Kimball Hall on Jan. 19, 
playing Skriabin’s Sixth Sonata, the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, and _ some 
shorter pieces of equal interest. She has 
an arresting skill and her performance 
was brimming with individuality. 

Jacob Radunsky, an extremely tal- 
ented young pianist, played in Kimball 
Hall last night, disclosing the decided 
maturity of his thought—though he is 
not yet of age—in a program which in- 
cluded the Handel-Brahms Variations, 
a beautifully played group of Chopin 
and other fine music. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





“LT” Amore,” “Trovatore.” 


“Faust” Given in Chicago 
TMM 
{Continued from page 8] 
and energy, except that the disposition 
of groups in the Coronation Scene mili- 
tated slightly against the finest choral 

effect. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


Mary Garden Reappears 


Miss Garden’s reappearance after miss- 
ing three performances on account 
of tonsilitis, was made in Thurs- 


day evening’s “L’Amore dei tre Re,” 
with the customary cast, including Fer- 
nand Ansseau, Giacomo Rimini and the 
impressive Virgilio Lazzari in leading 
roles, 

Seldom has Miss Garden had a more 
successful performance, from any angle. 
The house rese to her in a storm of en- 
thusiasm. She acted superbly, with new 
grace and an effect of sustained beauty. 
Robert Moranzoni’s conducting of an ex- 
tremely beautiful score brought out of it 
details it has seldom before seemed to 
contain. 


“Faust” Just Once 


Vanni Marcoux was the sole unfa- 
miliar member of the cast assembled for 
the special performance of “Faust” last 
night. This was the only hearing the 
work is to have this winter. 

Charles Hackett exceeded himself in 
the title réle, singing with notable 
clarity and roundness of tone, employ- 
ing a phenomenally easy High C in the 
Cavatina and making an invariably ef- 
fective stage picture. He was most cor- 
dially applauded, as was Edith Mason, 
who sang Marguerite with her familiar 
beauty of tone, and with far more taste- 
ful style than has marked any of her 
numerous earlier appearances this sea- 
son. 

Mr. Marcoux dresses his Méphisto- 
phéles like a human being, but his gift 
for characterization gave even his cos- 
tume a touch of the unreal. 

Irene Pavloska was a delightful Siebel. 
Désiré Defrére devoted his capable 
stagecraft to the part of Valentin; 
Maria Claessens was the Martha, and 
Antonio Nicolich an interesting Wagner. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 


“4 Final Trowatore” 


This afternoon’s matinée was given 
over to a final performance of “I] Trova- 
tore,” with Claudia Muzio singing the 
music of Leonora once more in a vein of 
combined vocal elegance and dramatic 
fervor. Augusta Lenska’s Azucena again 
disclosed the opulence of her unusually 
colorful voice. Forrest Lamont, in the 
title réle, gave the legitimate vocal per- 
formance always to be expected of him: 
and Richard Bonelli lent his noble voice, 
his polished vocalism and excellent bear- 
ing to a distinguished performance as 
Di Luna. Edouard Cotrueil as the Fer- 
rando; José Mojica, Ruiz; Florence Mis- 
gen, Inez, and Gildo Morelato the Old 
Gypsy. Henry G. Weber conducted a 
stirring performance which elicited more 
enthusiasm than is usual at Saturday 
subscription performances. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Rosenfeld Lectures on Wagner 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, head of the Rosenfeld Piano 
School. and music reviewer of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, gave an address or 
“Richard Wagner and His Music” at the 
Culture Club Center on Jan. 21. 
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New Handel 





Rare Oratorio, “Alexander 
Balus”, Has Stage Produc- 
tion Before Large Throng— 
Composer’s Opera, “Ezio”, 
Is Feature of Celebration— 
Unfamiliar Orchestral and 
Choral Works Brought to 
Attention 


ERLIN, Jan. 10.—Handel has become 

something of a shibboleth in Ger- 
many during recent years—perhaps by 
way of winning back a national com- 
poser from his previous monopolization 
by the English. This winter has seen 
the functioning of a brand-new group 
for producing his works—the so-called 
German Handel Society. The first festi- 
val of this group was held in Miinster 
during December. 


To be sure, this was not the first 
national festival devoted to his works. 
Mainz has at various times conducted 
notable series of such events. And the 


revision of his operas, followed by their 
production annually at  Gédttingen, 
started a “Handel Opera Renaissance,” 
the echoes of which continue to be 
heard. Similarly in Berlin, Halle and 
Leipzig festivals on a large scale have 
been held. 

At the last previous festival, in Leip- 
zig in the spring of 1925, the new so- 
ciety came into being, headed by Dr. 
Herman Abert, a noted musical scholar. 
It has for object a still more extensive 
use of the great composer’s works, many 
of which are almost unknown, but which 
fill about a hundred volumes. 

The importance of this musical move- 
ment can hardly be overrated. What is 
happening is a program of discovery 
somewhat similar to the famous one 
prompted by Mendelssohn, which has cul- 
minated with the modern interest in even 
the less inspired pages of Bach. The 
present failure of the “new school” to 
provide a musical formula to replace the 
Romantic one which it discarded has 
caused a general retrogressive movement 
toward the pre-classics. 


Rare Oratorio Staged 


The features of the Miinster Festival 
were the stage productions of the opera, 
“Ezio.” and the oratorio, “Alexander 
Balus.” The first work held the greater 
musical and dramatic worth, but it had 
been given at Géttingen last summer. So 
it happened that the almost unknown 
Biblical oratorio had the greater nov- 
elty. It was composed in 1747, during 
Handel’s period of greatest mastery 
and, according to legend, the composi- 
tion took only a little more than a month. 

The text is by Thomas Morrell. The 
story is as follows: Alexander, son of 
King Antiochus, has just won a battle 
over King Demetrius, with the aid of 
Jonathan, the Hebrew, brother of Judas 
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Strauss Leads “Intermezzo.” Has 


Ts 


Vienna Premiére 


IENNA, Jan. 16. — Richard 

Strauss’ opera, “Intermezzo,” 
had its first Vienna performance 
at the State Opera last night be- : 
fore a large audience. The “auto- =: 
biographical” work, based on a 
mistake of identities, which had its 
premiére in Dresden several years 
ago, did not rouse so great a re- 
sponse from the local critics. The 
opera was well sung, with Lotte 
Lehmann taking the part of the 
composer’s wife, which she had 
created in the premiére, and Al- 
fred Jerger and Karl Ziegler as 
the composer and the conductor- 
friend, whose flirtations caused all 
the trouble. The composer led the 
score with fine effect, and the stage 
settings were of much taste and 
beauty. 
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Society Gives Festival at Mtinster 
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A “MODERN” MASTER 


Handel, from a Portrait. 


The Reversion of the Contemporary 


School to the Old Form 


of the Concerto Grosso Lent Renewed Interest to the Production of This Composer's 


Orchestral Works at the Recent Festival 


Maccabeus. The first act reveals the fes- 
tival celebrating the victory. The action 
revolves around the wooing of Cleopatra, 
daughter of Ptolemy, by Alexander. The 
second act shows the marriage and the 
felicity of the two lovers. For this sec- 
tion Handel has written beautiful music 
which aptly characterizes the main fig- 
ures. 

The final act is deeply tragic. The 
younger Demetrius, vowed to vengeance, 
plots with Ptolemy to overthrow Alexan- 
der and carry away Cleopatra as his 
bride. Both the warriors are slain in 
the battle. Cleopatra, left alone, muses 


in Miinster 


on her fate in a scene of the 


emotional power. 


greatest 


Production Lacks Intimacy 


This text was arranged and somewhat 
shortened, but it still had some musical 
and dramatic weaknesses. The first part 
is almost wholly given to the chorus 
The later scenes have considerably less 
pompous appeal. The production was 
somewhat unwisely attempted in the 
huge Miinsterland-Halle, which seats 
5000 listeners. Every seat was occupied. 
But there was an inevitable loss of ef- 
fect. The work would have had more 





Furtwangler Leads Berlin Players in Orthodox List 





BERLIN, Jan. 11.—The eighth Philhar- 
monic concert of the season found Wil- 
helm Furtwangler again at the head of 
this excellent orchestra. The program 
was one of orthodox tendencies. The 
Emil Sauer, a pianist of the 
older school, was applauded for his per- 
formance of the Chopin Concerto in E 
Minor. 

The Klingler Quartet, in its fifth 
chamber music evening, gave Dvorak’s 
Sextet and a work by Brahms at the 
Singakademie. The fine work of this 
noted organization again called 
praise. 

Hermann Jadlowker, tenor, who is re- 
membered for his appearances at the 
Metropolitan in New York some fifteen 
years ago, gave a recital in which his 
middle voice proved to possess much of 
its old-time flexibility in classic Italian 
works. 

A new figure in Berlin’s music is the 
contralto, Rosette Anday, who has come 
from the Vienna Opera for a guest en- 
gagement here. She appeared in a song 
recital, accompanied at the piano by Ar- 


soloist, 


forth 


pad Sandor, who visited America last 
season. Her voice is large, and she has 
true temperament, but her higher tones 
seemed sometimes forced. 

The Christmas holiday brought some 
festive choral music. The Bruckner So- 
ciety gave hearings to this composer’s 
Te Deum, as well as an old choral work 
of Heinrich Schiitz (1664). The chorus 
of the Academy of Music and the State 
and Cathedral Choir gave interesting 
concerts. The Nikolai-Kirche was the 
scene of a concert of twelfth and fif- 
teenth century music, sung by a boy 
choir, under lighted Christmas trees. 

The chamber music of the last few 
weeks has been especially notable. The 
Klingler quartet gave a Beethoven list 
with distinction. The Havemann Quar- 
tet played the Quartet, Op. 32, of Hinde- 
mith, and a Duo by Heinz Tiessen. The 
Deman Quartet was heard in a new 
“Legend” for string quartet by James 
Simon—a partly modern and partly tra- 
ditional work—and interesting quartets 
by Kodaly and Max Trapp. The visiting 
Dresden String Quartet gave the local 
premiére of Respighi’s “Doric” Quartet, 
a noble, if hard!y novel, work. 


power in an intimate room. The huge 
orchestra and chorus were seated below 
the stage, and above there were dance 
groups to mime the action with the prin- 
cipal soloists. The work was conducted 
with painstaking effect by Rudolf 
Schulz-Dornburg, but it cannot be denied 
that the task of co-ordinating the musi- 
cal forces was a superhuman one. The 
stage action was directed by Dr. Niedec- 
ken-Gebhard, who has had a prominent 
part in the Géttingen opera productions. 

“Ezio” was given, much more effec- 
tively in the little City Theater, under 
the same stage director. This was in 
substance the Géttingen performance of 
last summer, in the arrangement of 
Franz Notholt. The staging was rather 
modern in its tendencies, with raised lev- 
els and step-effects. Though there was 
an evident lack of enough rehearsals, 
the orchestra in particular distinguished 
itself. 


Concert Works Heard 


There were two concerts of the com- 
poser’s works, given in the acoustically- 
good City Hall. One of the less familiar 
numbers was the cantata, “O Lord, Poor 
Sinners We,” an early work of Handel, 
which he composed during his residence 
in Halle. It was given in an arrange- 
ment by Max Sieffert. There was also 
a very effective cantata, “As the Hart 
Pants for the Water-Brooks;’ for solo- 
ists, chorus, organ and orchestra and a 
setting of “Psalm 68,” in the same scor- 
ing, both arranged by the conductor, 
Schulz-Dornburg. 

The orchestral music brought a nov- 
elty in the overture to Handel’s first 
opera, “Rodrigo,” which, alas! had only 
an archaic interest. Then there was the 
“St. Cecilia” Cantata, for soprano, 
tenor, organ and orchestra; a “Salve Re- 
gina” for soprano, string instruments 
and organ, and an interesting Concerto 
for two brass choirs and strings—which 
might have supplied many an idea to the 
modern radicals who affect the same 
forms! Among the artists heard was 
the noted organist, Giinther Ramin, of 
the Leipzig Thomaskirche. A Chaconne 
for strings by Purcell was given at this 
concert. 

A concert of chamber music in the 
City Theater provided further interest. 
A cantata, “Jephtha,” which was as- 
sembled from pieces in the oratorio of 
the same name by Georg A. Walter, was 
a feature. Then there were a bass can- 
tata, “Cuopre tal volte in cielo,” sung 
by Albert Fischer; an E Flat Major 
Concerto, played on the cembalo by Vic- 
tor Wolff, and a not especially inspired 
Concerto for oboe, extracted from the 
Concerto Grosso No. 8. 

In general, this festival was a prom- 
ising beg nning of a new span of Han- 
del observances. If the productions were 
not always perfect, it was doubtless ow- 
ing to the great labor involved in their 
preparation. Most happy of all was the 
renewed prestige the event gave to the 
historically-rich little city of Miinster, 
with the large audiences of musicians 
from many parts of Central Europe who 
were attracted to it. 

The next festival of the Society will 
be held at Kiel in June. 


WAGNERIAN OPERA SERIES 
IS ANNOUNCED IN PARIS 


Conductors Will Include Bruno Walter 
and Franz Schalk—“Rienzi” to Have 
French Premiére 
Paris, Jan. 10.—A cycle of Wagneria: 
operas with prominent fron 
other countries will be given at th: 
Champs-Elysées Theater, opening Marc! 

4. 

The répertoire will include the “Ring, 
“Tannhauser,” “Die Meistersinger. 
“Lohengrin” and “Rienzi,” the last hav 
ing its first performance in France. 

A series of noted conductors fror 
Vienna and Berlin will be presented 
These include, according to advance re 
port, Bruno Walter, Franz Schalk, Eric 
Kleiber and Leo Blech. Thé roster 0! 
artists has not been fully announced 
but among those engaged are said to x 
Maria Nemeth, Hungarian soprano 


singers 


from the Vienna Onera, and Car! Mar- 


tin Oehmann, tenor. of the Berlin Muni 
cipal Onera 


ballet will be of French artists. 
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Boubieion’s “Bethlehem” 


in Fiat Dress 


and Choral Concerts Delight London 


Glastonbury Composer’s Music- Drama of Nativity Given in 
Modern Costume — Handel and Holst Novelties Are Fea- 
tures of Recent Choral Programs—Beecham Conducts 
“Messiah” with Philharmonic Choir 





ONDON, Jan. 8.—Rutland Boughton’s 
musical nativity play, “Bethlehem,” 
was produced in modern costume at 
Church House, Westminster, providing 
considerable novelty. In place of the 
court of Herod, one was confronted ‘cy 
the residence of a modern millionaire. 
And, in place of the Shepherds, there 
were three representative middle-class 
Britons—a Farmer, an Engineer and a 
Bricklayer The Three Magi were 
similarly metamorphosed into a Scien- 
tist, an Artist and a Philosopher! 

The novelty thus provided was not so 
unsuccessful as might have been im- 
agined in advance. The music of Bough- 
ton successfully uses old carol tunes. 
Even the fact that some of the charac- 
ters made their entrances—a la Max 
Reinhardt—through the audience seemed 
to detract little from the devotional 
atmosphere of the piece. The artists 
included Dorothy Silk, a fine soprano, as 
Mary; Edward Nicholas Herod, and, in 





Heir to Wagner Carries 
on Famed Musical Line 
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Gottfried Wieland Wagner, Grandson of the 
Composer 


BAYREUTH, Jan. 6—The heir of the 
house of Wagner has lately taken up the 
study of piano. Gottfried Wieland, the 
eldest son of Siegfried Wagner, is only 
nine, but it is said that he aspires to the 
calling of virtuoso. Recently he was the 
center of attention at a pupils’ recital 
given here. Whether Gottfried will de- 
velop into one of the race of “Wunder- 
kinder” is for the future to reveal. At 
present he seems a very healthy, normal 
little lad. Certainly his background 
should be one of the most conducive to a 
talent for art. It is not every pupil of 
the piano who has a Bayreuth Festival 
Theater in his front garden to provide 
inspiration with its summer cycles of 
Nibelungen heroes and- goddesses. 





MUSIC IN 


Hear Matthay. Hunt, MacDonald Smith, 
Field. Cortot. Landowska,. Boulange™, Lubi 
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Opera in Paris. Munich, Salzburg. Vienna 
The thrill of travel, the inspiration of art, 
the superb leadership of Dr. Leroy B. Camp 
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other réles, Ruby Boughton and Mr. 
Woodhouse. The composer conducted. 

First performances of two new songs 
by Arnold Bax, “Eternity” and “In the 
Morning,” were features of a concert 
given recently by the South Place Or- 
chestra. Dorothy Moulton sang them 
finely. 

Under Dr. Vaughan Williams’ own 
conducting, the Bach Choir gave his 
“Sancta Civitas” at Queen’s Hall, the 
orchestra being the London Symphony 
and the soloists Steuart Wilson and Roy 
Henderson. 

In spite of some indifferent singing 
on the part of the choir, the work again 
impressed. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society recently 
gave its Christmas Concert. The first 
part of the program consisted of settings 
of ancient carols and motets. Two carols 
by Holst, “Lullay my Liking” and “Of 
one that is so bright.” were charmingly 
sung. The motet, “This Worlde’s Joie,” 
by Arnold Bax, was sung. Another fine 
item was a carol for male voices, flute, 
and piano, “Now is the Time of Christy- 
mas,” by Bax, which was sung in a 
robust style. Two settings of carols by 
Dale showed fine pianissimo singing, and 
some traditional French carols, arranged 
by Bax, for voice, flute, piano, and tam- 
bourine, had to be repeated. Included in 
the program was an exhibition of folk- 
dances, given by the members of the 
English Folk-Dance Society. The sing- 
ing throughout was of a very high order, 
under C. Kennedy Scott. 


“Messiah” 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the 
Philharmonic Choir’s performance of 
“Messiah” at Queen’s Hall. This choir 
is splendid. Sir Thomas conducted with 
spirit. The soloists were Dora Labbette, 
Margaret Balfour, John Coates, and 
Harold Williams. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society 
played for the visit of the King and 
Queen to Queen’s Hall. Arthur Payne 
and Sir Landon Ronald conducted, and 
Carrie Tubb sang. 

Harold Brooke’s choir recently sang 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” Isabel 
l’Anson was an agreeable Galatea, and 
Joseph Farrington sang Polyphemus 
with character. 

At the beginning of the concert were 
sung three of Gustav Holst’s new set of 
six part-songs for women’s voices. The 
part-writing is characteristically inter- 
esting. 

Dr. Harold Darke and Geoffrey Toye 
conducted an unconventional mixed con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall. The singers were 
Lloyds’ Choir and the St. Michael’s Sing- 
ers, the players the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Wesley’s motet “In Exitu 
Israel” was sung. Mr. Toye conducted 
the E Flat Symphony of Borodin. 

The newly formed Zacharewitsch- 
Sisserman Trio (Michael Zacharewitsch, 
David Sisserman, Lydia Klein) gave the 
last of a series of three concerts of trio 
music at Leighton House _ recently. 
Their program comprised the Trios of 
Beethoven in E Flat. Op. 44, Schumann 
in D Minor, and Tchaikovsky in A 
Minor, Op. 50. 


Beecham Leads 


Winter Opera Series 


A season of popular opera by the 
British National Opera Company at the 
Golders Green Hippodrome was to open 
on Jan. 10, with Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel,” which has not been played 
in London for nearly three years. 
Aylmer Buesst will be the conductor. 
The full repertoire is as follows: 

“Hansel and Gretel,” preceded by a 
ballet adapted to Mozart’s suite, “Les 
Petits Riens.” “The Mastersingers.” 
“Romeo and Juliet.” “Gianni Schicchi.” 
and “Pagliacci,” “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” “Madama Butterfly.” “Rigoletto,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” and “Tann- 


hiauser.” The artists will include: 
Miriam Licette, Rachel Morton, May 
Blyth, Sylvia Nelis, Eda Bennie, Kathlyn 
Hilliard, Doris Lemon, Gladys Ancrum, 
Constance Willis, Norman Allin, Robert 
Radford, Robert Parker, Percy Heming, 
Frank Mullings, Tudor Davies, Walter 
Hyde, Walter Widdop, Herbert Langley, 
Dennis Noble, Parry Jones, William 
Michael, William Anderson, Philip Ber- 
tram. The conductors will be Eugéne 
Goossens. senior, Mr. Buesst, and John 
Barbirolli. 





Schneevoigt's Visit Is 
Big Event in Paris Music 
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Sacha Votichenko at the Tympanon, from a 


Sketch by Henri Etlin 


PaRIs, Jan. 10.—Georg Schneevoigt 
has been the latest guest leader to con- 
duct the Orchestra Philharmonique, the 
fourth of the organization’s series. The 
noted Finnish guest presented a novelty 
in some excerpts from operas by Vittorio 
Gnecchi—a “Danse Champétre” from 
“La Rosiera” and the Overture and 
Scene of the Choéphores from “Cassan- 
dra.” This composer, one of the modern 
figures in Italy, has genuinely original 
talents. Schneevoigt led also authorita- 
tive versions of the Prelude to “Meister- 
singer” and the Beethoven Fifth. Alexis 
Rateau, ’cellist, was the soloist in a Boc- 
cherini Concerto. 

The chief Paris orchestras have given 
comparatively few novelties in recent 
weeks. The Concerts Colonne presented 
what was announced as its first per- 
formance of “Rheingold” in concert 
form, under Kuhlmann’s baton. The 
soloists were in most cases capable, 
Madeleine Caron and the tenor Legrand 
being outstanding. 

“Poémes Chinois,” for voice and or- 
chestra, by Jeanne Despas, had a first 
hearing at Lamoureux Concert. Charles 
Panzera sang these sketches, which 
boasted a daintily exotic quality. Paul 
Paray conducted at this concert Ro- 
partz’s “La Mer,” Liszt’s “Mazeppa” 
and Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 

Roger-Ducasse’s “French” Suite was 
the most novel item in Rhené-Baton’s 


F estivals for Frankfort 


An International Exposition of “Mu- 
sic in the Life of the Nations” will be 
held in Frankfort from June 11 to Aug. 
28. There will be comprehensive divi- 
sions of historical musical exhibits as 
well as a complete collection of the musi- 
cal instruments of all countries and of 
all nations. Musical performances will 
be arranged to utilize these instruments. 

The Federated Union of German Musi- 
cal Artists and Music Teachers will hold 
its Fourth Technical Musical Exposition 
in 1927—tthe third took place in Berlin 
in 1922—at Frankfort under the aus- 
pices of this International Exposition. In 
connection with the exposition there will 
also be festival performances of opera, 
in the Frankfort Opera House, directed 
by Clemens Krauss and produced and 
staged by Dr. Lothar Wallerstein. Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” and an entirely new 
production of Richard Wagner's “Ring” 
will be given, as well as the works of 
Richard Strauss during a “Strauss Fes- 
tival Week,” when the composer will be 
present. 

Arrangements are also being made to 
bring leading international directors to 
Frankfort to conduct concerts during 
the Music Festival. 

The Music Festival of 1927 of the “In- 
ternational Society for New Music” will 
be held at Frankfort in September— 
the first time that this group has con- 
vened in Germany. Finally, the Reger 
Society will celebrate its Music Festival 
this year in Frankfort. 





latest concert with the Pasdeloup forces. 
This work, to be sure, has had hearings 
in the past. 

One of its customary stimulating lists 
of novelties was offered by the Société 
Nationale. A first hearing of Henri 
Gagnebin’s “Pastorale,” for flute, clari- 
net, bassoon and harp, was given. There 
was also a premiére of Jean Cras’ Trio 
for violin, alto and ’cello. This proved a 
graceful work. Marcel Labey’s Suite 
for oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn, ex- 
ploited modern writing for these instru- 
ments. 

The Société des Concerts in one of its 
concerts to mark the Beethoven cen- 
tenary, under Philippe Gaubert, gave 
the Mass and the Ninth Symphony. 

A new work by Mariotte, “Intimités,” 
was sung by Yvonne Gall with the La- 
moureux Orchestra. This is esoteric mu- 
sic, creating a mood, but not outstand- 
ing. 

Sacha Votichenko, the player of the 
tympanon, was a recent recitalist of in- 
terest. His mastery of his old-time in- 
strument proved interesting. 

Two artists known in America collab- 
orated in a recent concert — Elizabeth 
Day, soprano, singing lieder and modern 
works, to the piano accompaniment of 
George Harris. Joaquin Nin was at the 
piano for a performance of his six Span- 
ish Popular Songs. 

The opening of a series of Italian and 
Russian operas at the Théatre des 
Champs Elysees was a recent event. It 
is planned to give Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Kitége” there under the direction of 
Nicholas Tcherepine. Other Slav works 
scheduled are the same composer’s 
“Tsar’s Bride” and Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor.” 
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New York's Concerts and Recitals 
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natas hold attention, or permit it to 
wander, therefore, according to their 
thematic and harmonic content. 

The E Major of Opus 30 with which 
Sunday’s concert began, seems to the re- 
viewer the least individual of the three 
written in 1802, despite its charming 
slow movement. The G Major, of the 
same opus number, which closed the 
pregram, possesses in the Minuet a trio 
melody of much charm, and this was de- 
liciously played. Neither of these works, 
however, is so emotional as the C Minor, 
the third of the sonatas of the group of 
1802, which Zimbalist played with Bauer 
at the preceding concert. 

For their second number, the Beetho- 
ven celebrants turned back to a work of 
1797, the E Flat Sonata of Opus 12, one 
of Beethoven’s first three works in this 
form, and dedicated to Salieri. Though 
the other movements were often sugges- 
tive of Mozart, the solemn adagio, pre- 
sented with grave beauty of tone by both 
interpreters, was true Beethoven. 

Playing with admirable unity and 
mutuality, both as to style and sympathy, 
the violinist and the pianist disclosed the 
more Beethovenian qualities of the A 
Minor Sonata of Opus 23, a work which 
undoubtedly shows an advance over the 
sonatas of four years earlier, and which, 
has, in its Andante Scherzoso, one move- 
ment of unique character. However, as 
all the works played Sunday were writ- 
ten within a span of five years, their re- 
semblances are far more pronounced 
than their differences. That Sunday’s 
program was rescued from more than 
an occasional threat of tedium was due 
to the very admirable playing of the 
performers. There was endless delight 
in Bauer’s treatment of Beethoven’s 
basses and in the crisp perfection of 
phrase ending. Kochanski sharped some 
notes but played with nobility of style 
and beauty of tone. B. B. 


Adolph Opfinger’s Début 


Adolph Opfinger, a pianist of serious 
intention, thade his New York début in 
the Steinway Salon on the afternoon of 
Jan. 23, before an audience that deserved 
credit, numerically, for venturing out on 
such an inclement afternoon. Mr. Op- 
finger, after some impressive extempore 
preluding, began his program with Han- 
del’s so-called “Harmonious Blacksmith” 
Variations, the remainder of his first 
group being made up of pieces by Bach- 
Pirani, Scarlatti and Paradies. On his 
second appearance he played the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 26, in A Flat. The 
third group was by Bax, Stojowski, 
Scott and Mokrejs, and the final one all 
of Chopin pieces. 

Mr. Opfinger played with musician- 
ship as well as an obviously well- 
grounded technical equipment. Some un- 
clear pedaling rather militated against 
the best effects of his playing and there 
were times when his two hands were not 
perfectly synchronized. His tone, how- 
ever, was consistently good and the gen- 
eral atmosphere of his recital one of ex- 
cellent musicianship. J. D 
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Gieseking Magnificent 


The gentlemen’s hats whose doffing 
was ordered in these columns on the oc- 
casion of Walter Gieseking’s American 
début last season might as well be 
thrown away if their being worn signi- 
fies anything but that he is a heaven 
storming genius. That the quality of 
his endowment is second to that of none, 
has never been more impressively demon- 
strated than last Sunday evening, Jan. 
23, when Mr. Gieseking made his first 
recital appearance this year before a 
distinctive Carnegie Hall assemblage. It 
was as completely satisfying an evening 
as can be remembered. 

There was a typical Gieseking pro- 
gram in that it made no concessions 
whatever to popular taste. The E Minor 
Partita of Bach began the list, Bach- 
playing human, eloquent, sensitive as is 
to be heard today, Bach impassioned and 
scorning digital problems, great music 
justly recognized. 

Nothing, however, brought more abso- 
lute contentment than the posthumous B 
Flat Sonata of Schubert, made to shine 
with a marvelous love by Mr. Gieseking. 
This work in past performances has had 
stretches of true Schubertian diffusion 
along with its loveliness. These were 
conspicuous by their absence on Sunday. 
Mr. Gieseking played it as music from 
the heart, transfigured into something 
of haunting beauty. One felt instinc- 
tively that this was the real Schubert, 
inspired of the tenderest muse. 

Leaping alertly into another century 
Mr. Gieseking next gave utterance to 
Skriabin’s “Vers la Flamme” and the 
atonal Seventh Sonata, both examples 
of magnificent pianism which well nigh 
made vital what was merely sensate. 
Scarlatti’s familiar Pastorale was the 
unexpected encore, clearing the heavily 
charged atmosphere with its cool nai- 
veté, 

A group of five Debussy pieces 
brought the published program to a 
close. Preference for one of these was 
made difficult by Mr. Gieseking’s su- 
perbly imaginative treatment of them 
all. They were the two separate works, 
“Masques” and “Hommage a Haydn,” 
“Mouvement” and “Poissons d’Or” from 
“Tmages,” and the “Soirée dans Grenade”’ 
from “Estampes.” In them Mr. Giese- 
king left nothing to be desired; no pos- 
sible nuance capable of heightening an 
impression was neglected. 

The list of extras began after the 
Schubert, when Mr. Gieseking gave that 
composer’s C Sharp Minor “Moment Mu- 
sical.” Others included a Scarlatti So- 
nata and four Debussy numbers, 
“Voiles,” “Minstrels,” the “Serenade for 
the Doll” and finally, by personal request 
from this most excited listener, “Reflets 
dans |’eau.” W.S. 


Gilmour and Gerard 


Florence Gilmour, a coloratura so- 
prano, and Bella Gerard, contralto, gave 
a joint recital Sunday evening, Jan. 23, 
at the Princess Theater. Their program 
was an exceedingly interesting one, rich 
in variety and color. They sang first a 
duet from Delibes’ “Jean de Nivelle.” 
Then Miss Gilmour sang an arrange- 
ment by H. Lane Wilson of “Shepherd! 
Thy demeanour vary,” Lucinda’s aria 
from Geminiani’s “Love in a Village,” 
an aria from “The Magic Flute,” Schu- 
bert’s “La Pastorella,” Klein’s “I Had a 
Dove” and Josten’s “Wind Flowers.” 
Miss Gerard sang two songs by Fran- 
cesco Durante, Brahms’ “Wie melodien 
zieht es,” Henschel’s “Morgen-Hymne” 
and “Lieti Signor” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots.” They sang in costume a 
duet from “Hansel and Gretel” and then 
Miss Gilmour gave a Spanish group with 
songs by Rossini, Joaquin Nin, Granados 
and Serrano. Miss Gerard sang songs by 
Lenormand, Lemaire, Frank Bridge, 
Rachmaninoff and Cadman and the pro- 
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gram ended with Brahms’ “Gypsies” duet 

in costume. The whole provided an eve- 
ning’s entertainment happily removed 
from the rut of the average recital. 
There were occasional flaws in tone pro- 
duction, to be sure, Miss Gilmour’s 
voice being at times too quavering. Miss 
Gerard was occasionally lacking a bit 
in finer subtleties, but the performances 
as a whole were very creditable and 
gave evident pleasure to a large audi- 
ence. Frank Bibb played excellent ac- 
companiments. W. T.G 


Cooper-W ittgenstein 


For the second time this season in the 
Booth Theater on Sunday evening, Jan. 
23, Violet Kemble Cooper and Victor 
Wittgenstein combined their talents and 
presented a “poetry-music program.” A 
delightfully intimate atmosphere was 
achieved, the fact that Miss Cooper 
sometimes gave her poetry-readings 
standing beside the piano and sometimes 
seated in a low chair at one side, and the 
lowness of the stage contributing to the 
effect of informality. Some eighteen 
pairs of piano-poetry combinations were 
given to illustrate the relationship of 
mood and rhythm between these two 
arts. Miss Cooper included in her read- 
ings poems by Byron, Shelley, Browning, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Lord Al- 
fred Douglas, Shakespeare and Coler- 
idge, while Mr. Wittgenstein’s piano 
presentations ranged from Loeilly to 
MacDowell. If the similarity of feeling 


. between some of the couples on the pro- 


gram was somewhat vague, as, for in- 
stance, between Bach’s “Toccata” and an 
anonymous semi-sacred poem entitled 
“Preparations” (of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) there were other unions that pro- 
jected the contention of similitude more 
perfectly. Miss Cooper deserves a great 
deal of credit for having accomplished 
the difficult task of pleasing a modern 
audience with the almost obsolete art of 
recitation. Her lucid diction and dra- 
matic ability, coupled with Mr. Wittgen- 
stein’s playing, pleased their hearers 
who demanded and received numerous 
encores. H. H. 


SYRACUSE HEARS MAHLER 


But First Symphony Fails to Impress— 
Solo Appearances are Successful 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Syra- 
cuse Symphony, under the direction of 
Viadimir Shavitch, presented the Sym- 
phony No. 1, in D, by Mahler at its 
fifth subscription concert on Jan. 15. 
The orchestra played this composition 
extraordinarily well, but the music failed 
to make the fine impression expected. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto 
soloist, was loudly applauded. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, appeared 
the following Monday evening in the 
Mizpah Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Morning Musicale. She deepened 
the fine impression made last year in a 
recital under the same auspices, proving 
an exceptional lieder singer. 

The following evening, in Crouse 
College Auditorium, George Smith, a 
member of the faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts, gave the first of four his- 
torical piano recitals. His program was 
given over to compositions of the Rus- 
sian and Scandinavian schools. Em- 
ploying exceptional technic for music 
ends alone. Mr. Smith gave a satisfying 
performance. 


Galveston Likes Gunster’s Recital 


GALVESTON, TEX., Dec. 22.—A large 
audience of music lovers applauded 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, at his recital 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Galvez, re- 
cently, under the auspices of the Girls’ 
Music Club. Mr. Gunster thoroughly 
pleased his audience. 


Jennie Robinor, a young pianist, who 
is to give her début recital in Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, has 
been studying with Alexander Lambert 
for the past few years. 





NOVELTIES GIVEN BY 
PHILADELPHIA GUEST 


Leads Program of Rarities in 
Monday Concert—Quartet 
and Chorus Hailed 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—The Monday 
evening concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra reversed the usual procedure, in 
the first week of Fritz Reiner’s guest 
conductorship during Leopold Stokow- 
ski’s winter vacation, by anticipating, 
instead of repeating, the program of the 
regular series. Mr. Reiner gave the 
symphonic part of the program on Mon- 
day evening, repeating it at the week- 
end, instead of offering one of the week- 
end programs the following Monday. 

It was a most delightful program and 


conducted with splendid ability. The 
Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, rarely 
given here, was read happily. Debussy’s 
symphonic suite, “The Sea,” offered here 
once in 1911, was played with delicate 
impressionistic quality. The Dance of 
the Apprentices and the third act finale 
of “Die Meistersinger,” a novelty here 
as a concert piece, had vigor and gusto. 
Mr. Reiner made a most favorable im- 
pression. 

This afternoon the Rich Quartet 
played for the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion in the Penn Athletic Club ballroom, 
in commemoration of the Beethoven 
centenary. The Quartet in B Flat, Op. 
18, No. 6, was the feature of the pro- 
gram, which also included Debussy’s 
Quartet in G Minor, and two numbers 
by Vasa Suk. The Rich personnel played 
with exquisite ensemble. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave one of 
its important seasonal functions Thurs- 
day evening in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford—the Chorus’ concert 
being followed by the annual ball. Helen 
Pulaski Innes, as usual, conducted the 
chorus, which she has trained during a 
period of years to a state of choral per- 
fection. It consists of more than 100 
female voices, and is notable for the en- 
thusiasm it puts into rehearsals and 
performances. Others appearing on the 
program were the Club’s harp ensemble, 
directed so admirably by Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler; the Caroline Littlefield 
Ballet, and an ensemble from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, directed bv Alexan- 
der Smallens. A feature of artistic and 
spectacular quality was the series of ex- 
cerpts from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in which chorus, ensemble and 
ballet participated. Liszt’s setting of 
the Psalm 137 was done with fine rever- 
ence and musicianship by the chorus. 

Among the individual participants in 
the evening were Mrs. Robert Lucken- 
bach, Ruth Swartley Rile, Nina Pretty- 
man Howell, Helen Rowley, Irene 
Hubbard, Dorothy Burch, Catherine Lit- 
tlefield, Helen Eberly, Emily Comfort, 


and the Misses Cashman, Flitcraft, Fox, 


Hanscom, Kenworthy, Littleton, Terrill 
and Ward. 
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CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS 
HOLD CHICAGO MEET 


Annual Convention Attracts 
Increased Attendance 
for Three Days 


By Eugene Stinson 

CHIcaGo, Jan. 22.—The fourth annual 
convention of the National Civic Music 
Associations of America, was held here 
on Jan. 13, 14 and 15, in the red lacquer 
room of the new Palmer House. The 
attendance of between 500 and 600 dele- 
gates, representing over 100 cities in the 
Central West and South, marked an ir- 
crease over last year’s representation 
and was regarded as significant of the 
steady growth of interest in the unique 


plan evolved by Dema A. Harshbarger 
of Chicago. She is head of the Civic 
Concert Service, Incorporated, which 


serves the various local Civic Music As- 
sociations sponsoring courses in numer- 
ous American communities. 

The most important feature of the 
plan by which Miss Harshbarger sends 
artists throughout her extensive terri- 
tory is that no financial loss has ever 
resulted when this method has been used. 
Miss Harshbarger’s purpose has been to 
obviate the financial uncertainty attend- 
ant upon the booking of expensive artists 
in smaller communities. Her plan has 
also resulted in increasing the numbers 
of concert-goers in districts where her 
Civic Concert Service has thus far been 
made available. 

The opening session was the occasion 
of a round-table discussion of artists sup- 
plied in various cities, the names of those 
having met with genuine success being 
entered upon an approved list, from 
which new delegates select their attrac- 
tions. The points upon which approval 
of artists rests are, first, their artistry; 
second, their attitude toward their pub- 
lic; third, their cooperation with local 
managers. In addition to formulating 
the approved list, names of new artists 
were submitted for consideration. 

The Friday sessions were devoted to 
discussion of the organization and op- 
eration of local Civic Music Associa- 
tions. Victor L. Brown, president of the 
Civic Music Association of Milwaukee, 
related how the Milwaukee board of di- 
rectors took an active part in the pro- 
motion of Miss Harshbarger’s plan, and 
how the fifteen prominent citizens who 
comprise it had become regular attend- 
ants at Milwaukee musical events. The 
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Milwaukee board, headed by the Mayor, 
accepted its obligations willingly, for 
the sake of a beneficial civic effect. 

The most successful type of programs, 
discussed at the Friday session, was 
agreed to be that drawn from the best 
musical literature, without losing sight 
of the entertaining aspect of music. It 
was felt that artists can construct pro- 
grams which will appeal to the general 
audience, on the same theory that a mas- 


terpiece in an art gallery inevitably 
attracts the appreciation of all ob- 
servers, regardless of their technical 
education. 


On Friday evening the delegates were 
Miss Harshbarger’s guests at the Chi- 
cago Opera performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” at which 
Claudia Muzio, Edith Mason, Antonio 
Cortis, Charles Marshall and Cesare For- 
michi were principals. 

The Saturday morning conference, de- 
voted to a question-box, discussion of 
local publicity and other details, was 
concluded with a luncheon at which 
Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago 
Opera, was principal speaker. Among 
those present were Edith Mason, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Mrs. Elgar Stillman Kelly, 
Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, Jessie Isabel 
Christian, Elizabeth Cueny, Marion An- 
drews, Mrs. J. F. Hill, Cesare Formichi, 
Charles Marshall, Charles Hackett, 
José Mojica, José Echaniz, Gavin Wil- 
liamson, Phillip Manuel, Victor L 
Brown, Herbert M. Johnson, Giorgio 
Polacco, Daniel Mayer, Alexander Haas 
and numerous concert directors, or their 
representatives. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicaen Jan. 22. 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Marion Emmons of the violin depart- 
ment, has been engaged as instructor at 
William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
Marion Hall, violinist, and Constance 
Aurelius-Nicklaus, pianist, were heard 
in joint recital before the Dorothy Kahn 
Club, in the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 


Jan. 8, and before the Bryn Mawr 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 10. Adalbert 
Huguelet, pianist, gave the regular Con- 


se gar radio program from Station 
WGN, Jan. 16. Catherine Vercell and 
Peggy Purcell, playing at the Apollo, are 
coaching at the Conservatory during 
their local engagement. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Elias Day, dean of the dramatic de- 
partment, has been giving a series of 
programs in which senior students have 
taken part. On Jan. 11, Wilma Busen- 
bark, Iola Purcell, Ruth Pflock, Margaret 
McDonald and Evelyn McHale were 
heard in original sketches and arrange- 
ments. Two one-act plays, “The Rector” 
and “Psycho-Analysis,” were given on 
Jan. 18. John Macdonald, bass, a pupil 
of Poul Bai, was special soloist in the 
North Shore Baptist Church, Jan. 9. 
Paul Jors, also a pupil of Mr. Bai, sang 
for the Danish Karl Marx Club on 
Jan. 16. 


ROSENFELD PIANO SCHOOL 


Helene Pollenz, pianist and composer, 
played Liszt’s A Major Concerto with 
the Chicago Philharmonic, in the North 
Side Turner Hall, Richard Czerwonky 
conducting, on Jan. 9. Zinaida Joelsohn 
was heard in the Rimsky-Korsakoff Con- 
certo with the Palmer House Symphony 
Players on the same date. 


HAYDN OWENS STUDIO 


Isaac Lloyd, tenor, and Ernest Lewis, 
students of Mr. Owens, were soloists in 
“Messiah,” given in the Park Center 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Jan. 16. 


Saenger Offers Scholarships 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Oscar Saenger, 
New York voice specialist, who is to con- 
duct master classes at the American 
Conservatory in this city, next summer, 
will offer a free scholarship of two pri- 
vate lessons weekly to the possessors of 
the two best voices competing. Mr. 
Saenger will also:offer a scholarship each 
to soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and 
bass, in his opera class. 


Raab to Resume Duties 
With Piano Students in 
Chicago Musical College 





| oleae 
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Alexander Raab 


Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—Alexander Raat 
who has been dividing an extended Eu- 
ropean stay between recreation and con- 
certizing, will resume his work in the 
piano department of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College on March 1, Carl D. Kinsey. 
manager of the College, has announced. 
Mr. Raab will continue his teaching 
from that date, without interruption, 
through the summer master 
until Sept. 1. 

A special Raab fellowship has 
offered, consisting of two private 


session, 


been 


ie@ssons 


weekly. Competition for this is open t 
advanced students who will be exam- 
ined on March 3. The fellowship pro- 


vides for full tuition under Mr. Raab 
during his entire season at the College 

Besides his regular private 
Mr. Raab will conduct class work in 
technic and “How to Study” and in re- 
pertoire, interpretation and teaching 
Mr. Raab will expound modern princi- 
ples of piano playing, laying special em- 
phasis on the natural laws underlying 
all phases of technic. In matters of in 
terpretation and teaching, he will 
works from both the cloacal and the 
modern répertoires. Auditors will be ad- 
mitted to the répertoire-interpretation 
teachers’ classes. 


WILL TEACH AT GIRVIN 


iessons, 


select 





Eva Emmet Wrycoff Joins Faculty of 


Institution in Chicago 

Eva Emmet Wy- 
formerly of the Gunn 
Chicago Musical College, 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22. 
coff, voice teacher, 
School and the 


has joined the faculty of the Brag ee 
Institute of Musical Arts, and began her 
instruction there last Monday. Pupils 


of Miss Wycoff occupy important 
tions in concert, stage, choir and teach- 
ing work throughout the country. 

In addition to her private lessons, 
Wycoff will conduct a choral 
membership in which is open to members 
of the school and a limited number of 
outsiders. The society held its first 
meeting last Monday. 


DOSsI- 


Miss 


society, 


Miss Wycoff and Miss Te mple ton. 
harpist, who has also been added to the 
faculty recently, were among those 
present at a faculty meeting at which 


the proposed incorporation of the Insti- 
tute was discussed. It is the opinion of 
Ramon Girvin, president, and several of 
his department heads that incorporation 


would increase their capacity for en- 
largement and service to the Chicago 
music student. 

Haydn Owens Conducts “Messiah” 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.— Haydn Owens con- 
ducted a performance of “Messiah” in 
Calvary Presbyterian Church recently. 
Soloists were Alice Phillips, Alvena Res- 
sigue, Dwight Cook and William Phillips. 


Cara Verson Makes Piano Tour 

Verson has 
Kansas 
East in 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—Cara 
left Chicago for a piano tour of 
and Nebraska, and will go 
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March. Miss Verson’s December engage- 
ments included recitals in Washington, 
for the Congressional Club; in the 
Triangle Theater, New York, and in 
Aeolian Hall. Besides playing a pro- 
gram in Lima, Ohio, she conducted a 
master class in futuristic music. 


MUSIC BY McKINLEY 
PLAYED IN CHICAGO 


““Masquerades” Has Premiere 
Under Baton of Its 
_ 
Composer 
By Eugene Stinson 

Cuicaco, Jan. 22.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony’s program for the subscription 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and this 
evening was as follows: 

Benvenuto Cellini” . Berlioz 
Symphony iin ten 3 Sibelius 

Masquerades” Carl McKinley 

‘onducted by the composer 
(First performance 

Catatonia 

Three Symphoni 

Frederick Stock has 
short vacation since 
and in his absence Eric DeLamarter 
gave interesting readings of material 
listed on one of the most entertaining 
programs of the winter. Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony was disclosed as a somewhat 
slender work, and not in all respects 
a homogeneous one, though the flavor 
of its nationalism was thoroughly re- 
freshing. 

Mr. MeKinley’s “Masquerades” was 
given its first performance last summer 
at one of the New York Philharmonic’s 
concerts conducted at the Lewisohn 
Stadium by Mr. Stock. The excellent 
musical quality of its instrumentation 
was one of its very finest features. For 


Overture 
Second 


in Chicago) 

: Albeniz 
Dances, Op. 64 Grieg 
been taking a 
early in the week, 


those who admire jazz in symphonic 
form, “Masquerades” possessed, in addi- 
tion, an undeniable appeal. The com- 


poser’s use of it was, to be sure, as 
polite as may be. He was recalled sev- 
eral times to earn the approval in which 
his composing and conducting were held 
by the most conservative of all Chicago 
audiences. 

Other concerts given by the orchestra 
this week included one in Milwaukee, on 
Monday; another in Mandel Hall, in the 
Chicago University series, and a repeti- 
tion of the January program for chil- 
dren, Thursday afternoon, in Orchestra 
Hall. 
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SYDNEY D. ] dren so often are. They have proper dred études, and his best known one suggests that interesting pastime, also, 
By SYDNEY DALTON simplicity and naiveté about ry oat hendred See eventuality sedneed by von in his editions of Bach. C 
r ’ : they also have musical interest, for chil- ow to “Fifty ect udies. con 
i VERY B and again, pe young and old. Composer and au- An American teacher, however, has Golliwogs Bernard Barnes’ “Pa- 14, 
when “this music busi- thor’have been aided by E. H. Shepard, decided, very properly, that with the ex- on Parade rade of the Golliwogs Rec 
ness” seems to be get- through his contribution of charmingly tensive literature that is at the disposal (Harold poner, = Art 
| ting over-serious, or executed decorations. The publishers of the present-day piano student, with not outstanding in musical content, “ Edi 
t er-senti tal. al are to be congratulated upon the excel- its great variety and divergence, the fourth grade pupils will find it a goo Nev 
\ over-sentimenval, & ong lent get-up of the volume. fifty studies may well be further re- medium through which to gain greater ass 
comes some naive and ee ¢ duced. So Clarence G. Hamilton has _ facility and velocity. They are ex- 7 
refreshing bit of sincerity that clears The peculiar and pronounced talent of selected and edited a book of Cramer tremely good-natured and lively golli- whi 
the atmosphere and gives one a new Charles Repper is again exemplified ina studies, entitling it “Essential Studies” wogs, chasing about in triplets “— —. con 
] lif Just when I was mak- new piece for the piano, entitled “Laven- (Oliver Ditson Co.), which contains ten tinuing their antics for four o € No. 
a eee eee we : der Lane’’ of the original hundred. He has done printed pages. ead 
ing up my mind that composers are (Charles Brash- his work with thoroughness and excel- a2 wri 
divided into two well defined classes: ear) This com- lent judgment, in that the very cream of Among the new part-songs from the siot 
those who are trying to make mod- ee is pees the No gran gg og so far a, their —- pen of Franz &. Bornschets Loot Wise for 
snail . 7 : modern ance gogical wo is concerned, is to be arrangements that are ; > 1a 
pqulmaneen sspnader modern and those who rhythms into found im this little book. nS attention of con- I 
are trying to make sentimentalism more serious L. Leslie Loth’s “Selected Exercises” ductors. Pergo- of 
as banal as possible, there came a poet molds, without from the a cogone—* of Tausig- vai “Nina” has org 
an omposer who took for me a causing them to Ehrlich, also a Ditson publication, is an- yeen conserva- org 
‘ ay re yh th sory and lose anything of other careful selection of exercises, tively reharmon- tior 
ee sae el agipect tg Pagers their innate fas- made as a result of actual teaching ex- ized and an En- My 
presto! I have regained some of my cination, and he perience. In this edition Mr. Loth glish version by tra 
optimism regarding the world and its is succeeding in writes out the exercises through all their the arranger Ru 
ultimate destiny a marked degree. modulations. As he says in his fore- added. As —" D. 
' ap This “Lavender word: “The basis of the Tausig scheme scription o 
lini Lane” number, was to create a technical figure to be Liszt’s K. ? Love 
Songs for Doubtless many of the for example, is played in a major. key, repeated in the Dream, for I 
and About readers of this column Chartes Repper full of melodic parallel minor, modified to the dominant which Mr. Born- wa 
Children have read something by and rhythmic’ seventh of the next key—sometimes schein has also veu 
A. A. Milne, a writer grace and has a background of harmonic using the diminished seventh between the furnished the Ch 
of delicacy, charm and imagination, in a richness. The effect of the piece, as a last two steps—and so on to proceed text, has simpli- pla 
form and combination that is peculiar to whole, is much greater than its techni- through the entire chromatic scale.” fied the original wit 
British authors. In his book of poems, cal difficulties, which are moderate. It It is to be regretted that Mr. Loth has ~ somewhat, with- Zig 
for and about children, entitled “When is an excellent example of the slow waltz found in his teaching that the average Franz C. Bornecheln out causing it to Syl 
We Were Very Young,” Mr. Milne has rhythm. American piano student is unable to fol- lose anything -of its inherent worth. ree 
blended these qualities with humor and Te Tae low out the modulatory scheme with any Finally, there is a similar oer of wet 
an understanding of childhood in a man- Cramer and Notwithstanding the degree of facility, unless it is written a Dvorak number, entitled Phantom Zig 
ner that makes it outstanding among the’ Tausig in advances that have out for him—and Mr. Loth s experience Lovers. This has an optional violin Gor 
books of its kind. New Editions been made in recent’ is doubtless that of most of our teachers. obbligato. These three numbers are for Mr 
H. Fraser-Simson, who is, I imagine, years in the art of pi- This recalls to mind the fact that on three part chorus of women’s voices. ciel 
an English musician, alive to the musi- ano playing, the works of such early one occasion, during the time that I By the same composer and from the Wa 
cal possibilities of these poems, has set pedagogues as the eighteenth century studied piano with Rafael Joseffy, who same press (J. Fischer & Bros.) isa set- sop 
fourteen of them to music that is both Cramer are still bread and meat to the was a pupil of Tausig, the great master, ting for male chorus of Austin Dobson s cer 
fitting and imaginative, and the book is student. One of the chief difficulties remarked that when he was with Tausig charming poem “The Ladies of Saint an 
entitled “Teddy Bear” (EZ. P. Dutton & connected with the study of their mate- it was his habit to transpose the Bach James’.”” Mr. Bornschein has caught Shi 
- Co.). His settings are far from being rial, however, is the question of selec- Fugues into different keys, in order to the gay gracefulness of the poem and bat 
so “jingly” and empty as songs for chil- tion. Cramer himself wrote several hun- gain greater technical facility! Busoni has treated it with his usual skill. gre 
spe 
St. Louis Hears Concerts eae Society and a handsome silver ROCHESTER NOVELTIES a — age ep —. a 
= ‘ ante , owl. was Mr. Gieseking’s first recital in Roch- 
by Symphony and Soloists For last Sunday’s “pop” concert, the ; evn “Divi “ » (ioca. ester. MARY ERTZ WILL. I 
: oe : Kiwanis Club took over the Odeon. The Orchestra Plays Divine Poem —Giese io his 
cc appeared 900 strong king Makes Début—Hayes Welcomed Wediisin “Sie” tecalti Guia Widen We 
[Continues from page 1) but ~~ _ the house —J — after- Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Roch-_ in this city will give a new opera, “Sant a 
noon. Mr. Ganz presented a pleasing il ie Orches Marc,” in one act, by Rossato, based on . 
tral Fantasy, “The Mystic Trumpeter,” program, which included Tchaikovsky's ~~ — apne wrens pede: eugene a book by Mosetig. The work is said to re 
by Converse. “Marche Slave,” the Overture to “Wil- ‘oossens conducting, gave an interesting have & Venetian theme. it 
Mr. Fischer gave an interesting read- liam Tell,” Grieg’s “Last Spring” and program at its fifth matinée concert of Str 
ing of the “Rhenish” Symphony and a “Norwegian Dance,” a Glazounoff Con- the season on Jan. 20 in the Eastman ‘ es 
forceful one of the “Mystic Trumpeter,” cert Waltz and selections from Herbert’s Theater. The symphony was Skriabin’s Su mMmimy s Corner oe 
in which the brasses shone to good ad- “Natoma.” Alice Sproule, soprano, No 3 “The Divine Poem.” given ion Goat aE bee ; ot 
vantage. ; sang “Pace, Pace Mio Dio” from “La performance ha Wesinaies Sia winale A New and Distinctive Addi- tea 
Naturally, great interest centered in Forza del Destino,” with the orchestra, was beautifully played. 5 tion to Piano Teaching ( 
Mr. Ganz’ playing. His performance and a group of songs, with Mrs. David The soloist was Mary Silveira, colora- Material cit: 
was magnificent. It is very evident that Kriegshaber at the piano. tura soprano of the Rochester Opera Gr 
his virtuosity at the piano has not been The Musicians’ Guild held a meeting Company, who sang thn” tte TONE PICTURES ae 
affected by the business of directing an on a recent Sunday afternoon at the Mozart’s “Tl Re estere™ with skill A Ne 
orchestra—save to broaden it. The Gatesworth Hotel. There was a short Other numbers were Brahms’ “Academic For the Piano Beginner NE 
resiliency and breadth of tone, the clean- business meeting, after which a lecture Poectival” Overture, the “Orpheus” tone by Buenta Carter...... Price, 75c , 
cut phrasing, the delicate nuances, the _ recital was given by Jane Thompson on poem of Liszt, and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Graded Material, with Words n 
power, all drew from the audience a re- ‘The Music of India.” Miss Thompson Qyite No. 1. Sidhe ‘toes. ties, aneuiiin ..thaimbbiiabaie H 
sponse which, for spontaneity, volume was for many years a resident of India. The Eastman Theater was crowded on of difficuities, by the general use of él 
and intensity, has seldom been equalled She illustrated her lecture with selec- Jan 20 for a concert by Roland Hayes. both clefs, the continuous influx of Bi 
in the annals of musical history in St. tions gathered during her intensive study tenor. His fascinating and fec ‘ artistic feeling in the melodies, the cs 
J : uw : . s $ g and perfect art particular technical problem stated _— 
Louis. : ; of instrumental music in that country. was heard by more than 3000 persons, for each piece, and, in its special ap- 
This continued until Mr. Ganz showed The Piano Teachers’ Round Table, a. the stage was occupied by over 200 peal to children by interesting words 
his willingness to play an encore, the with Clara Meyer as president, held a Wr Haves was ably accompanied by ee ee ; ' 
beloved “Liebestraum” by Liszt. meeting on Jan. 12 at the Gatesworth Wijjiam Lawrence. } vaaaal Gee nag et pom aaa a 
After this another storm of applause Hotel. Subjects discussed were “Music Walter Gieseking was heard i : continued usefulness in the teaching 
; -* s @ was heard in a piano 3 
broke forth. It was only after many Teaching and General Education” and recital in Kilbourn Hall J . field. 
. - on Jan. 18, by 
recalls that, in order that the program papers were read on “Madame Car- 4 delighted audience. His program, un- CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
might proceed, he brilliantly played an reras.” Ernest R. Kroeger gave a brief all beautiful d preg Nousl 
, : oe 4 . . usu i > - > . 
arrangement of a ballet excerpt by account of the Music Teachers’ National " ‘ Se ee ee Publishers 
Schubert. On Friday afte hi Associati vention. held ae i played, ranged from Bach’s Partita in 429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
s ert. On Friday afternoon his en- ssociation convention, held recently in § to Skriabin’s F Sharp Major Sonata, — 
core was Liszt’s “Sonata de Petrarca. Rochester, N. Y., which he attended. ’ 
Mr. Fischer, in due recognition of his Susan L. Cost. mS cc SSSSS SSS SE SEE Hbbcaeacdsgasgasdeneeaneccaceeeanseeitaes 
an f — e : S : 
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| 
MARTHA ATTWOOD |! | vis lh ok a : 
: of the Metropolitan Opera Co., Sings 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company, Says About | 
° 
Dear Heart, What Might Have Been | ’ I . R E E os 
the new ballad by . 
HERBERT SPENCER and FLETA JAN BROWN . . 
“It will afford me pleasure to include it in my ballad By Solon Alberti 
repertoire. Am sure it will meet with great success.” | 
Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers : Mr. Alberti’s published es include: et ual 
Also orchestrations and quartette arrangements = ORIENTAL : 
mi cages aR | & TREES SERENADE THE HOUR : 
Other current “Black and White” concert successes: | High, .50 High, .50 Medium, .50 
Just an Ivy Covered Shack Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy 
Comin’ Home To You a _ — 





Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 


Sunshine That Fills My World COOPER 


SQUARE 


Order from your local dealer. 
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Bovton Activities 


Jan, 22. 





Conducted by George W. Chadwick, a 
concert was given in Jordan Hall on Jan. 
14, by the choir of the Church of the 
Redemption, this city, and of the Choral 
Art Society of the School of Religious 
Education in Boston University. The 
New England Conservatory Orchestra 
assisted. 

The program contained two works in 
which Mr. Chadwick was featured as 
composer ; Handel’s Concerto in B Flat, 
No. 12, for organ and orchestra, with 
cadenzas and additional accompaniments 
written by Mr. Chadwick for this occa- 
sion, and the Christmas pastoral “Noel,” 
for soli, chorus and orchestra, which has 
had several previous performances. 

In the former piece Albert W. Snow 
of the Conservatory faculty, served as 
organist; in the “Noel,” Thomas Lander, 
organist of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, appeared. The vocal soloists were: 
Myrtle Sooy, soprano; Helen Grant, con- 
tralto; Maurine Palmer, contralto; 
Rulon Y. Robison, of the faculty, tenor; 
D. Blair McClosky, bass. 


, & 2 


Paul Shirley, viola d’amore player, 
was heard recently in one of Boston’s 
venerable churches, the Old South 
Church. Some of his numbers were 
played for the first time in Boston, and 
with Bernard Zighera’s assistance. Mr. 
Zighera is the new harpist of the Boston 
Symphony. Later Mr. Shirley gave a 
recital in Ford Hall; assisting artists 
were Marion Wise, contralto; Alfred 
Zighera, viola da gamba and Howard 
Goding, pianist. At Lasell Seminary, 
Mr. Shirley presented a program of an- 
cient music on Jan. 11, when Marjorie 
Warren Leadbetter added a number of 
soprano classic songs. The second con- 
cert at the Somerville High School, in 
an educational series, was given by the 
Shirley Orchestra under Mr. Shirley’s 
baton, on Jan. 14. Enthusiastic students 
greeted Mr. Shirley in his capacity as 
speaker and as an interpreter. 


* * * 


Richard Platt, pianist, inaugurated 
his series of musicales on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons at his studio on 
Jan. 19. Mrs. George B. Dabney sang 
soprano songs to the commendation of a 
representative gathering. Mrs. Dudley 
Fitts was accompanist. The Durrell 
String Quartet also contributed to the 
program. At the close of the musicale, 
tea was served. Mrs. Edmund H. Tal- 
bot of Bay State Road presided at the 
tea table. 

* * x 

Constance McGlinchee, pianist of this 
city and New York, played at the Studio 
Guild concert, Jan. 19. The program 
was broadcast from Station WOR, 
Newark, N. J. 

* * * 

The Sheraton Ladies’ Quartet, consist- 
ing of Minnie Stratton Watson, Jeanne 
H. Kent, Ethel Walcott Ross and An- 
gela McCarthy, appeared at the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club revels at the 
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Copley-Plaza Hotel, Saturday evening, 
Jan. 8. A Madrigal composed recently 
by George W. Chadwick for the Christ- 
mas season was delightfully sung by 
special permission of the composer. 
Frank Watson proved a capable accom- 


panist. 
~ * * 


Howard Goding, pianist and member 
of the New England Conservatory fa- 
culty, gave a recital in Jordan Hall on 
Jan. 7. With his usual artistry he 
played compositions by Bach, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Doh- 
nanyi, Chopin and Liszt. 


* * * 


The Chromatic Club drew a large and 
responsive audience to its Tuesday morn- 
ing musicale in the Copley-Plaza salon, 
Jan. 18. A delightful program was 
given by Gertrude Tingley, contra!to; 
Gertrude Litchfield, pianist; an “in- 
formal sextet” under the direction of 
Charlotte Williams Hills; a trio in which 
violin, piano and ’cello were played by 
William, Malcolm and Alexander Mark. 
Flora A. Leland ably accompanied Miss 
Tingley. 


* * * 


Minnie Stratton Watson, soprano, as- 
sisted by her pupil, Clara Wentworth 
Marden, pianist, and David Kushiores. 
violinist, gave a pleasing program at the 
radio studio of WEEI on Jan. 12. 


= * * 


Mrs. William Arms Fisher, patroness 
of music, who recently returned from an 
extensive tour through the South and 
West, entertained guests in the Square 
and Compass Club with reminiscences of 
her trip. Frances Wilson of Seattle 
was a guest. W. J. PARKER. 
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OSTON, Jan. 22. — Following 

her successful operatic engage- 
ment in Egypt, Madeline Keltie, 
Boston soprano, is expected to sing 
in Rome, Naples and Milan, later 
appearing in Madrid and in Paris. 
At her recent appearance before 
the Khedive in Cairo, Miss Keltie 
sang arias from “Manon,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Pagliacci.” 


The “Manon” song was repeated 
at the Khedive’s request. 
W. J. P. 





CAPITAL AUDIENCES FLOCK TO CONCERTS 





Talley, Ponselle and Salvi 
Are Important Artists 
Heard 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Important 
events have included the concert début 
in this city of Marion Talley, and ap- 
pearances of Rosa Ponselle, Alberto 
Salvi and Kurt Hetzel. The last-named, 
who is conductor of the Washington 
Symphony, was heard as pianist in a 
recital given jointly with Mrs. Fred Pur- 
nell, soprano. 

Poli’s Theater was crowded to the 
doors for Miss Talley’s concert, given on 
the afternoon of Jan. 14 under the local 
management of Katie Wilson-Greene. 
Miss Talley’s youth and gracious per- 
sonality were winning. Coloratura arias 
from “The Barber of Seville” and “The 
Magic Flute” showed her skill as a vo- 
calist, and encores of a popular nature 
were received with enthusiasm. 

The appearance of Mr. Hetzel with 
Mrs. Purnell, wife of the Congressman 
from Indiana, was made before an ex- 
clusive audience in the Congressional! 
Country Club on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
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Bangor Musicians Are Active 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 22.—The newly or- 
ganized Ladies’ Choral and Instrumental 
Society which recently made its local dé- 
but, was again heard on a recent Sunday 
evening under the direction of Wilbur S. 


Cochrane. The instrumental director 
was Dorothy Brown Dean. Barbara 
Whitman was the accompanist. Soloists 


were Mrs. Clifford Patch, Ellen M. Pe- 
terson, Mrs. Linwood Jones, Evangeline 
Hart, Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, Carrie 
O. Newman, Hazel Burr Atwood, Ruth 
Newcomb. The Instrumental Trio was 
composed of Gertrude McClure, violin; 
Mrs. Winfield Sawyer, viola, and Wilbur 
S. Cochrane, piano. The Community 
Concert Committee is composed of Mrs. 
Henry F. Drummond, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Jacques and Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan. 
The annual series of midwinter con 
certs given by local singers and organi- 
zations at the Universalist Church on 
Sunday evenings and broadcast by 
WABI has opened successfully. Gaul’s 
“The Holy City” was given recently. un- 
der the direction of Wilbur S. Cochrane, 
organist and choirmaster of the Uni- 
tarian Church. The soloists were Ellen 
M. Peterson, Mrs. Wilfred I. Butterfield, 
Mrs. Linwood Jones, Helen Spearen 
Leonard, Cyrus D. McCready, Charles 
R. Clark, Earl C. Luce and Dexter S. J. 
Smith. Mrs. R. P. Jenkins, organist of 
the Universalist Church, was organist 
and director. J.L. B 
All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
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16. Mr. Hetzel inaugurated the series 
of musicales which are to be given at 
this club, for its official membership, this 
year. His playing of Chopin numbers 
and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody showed 
exceptional technic and a fine sense of 
interpretation. 

Mrs. Purnell has a sweet, sympathetic 
voice, which she uses with keen intelli- 
gence and understanding. An aria from 
“Madama _ Butterfly” and Kramer’s 
“Great Awakening” were highlights of 
the program. 

Miss Ponselle and Mr. Salvi were the 
artists whom Mrs. Lawrence Townsend 
presented at her twentieth musical 
morning in the Mayflower Hotel, Jan. 
19. Both artists thrilled a fashionable 
audience. Miss Ponselle’s singing of 
“Pace Pace Mio Dio” from “La Forza 
Del Destino” was outstanding. Mr. Sal- 
vi’s harp playing is rare in its art and 
polished technic. 

Felian Garzia presented Dorothea 
Bohmanson, pianist, and Ellen Marshall 
Scherff, soprano of New York, in concert 
on Jan. 19 in the Playhouse. Even in- 
clement weather did not keep the crowd 
away. 


PROVIDENCE GREETS 
KOUSSEVITZKY’S MEN 


Mary Lewis and Salvi Also 
Delight Their Large 
Audience 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 22.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony, with Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, thrilled a great audience in 
the E. F. Albee Theater on Jan. 18. An 
audience of 2500 filled the house to ca- 
pacity. This was, moreover, an audi- 
ence of culture and discrimination, rep- 
resenting the social, professional and 
educational life of the city and State. 
Opinions varied as to the cultural value 
and sustained interest of the program. 
but everyone seemed to be held by a re- 
markable performance of Stravinsky’s 
Suite from “The Fire-Bird.” This num- 
ber was the outstanding feature of the 
evening. Of it Mr. Koussevitzky gave a 
masterly reading. 





The opening number was Handel’s 
Concerto for Orchestra in D. This was 
given a superb interpretation. The con- 


cert ended with a Schumann symphony. 

The second concert in the Albert 
Steinert series was notable in that it 
brought to the Majestic Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 16, Mary Lewis, so- 
prano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. A 
large audience gave these artists un- 
stinted applause. 

Miss Lewis won her public at the out- 
set. She has a charming stage pres- 
ence, remarkable poise and a dramatic 
temperament. One of her best songs 
was an aria from “Louise.” She also 
gave the Waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” an excerpt from “La Bohéme,” 
“Clair de Lune,” and a group of English 
songs. Lester Hodges accompanied ad- 
mirably. 

Mr. Salvi brought out virtually all the 
possibilities of his instrument. In his 
novel and masterly performance the lis- 
tener was reminded of other instruments 
such as the violin and ’cello. Mr. Salvi 
played, with exquisite tone and rare 
delicacy, the “Notturnino” of Martucci- 
Salvi, and “To Spring,” Grieg-Salvi. 

An especially interesting number, su- 
perbly played, was “Nordische Ballade,” 
by Poenitz. 





San Antonio Hails Russian Choir 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 22.—The 
Russian Symphonie Choir, directed by 
Basile Kibalchich, aroused a high pitch 
of enthusiasm when it appeared recently 
in the Municipal Auditorium, as the fifth 
attraction in the “all-star” series of 
eight concerts, with Edith M. Resch as 
manager. Soloists were Mme. Ivanova, 
Mile. E. Stetzenko, Alexandria Shlike- 
vitch, Wyacheslaw Mamonoff, Michel 
Grebenetzy. The singing was entirely 
a cappella and very impressive. 
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OAKLAND CONCERTS KEPT ON HIGH LEVEL 





Orchestral Program and Re- 
citals Are of Artistic 
Caliber 
By A. F. See 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 22.—The Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” was, perhaps, the best- 
played number on the program given 
by the San Francisco Symphony in the 
Civic Auditorium, under the baton of 
Alfred Hertz. Salvos of applause greeted 
its conclusion. Mozart’s D Major Sym- 
phony was the major offering, played 
with delicacy and tonal beauty. Anthony 
Linden, principal flutist of the orchestra, 
was heard in the obbligato to the “Dance 
of the Blessed Spirits” from “Orpheus” 
and received much applause. Mr. Lin- 
den’s work is ever of a high order. Lajos 
Fenster played the “Méditation” from 
“Thais” with good tone and in pleasing 
style. Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale” was a dainty bit of work, most 
eapably handled. Weber and Percy 
Grainger numbers completed the list. 

The fourth event in the Seckles-Op- 
penheimer series brought Julia Claussen 
and Paul Kochanski in joint recital. 
They appeared in the Civic Auditorium. 
Mme. Claussen was in excellent voice. 
She sang with enthusiasm songs of 
French, German, Russian and the mod- 
ern English schools. There was dramatic 
fervor in her interpretations; in fact, it 
is difficult to conceive a more genuinely 
satisfactory singer than she. If one 
must single out numbers, Schubert’s 
“Erlkénig” and Rachmaninoff’s “In the 
Silence of Night,” with violin obbligaio 
‘by Mr. Kochanski, should be mentioned. 
Alice Bracey Taylor provided discreet 
accompaniments. Mr. Kochanski played 
Bach’s A Minor Concerto with a breadth 
and dignity most gratifying. Paganini, 
Wagner and Kreisler numbers followed, 
all well done and much to the liking of 
a very large and appreciative audience. 
Pierre Luboschutz was the violinist’s ac- 
companist. 

The Elwyn Bureau gave real delight 
in a master concert by Albert Spalding. 
It is no reflection on this player’s former 





work when one says that Mr. Spalding 
has grown in artistic stature since his 
last concert here, some two or three 
years ago. In addition to his former 
poise and virile interpretations, there 
were added dignity and great depth of 
understanding. On the program were 
the Tartini A Major Concerto, Brahms’ 
magnificent D Minor Sonata, music by 
Bach and lighter fare. Cecil Burleigh’s 
“Fairy Sailing” and the violinist’s own 
arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark 
the Lark” proved so entrancing that re- 
petition was given of each. There was 
perfect team work between Mr. Spald- 
ing and his accompanist, Andre Benoist, 
who came in for his share of deserved 
praise in the Sonata. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus came 
also under the Elwyn Bureau, with AlI- 
exander Koshetz directing, and Max Pol- 
likoff as violin soloist. Colorful, inter- 
esting and unique is this chorus, which 
gave its all Russian program with verve 
and thoroughness. Seldom does one see 
such perfect understanding between di- 
rector and chorus, and such precise re- 
sults. Mr. Pollikoff played Sarasate, 
Kreisler, Auer and original numbers 
with good tone and technic, ably accom- 
panied by Joseph Barsky. 


Hayes Applauded in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 22.—Roland Hayes 
thrilled his audience in Masonic Hall on 
a recent Sunday afternoon. Mr. Hayes 
displayed great versatility in his pro- 
gram of unusual, fine and interesting 
songs. Composers on his list were De- 
bussy, Fauré, Massenet, Beethoven and 
Griffes. The program concluded with 
a group of Negro spirituals. William 
Lawrence played delightful accompani- 
ments. This program was given through 
the local management of Kathryn Pick- 
ard. H. B. 


Piastro Gives Beethoven Series in West 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 22.—Mishel 
Piastro, violinist, who is now living in 
San Francisco, is giving a series of 
recitals devoted to the violin and piano 
sonatas of Beethoven. His collaborator 
in this centenary observance is Charles 


Hart. The recitals will be presented in 
the jinks room of the Bohemian Club 
on the evenings of Jan. 24 and 31 and 
Feb. 7. Mr. Piastro recently appeared 
as soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, playing the A Minor Concerto of 
Goldmark. 
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| John Treland Marries 








John Ireland 


LONDON, Jan. 5.—News of especial 
personal interest is the marriage of John 
Ireland, British composer, to Dorothy 
Phillips of London. Mr. Ireland, who 
was born at Bowdon and has taken 
prominent rank among the more progres- 
sive of his musical countrymen, is forty- 
eight years of age. His bride’s age is 
given as seventeen. The marriage was 
celebrated in the registry office at Chel- 
sea. 


ORCHESTRA AND JOHNSON 
ARE SYRACUSE FEATURES 


Grainger Appears as Soloist—Blizzard 
Fails to Deter Enthusiasts from 
Flocking to Song Recital 


SYRACUSE, Jan. 22.—Edward Johnson, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was presented by the recital com- 
mission of the First Baptist Church in 
one of the most brilliant vocal recitals 
of the year on a recent evening. Music 
lovers of the community faced a blizzard 
and filled the Mizpah Auditorium to 
hear this great artist. His program was 
varied and fascinating. After the aria 


from “Carmen,” Mr. Johnson received 
an ovation such as few artists receive in 


Syracuse. Another appealing work was 
“Colpito Qui M’Avete’ from “Andrea 
Chénier.” Mr. Johnson was called upon 


for extra numbers and responded gen- 
erously, concluding his list with an aria 
from “Pagliacci.” 

The night after Christmas the Syra- 
cuse Symphony gave one of its best con- 
certs of the season in the State armory 
with Percy Grainger as piano soloist. 
Mr. Grainger played in his characteris- 
tic fascinating manner, and responded 
to a number of encores. 

Helen Traubel, soprano, provided the 
program for the Morning Musicals, Inc., 
at the Temple Theater recently. She 
was given a beautiful accompaniment by 
Madeleine Marshall of New York, niece 
of Louis Marshall, and a former resident 
of Syracuse. 

Tina Lerner has continued her piano 
concerto programs in Crouse College 
Hall. The University Glee and Instru- 
mental clubs gave a delightful concert 
recently. K. D. V. PEcK. 


Syracuse University Glee Club is Heard 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Men’s 
Glee Club at Syracuse University drew 
a capacity audience to Crouse College 
Auditorium at its annual concert on Jan. 
13. Birger Beausang, director of the 
Club, has very efficiently trained his 
forty-five men. 
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“COQ D’OR” SCENES 
ARE GIVEN BY HERTZ 


San Francisco Popular List 
Brings “Sargasso” 
By Schneider 
By Marjory M. Fisher 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 22. — Alfred 
Hertz selected an exceptionally delight- 
ful popular program for the matinée 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
in the Curran Theater on Jan. 15. The 
list was as follows: 


Overture, “‘Fingal’s Cave’’. .Me ndelssohn 
Four Tableaux from “Le Cog d’Or, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Invitation to the Waltz,” 
Weber-Weingartner 
“Sargasso,” 

Edward F. Schneider 
**Liebeslied” ........+2e0. Kreisler-Hertz 
gO pee eee eee Kreisler-Stock 
“Swedish” Rhapsody, ““Midsommervaka,” 

Alfven 


Symphonic Poem, 


Needless to say, the Kreisler numbers 
were favorites—each had to be played a 
i but the “Coq D’Or ex- 
cerpts, played here for the first time, 
and “Sargasso” took high honors. 

The Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers were 
beautiful—projecting the exotic charm 
and atmosphere of the opera more com- 
pletely than is usually the case with 
operatic music transplanted to the con- 
cert stage. The first three were enchant- 
ing—the last brilliant and somewhat 
bombastic. The four were played with 
ravishing effect. 

“Sargasso” was last played here three 
seasons ago, and this repetition was 
heartily welcomed. The work made a 
more favorable impression than when 
first heard. “Sargasso” is a composition 
of great beauty, a successful piece of pro- 
gram music of the impressionistic type. 
Mr. Schneider is well known here, divid- 
ing his time between the Bay Cities and 
San Jose, where he resides. 

The concert marked the half way 
point of the present symphony season 
being the sixth of the popular concerts 
given on Sunday afternoons, alternating 
with the regular symphonic programs 
which are given fortnightly. 








LONG BEACH CONCERTS 


Local Symphony Sponsors Appearance 
of Ukrainian Chorus—Women Or- 
ganize Orchestra 
LONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 22.—Under 
the auspices of the Long Beach Sym- 
phony, the Ukrainian National Chorus 
gave a concert in the Municipal Audito- 
rium on Jan. 3. Numbers were played 
by the string section of the orchestra un- 
der the direction of Leonard J. W alker. 
Solos were given by Max Pollikoff, vio- 
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Wilhelm von Wymetal 


OPERA STAGE MANAGER 
BOOKED BY CURTIS SCHOOL 


Wilhelm von Wymetal, Stage Director of 
Metropolitan, Joins Faculty 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, stage director of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company, will next sea- 
son become permanently associated with 
Curtis Institute of Music as instructor 
in dramatic art as applied to opera. 
This announcement is made by William 
E. Walter, executive director of the 
school. 

It is further stated that Mr. von Wy- 
metal’s connection with the Curtis Insti- 
tute has been made possible through the 
courtesy of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mr. von Wymetal will begin his course 
next October. 

He is a graduate of the dramatic 
school of the Vienna Conservatory, and 
appeared in legitimate drama in Brann, 
Berlin and Prague. In Prague he rose 
to the position of operatic stage man- 
ager under Angelo Neumann. In 1917 
Mr. von Wymetal became general man- 
ager of the opera house in Leipzig. 
Later he was appointed stage director 
at the Royal Opera House in Vienna. In 
Vienna he became instructor of dramatic 
work at the Royal Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art. 





linist. The artists were well received by 
an audience made up of appreciative 
musicians. 

The Long Beach Women’s Symphony, 
a new organization directed by Eva An- 
derson, made its initial appearance in a 
benefit concert for the Spanish War Vet- 
erans. 

The Opera Reading Club of Long 
Beach, of which Mrs. George Herbert 
Galbraith is president, presented Dr. 


Frank Nagel, pianist-lecturer, in an 
analysis of “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame.” The soloists were: Jean, Wilda 


Blow; Boniface, Lewis Courcil; the 
Prior, Frank Geiger; the Musician, Dan 
Gridley; the Painter, Ivan Edwards. 

For the first program of the study 
section of the Woman’s Music Study 
Club, after the Christmas vacation, the 
development of the piano was outlined 
by Jane Stanley. Examples of early 
music for the instrument were given by 
Miss Stanley and Pauline Venable. An 
analysis of “Shéhérazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was given by Ethel Willard 
Putnam. 

Elaborate programs of holiday music 
were given by church choirs and cho- 
ruses. “Messiah” was sung in First 
Baptist Church under Rolla Alford, and 
in First Presbyterian Church, where J. 


Oliver Brison is director. The First 
Christian Church Choir, L. D. Frey, di- 
rector, gave “Bethlehem” by Maunder. 


St. Anthony’s choir, led 
seph Ballantyne, sang Coomb’s “The 
First Christmas.” The united Glee 
Clubs and Chorus of Polytechnic High 
School, under Ethel Ardid, gave a beau- 
tiful program. The Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Charlot L. Brecht, direc- 
tor, also gave holiday music. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


by Jo- 


Terre Haute Baleve ‘Fieve Recital 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND., Jan. 22.—A Cho- 
pin recital by Vivian Bard, pianist, was 
the chief offering of the Woman’s Music 
Club for this month. Miss Bard, who is 
a favorite among local pianists, was at 
her best. A poetic style, charm and a 
clear technic were assets which gave 
much pleasure. L. E. A 
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Program for Swiss Exposition Announced 





ULL details have now been an- 

nounced officially concerning the first 
International Exhibition of Music, to be 
held in Geneva from April 28 to May 2z 
next. This event is sponsored by the 
Swiss Federal Council, the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, the 


Director of the International Labor 
Office, the authorities of the city of 
Geneva and some of the most noted 
musicians in Europe and the United 
States. 

The exhibition will be held in the 
huge Palace of Expositions, inaugurated 
in 1926. It will contain an elaborate 
display of modern instruments, includ- 
ing those of mechanical and electrical 
variety. 

The history of the gradual develop- 
ment of music and musical instruments 
through the ages will be elaborately por- 
trayed in a special department where 
ancient instruments, as well as manu- 
scripts and original documents of noted 
masters, will be shown. These exhibits 
are being furnished by European 
museums and private collectors. 


Votable Musical Events 


A German opera festival; symphony 
concerts by the Concertgebouw Orches- 


AONEONNUESL ANY LANGA 


tra from Amsterdam, under the leader- 
ship of Willem Mengelberg; by the 
Augusteo Orchestra from Rome, Moli- 
nari directing; performances of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique in conjunction 
with the Conservatoire Orchestra; ex- 
hibitions of rhythmic gymnastics by 
pupils of Jaques-Dalcroze—these and 
other events will be given for lovers of 
music. 

An international contest for pianists 
offers a prize of 5000 Swiss francs 
($1000) to the winner, the jury being 
composed of noted pianists. Another 
contest offers a premium for the best 
violin built within the last ten years. 

The honorary committee of the Ex- 
position consists of the following: from 
France, Vincent d’Indy, Maurice Ravel 
and Romain Rolland; Germany, Richard 
Strauss and Hans Pfitzner; England, 
Lord Berners and Edward J. Dent; 
Poland, Ignaz Jan Paderewski; Belgium, 
Joseph Jongen; Italy, Ottorino Respighi; 
Austria, Arnold Schénberg; Russia, Igor 
Stravinsky; United States, Ernest Schel- 
ling; Czecho-Slovakia, Vitezslav Novak; 
Holland, Willem Mengelberg; Finland, 
Jan Sibelius; Spain, Manuel de Falla; 
Switzerland, Volkmar Andreae, Jean 


Bartholoni, Fritz Brun, Gustave Doret, 
Arthur Honegger, Carl Nef-Lavater, 


Jaques-Dalcroze, and Ernest Ansermet. 





VOCAL FILM EXHIBITED 


Invention of American, F. M. Johnson, 
Looks Toward Revolution in 
Recording of Music 


Paris, Jan. 19.—Before the Municipal 
Council of the University of Paris at 
the Sorbonne, a successful demonstra- 
tion of a device to record the human 
voice on a film was given recently. The 
event was presided over by Hubert 
Pernot, professor of the Institut Phoné- 
tique at the Sorbonne, and by the in- 
ventor, Francis Morton Johnson, an 
American. 

The lecturer stated his belief that the 
device, when perfected, might have a 
revolutionary effect on musical trans- 
mission. M. Pernot said: “Instead of 
disks and cylinders we shall be able to 
have whole operas and concerts recorded 
on tiny rolls of celluloid which, when 
fed into reproducing instruments, will 
give results as good or better than those 
derived from the present phonograph 
records. A roll of film forty metres 
long will replace forty phonograph disk 
records. A small cabinet will be able to 
contain varied répertoires of artists and 
will cost but little, for this new inven- 
tion can utilize old cinema films no 
longer of value to theaters.” 

Other possibilities of the invention, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out, include the 
preservation of the voices of celebrities, 
sounds in connection with scientific ex 


periments and the songs and cries of 
birds and animals. 
The demonstration at the Sorbonne 


AT SORBONNE IN PARIS 


was simple. The fifty persons present 
saw only a machine looking like the 
mechanism of a phonograph with a tone- 
arm attached to a small electric dynamo. 
Following an introduction by Professor 
Pernot, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson quickly 
adjusted a reel of film in the instrument, 
repeated La Fontaine’s “Le Corbeau et 
le Renard” in the mouthpiece, made an 
adjustment, and the words were repro- 
duced with clarity. He projected the 
film on an improvised screen, which 
showed perpendicular black lines run- 
ning across it. Only a slight waver- 
ing here and there in the thickness of 
the lines indicated the rise and fall ef 
the speaker’s voice recorded thereby. 
Mr. Johnson has experimented for 
eight years on this invention. Finally, 
the Sorbonne became interested and 
offered him the use of a laboratory 
and the help of assistants. It was at 
the Sorbonne that Mr. Johnson brought 
his invention to its present development. 





San Antonio Organists Elect Officers 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 22.—At the 
annual election of officers for the San 
Antonio Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, Walter Dunham succeeded 
Frederick King as dean. Helen Oliphant 
Bates was elected sub-dean; Mrs. E. C 
Van Ness, secretary; Estelle Jones, 
treasurer. Other members are Oscar J. 
Fox, Mrs. Edward Hoyer, Lottie Kiddle, 
Hugh McAmis, A. E. Murdock, Ray 
Nobles. Martha Ragsdale, Roy Repass, 
John G. Sherwood, John M. Steinfeldt, 
Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield, Mrs. D. EB. 
Wright. c. a = 
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PHILADELPHIANS ARE 
DIRECTED BY REINER 


Cincinnati Leader Appears 
as Guest—Onegin Is 
Soloist 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, guest 
conductor; Sigrid Onegin, soloist, was 
heard in concerts in the Academy of 
Music, on Friday afternoon, Jan. 21, and 





Saturday evening, Jan. 22. The pro- 

gram was as follows: 
Overture, “Oberon” .. Weber 
“Alleluia” ...Mozart 
“Dem Unendlichen”™ Schubert 
Symphony, No. 4 Beethoven 
“La Mer” ooe+.- Debussy 
gp Oe PTT See ee Te TS Berlioz 
“Caecilie” cakes Ae. nee . .Strauss 
“Dance of the Apprentices” and Finale, 

Act 3, “Die Meistersinger”....Wagner 


Mme. Onegin achieved a brilliant suc- 
That she of the 
great contralto voices of the day was 
eloquentiy demonstrated in offerings call- 
ing for resourcefulness of talent and 
diversity of artistic treatment. Mme. 
Onegin’s finest powers, her richest tones, 
were disclosed in the “Alleluia,” and in 
the ever effective “Dem Unendlichen.” 

The selection of “La Captive,” with its 
almost forgotten Berlioz setting of 
Hugo’s verses from “Les Orientales” 
may have been due to the soloist’s desire 
to present one number in French. It 
was a strange choice, nevertheless, for 
Berlioz’ music is, in this instance, woe- 
fully uninspired, a rambling and devital- 
ized commentary on a text of much 
beauty. Mme. Onegin’s interpretation 
was artistically much superior to the 
musical subject matter. She scored 
magnificently in the impassioned, glow- 
ing rhapsodic “Caecilie.” 

Mr. Reiner, taking Mr. Stokowski’s 
place for part of the mid-winter vacation 
period, repeated the instrumental pro- 
gram offered in the sixth concert of the 
Monday night series on Jan. 16. The 
only new feature was the soloist. 

Mr. Reiner gave a somewhat stiff read- 
ing of the lyrical Fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and very stimulating inter- 
pretations of Debussy’s exquisite “La 
Mer” and the stirring excerpt from “Die 
Meistersinger.” He was heartily greeted 
by large audiences at both concerts. 


cess. possesses one 


GUESTS FOR CINCINNATI 





Respighi and Van der Stucken to Lead 
Symphony During Reiner’s Absence 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 22.—Following the 

appearance of Henry Hadley as guest 

conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 

Ottorinao Respighi and Frank Van der 

Stucken are announced to lead the or- 

chestra during Fritz Reiner’s absence in 

the East. 


Members of the Matinée Musicale 


gave a concert recently. Natalie Robin- 
son, violinist, played with success, with 
Mrs. Thomie Williams at the piano. The 
Euterpe Quartet, including Katherine 
Poock, Norma Thuman, Helen Fluke 
and Mary Pfau, with Mrs. Neva Sandau 
at the piano, gave American works by 
MacDowell, Cadman, Foote, Chadwick 
and others interestingly. Alma Betscher, 
pianist, played with adequate technic 
and feeling. 

Dr. Durst, of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, arranged a charming program 
for a musicale given at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wilson. The assisting 
artists were Dorothy Stolzenbach, Ruth 
Morris, Margaret Quinn and Herbert 
Newman. 

_ The Musical Forum, given in Wur- 
litzer Hall by Mrs. Greenland on a re- 
cent morning, was well attended. 

The choir of the First Protestant 
St. John’s Church met with success on a 
recent Sunday, when it went to Dayton 
to take part in the opening services of 
the mission at the Unitarian Church in 
the latter city. The choir, composed of 
forty members, is conducted by John A. 





“* WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Quai 
d'Orsay) Paris vii, France. 











Hoffman, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. 

The Cincinnati College of Music Trio, 
composed of C. Mastropaolo, violinist; 
R. Mastropaolo, ’cellist, and John 
Quincy, pianist, took part in a recent 
program at the Woman’s City Club. 

Janet Gibbs, pianist, from the class of 
Albino Gorno, of the Cincinnati College 
of Music, will give a recital at Paris, 
Ohio. She has been engaged for several 
other concerts this spring. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Week of Opera at Metropolitan 





[Continued from page 17] 
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lowed “Lucia.” Mollie Friedenthal was 
again the Strutter, Rita De Laporte was 
Herself and Roger Dodge White-Wings. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. E. A. 


Popular “La Juive” 


Standees were at their thickest in the 
Metropolitan Saturday evening when 
Halévy’s “La Juive” was given its fourth 
performance of the season. Florence 
Easton, who was a member of the cast of 
this opera at Caruso’s last appearance, 
returned to the part of Rachel, recently 
entrusted to Rosa Ponselle, and sang 
with her accustomed intelligence and 
artistry. Giovanni Martinelli’s Eleazar 
stirred his Italian compatriots to en- 
thusiasm of high pitch. There was a new 
Cardinal Brogni, the réle being sung ef- 
fectively by Ezio Pinza. Queena Mario 
found the music of The Princess very 
congenial to her coloratura gifts. Others 
in the cast were Alfio Tedesco, Millo 
Picco, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian 
and James Wolfe. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. | 


Sunday Night Concert 


A Verdi-Puccini-Meyerbeer concert 
was given Sunday evening, Jan. 23, for 
the benefit of the Metropolitan Emerg- 
ency Fund. The list of singers included 
Amelita Galli-Curci. Queena Mario, 
Editha Fleischer, Thalia Sabanieeva, 
and Elda Vettori, sopranos; Kathleen 
Howard and Marion Telva, contraltos; 
Angelo Bada, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Mario Chamlee and Armand Tokatyan, 
tenors; George Cehanovsky, Giuseppe 
De Luca and Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tones; Adamo Didur, bass. The orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Giueseppe 
Bamboschek, played first the overture to 
“La Forza del Destino.” Then came 
arias from “Traviata,” “Bohéme,” “Fal- 
staff,” “Aida.” “Tosca,” and “Ballo in 
Maschera.” Mme. Galli-Curci sang the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and 
won prolonged applause. The or- 
chestra played the overture to “I Vespri 
Siciliani” and the program ended with 
the gabbling scene from the first act of 
“Falstaff.” E. A. 


Master Institute Lists New Steinway 
Scholarship 


In addition to the Frederick Steinway 
Scholarship recently established by Mr 
Steinway for the Master Institute of 
United Arts, to be awarded in February, 
the Master Institute announces the 
founding of a second scholarshin by 
Steinway and Sons to be awarded for 
the first time next fall, or before. The 
Steinway and Sons’ Scholarship. as in 
the case of Mr. Steinway’s personal 
award, is to be for a student in piano. 





Anna Case Signs with Johnston Man- 
agement 


Anna Case, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has signed 
with the concert management of R. E. 
Johnston for the coming year. she an- 


nounces. Miss Case was under the di- 
rection of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 


Louise Stallings to Be Brooklyn Soloist 


Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, will 
be soloist with the Brooklyn University 
Glee Club on Feb. 4. Miss Stallings’ 
later engagements include a second ap- 
pearance with the Girls’ Glee Club of 
the Connecticut State Agricultural Col- 
lege, on April 1. She recently appeared 
in a successful Chicago recital. 





Franklin Riker Appointed Head of 
Cornish Vocal Department 

SEATTLE, Jan. 22.—The Cornish School 

announces the engagement of Franklin 


Riker, American tenor, as head of its 
vocal department. Mr. Riker was for- 


merly of New York and Philadelphia. 
D. S. C. 








Naumburg Foundation 
in Third Year, Again 
Announces Six Recitals 
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Walter W. Naumburg 


Walter W. Naumburg, who instituted 
the Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation two years ago in memory of his 


father, the late Elkan Naumberg, will, 
next May, observe the fruits of the third 
year of his philanthropy. The National 
Music League will continue to conduct 
the preliminary auditions, which will be 
held in April. Final auditions will come 
during the first week of May, under a 
distinguished group of judges appointed 
by the Foundation, including Richard 
Aldrich, Felix Salmond, Olga Samaroff 
and Kurt Schindler. Six recitals are 
again offered. 

The winners and recital dates for this, 
the second year are as follows: Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist, Town Hall, Jan. 6; 
Margaret Hamilton, pianist, Town Hall, 
Feb. 8; Sonia Skalka, pianist, Town 
Hall, March 15. The final judges this 
year were Alexander Lambert, chair- 
man; Mischa Elman and Benno Moisei- 
witsch. 

The first year, the committee of 
judges, consisting of Mr. Lambert, chair- 
man; Harold Bauer, Leopold Godowsky 
and Efrem Zimbalist, selected Catherine 
Wade-Smith, Adelina Masino and Ber- 
nard Ocko, all violinists. Miss Wade- 
Smith and Mr. Ocko have continued their 
public appearances with success through- 
out the country. 

The Naumburg Foundation provides 
début recitals each season to a limited 
number of young pianists, ’cellists, and 
violinists who have never given a public 
New York recital. The directors are 
Rubin Goldmark, Hugo Grunwald. 
Ernest Hutcheson, Mr. Lambert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Naumburg and Willem Willeke. 
Applications for the forthcoming 
awards, it is announced, must be made 
to the National Music League not later 
than March 21. 






URGE IMPROVEMENT ’ 
IN U. S. ARMY BANDS 


Frank Damrosch and Sousa 
Among Witnesses Before 


House Committee 
By Alfred T. Marks 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Control of 
army bands through the creation of a 
bureau or the selection of a chief of 
musicians by the Secretary of War, to 
have general charge of music, was advo- 
cated before the House Committee on 


Military Affairs on Jan. 18. The com- 
mittee had under consideration a bill 
passed by the Senate and also a bill 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Burdick of Rhode Island. 

Lieut.-Commander John Philip Sousa 
and Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, and 
creator of the Army Music School on 
Governor’s Island, appeared before the 
committee and urged the enactment of 
legislation to improve the army bands. 
Both Commander Sousa and Dr. Dam- 
rosch advocated some definite program to 
place the United States Army bands on 
a par with those of other leading na- 
tions. Attention of the committee was 
called to the fact that the army now is 
forced to rely largely on new recruits 
for its band personnel. 

Other witnesses were M. A. Quinto, 
band leader, United States Army, presi- 
dent of the Band Leaders’ Association, 
Fort Adams, R. I.; James C. Eldridge, 
band leader, United States Army, mem- 
ber of the Army Music School faculty, 
Washington Barracks; A. R. Teta, band 
leader, 102nd Infantry, Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard; William C. White, band 
leader, United States Army, principal 
of the Army Music School, Washington 
Barracks; Capt. William J. Stannard, 
band leader, United States Army; A. C 
Hayden, representative of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The Senate bill provides for line bands 
to constitute a separate organization of 
the regiment or station, under command 
of the band leader, who shall be re- 
sponsible directly to the commanding of- 





ficer. The bill also provides for band 
directors to become commissioned offi- 
cers. 


The Burdick House bill provides in- 
creases of pay for both leaders and mu- 
sicians, in addition to commissions for 
leaders, and for making the army bands 
a separate unit in the service, with their 
own organization and under a direct 
head. 


Piano Makers Give Fontainebleau Award 


According to an arrangement made by 
G. Alfred Wagner, president of Chick- 
ering and Sons, Gustave Lyon, president 
of the Pleyel Company, and A. Blondel, 
president of Erard, three prizes of 2500 
francs each are offered to the best three 
pianists of the season of 1927, in the 
Fontainebleau School of Music. Camille 
Decreus will offer a course in coaching, 
accompanying and répertoire, open to 
specially qualified students. 





RUTH BARRETT, A.A.G.0. 
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’cellist, has been 


Evsei 
booked for an appearance at the spring 
festival in Baldwin, Kan. 


Beloussoff, 


* * * 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, was booked to 
appear at Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa., on Jan. 21. 


oe oS ~ 
Lancaster, Pa., was to hear Idelle 
Patterson, Paul Althouse, and Arthur 


Middleton in a trio concert on Jan. 10. 


» = * 


Zlatko Balokovic, Jugoslav violinist, 
appeared during January in Vienna, Mu- 
nich, The Hague, Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin. 

- * 7 * 

Guiomar Novaes, whose Aeolian Hall 

recital for Jan. 11 was postponed, will 


give a New York recital later in the 
season. 
* * ~~ 
Alfred Blumen, pianist, will give a 


second New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Feb. 2, including the Schumann “Car- 
naval” in his program. 

* tK ~« 


Marie Edelle, soprano, a Juilliard 
pupil of Marcella Sembrich, will make 
her début in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 9. 

= ok 2k 

Beatrice Pinkham, pianist, who was 
heard here earlier in the season, will re- 
turn for a second recital in Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 17. 


~ * 


Nobu Suzuki, a Japanese soprano, will 
make her début in Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Feb. 19 in a program of Ger- 
man lieder. 


* 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, played a pri- 
vate engagement in Pittsburgh on Jan. 
11 through the local management of May 
Beegle. 


Bruce Benjamin, tenor, gave a recital 
in Boston on Jan. 15. Nadia Reisen- 
berg, pianist, was booked to appear in 
Detroit on Jan. 25, in Dayton on Jan 27, 
and in Chicago on Jan. 30. 


* ~ ~« 


Charles Naegele, pianist, has a com- 
prehensive schedule during early Janu- 
ary, including appearances in Boston, 
Portland, Me., New York, Washington, 
Groton and Cooperstown. 


* - ~ 


Edith Piper, soprano, who in recent 
years has been studying at the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation under Marcella 
Sembrich, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 31. 


ok x 


Harold Samuel, who inaugurated his 
Bach festival week on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 18, will give three Bach pro- 
grams in Toronto, during the week of 
Jan. 31, in the Hart House Theater. 


* * . 


Paul Roes, Dutch pianist, will give a 
recital in Philadelphia on Feb. 24, fol- 
lowing his Chicago appearance Feb. 20 
and preceding those in New York, March 
1, and in Boston March ¥. 


. & = 


Lucie Stern, pianist, who is studying 
with Josef Hofmann at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, will be heard 
in a recital in Carnegie Hall on Monday 
evening, Feb. 14. 


* = * 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Scarboro-on-the-Hudson on the 
evening of Jan. 27, playing the Spanish 
program which he will give in Aeolian 
Hall on Feb. 20. 


* « * 


The réle of Azucena in “Il Trovatore” 
was to be taken by Julia Claussen when 
that opera was given by the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Association in the Quaker 
City on Jan. 13. 


* - * 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, who 
recently appeared with success in Akron, 
with the Cincinnati Symphony and in 
recitals in Boston, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, is scheduled for a recital in 
Chicago, at the Playhouse, on Jan. 23. 


~~ 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, will be 
under the management of Baldini & Tre- 
maine, New York, next season. In addi- 
tion to concert and recital work, Miss 
Meyer is contemplating appearances in 
opera. 

s-i6 “Ss 

On his way to the Pacific Coast to 
fill an engagement with the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society in April for the second 
time this season, Fred Patton will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
Symphony, on April 8. 

* * * 

Among other bookings which Lotta 
Van Buren is fulfilling in the Middle 
West this month and next are three 
appearances for the Cleveland Museum 
of Art and one for the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. 

* * * 

Bruce Benjamin, tenor, has been en- 
gaged for a recital at the University 
Club of New York on Feb. 20—one of a 
course arranged by Francis Rogers that 
includes Felix Salmond, Frank Sheridan, 
J..Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon. 

* * * 

Doris Niles, in her third program of 
dances in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 1, will 
present a group of Russian dances and 
one group of Spanish, as well as classic 
dances to music by Rachmaninoff, Ger- 
man, Ornstein and Rossini. 

~ ~ * 

Franz Pfau, pianist, and Raphael 
Spiro, violinist, both coming from Chi- 
cago, will make their first New York ap- 
pearance in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 10, when they will offer three 
sonatas. 

> * * 

J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gor- 
don will give their next concert of Amer- 
ican Negro spirituals in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 16, for the benefit of the New 
York and Brooklyn branches of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

* * * 

Horace Stevens, Australian baritone, 
who is coming over for the Cincinnati 
Festival, will make two appearances in 
New York in April. He has also been 
engaged to sing at the Evanston Fes- 
tival, and will give several recitals 
during his short stay in America. 


* * + 
Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, who was 
heard here last October for the first 


time, will give a second recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 21. Mr. 
Zetlin is also a member of the Curtis 
Quartet, which organization will be heard 
again later in the season. 

a ob * 

Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
left Chicago on Jan. 4 to be heard as 
soloist with the People’s Symphony, 
Boston, on Jan. 9, and to sing in recital 
in Jordan Hall on Jan. 13. Appearances 
in Cheshire, Conn., and Worcester, 
Mass., will follow. 


+ « + 
Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor who will 
make his début in this country next 


month has been engaged as principal 

tenor for the Mendelssohn Choir, Fes- 

tival in Toronto, at the end of February. 

He will first be heard in New York with 

the New York Symphony early in April. 
cad * * 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, fulfilled three concert engage- 
ments the first part of January— 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on the seventh, 
Greenville, S. C., on the tenth and New 
York, for the MacDowell Club on 


Jan. 12. 
* * * 


Paul Doguereau, French pianist, gave 
a recital at the Woman’s Club, East 
Orange, N. J., on Jan. 12. His second 
New York recital takes place in Aeolian 
Hall, on Feb. 4. On March 1, he will 
play at the Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., for the third concert 
of the young people’s series. 

- = * 

Mischa Levitzki began his winter tour 
with a recital in Boston on Jan. 8 and 
will play in Washington on Nov. 9, re- 
turning for his Carnegie Hall recital on 
Jan. 11. He was to leave immediately 
thereafter for his second tour of the 
season, appearing during January in 
Toledo, Detroit, Des Moines, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Louisville. 


* * * 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison began 
their winter tour with a recital in As- 


toria, Ore., to be followed by a Pacific 
Coast tour including appearances in 
Moscow, Tacoma, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, San Rafael, San Jose, Berke- 
ley, Pasadena and Redlands. They are 
making their third consecutive tour of 
the Pacific Coast. 


- «es. & 


Barre Hill, baritone, who appeared as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Dec. 
19, will sing in two performances of 
“Elijah” in Chicago in March, and in 
the month following will be soloist in 
the Apollo Musical Club’s performance 
of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Hill has 
recently made new autograph records of 
two of his program request songs. 





Philadelphia League and 


Opera Funds Are Assailed 
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[Continued from page 1] 
Civic Opera was attacked some years 
ago, as a disbursement from what is 
known as the Mayor’s Budget, but the 
opposition, carried to City Council, 
seems to have disappeared. 

Opposing the suit in equity will be a 
powerful alignment as represented by 
the numerous institutions cited in the 
petition. Sympathy, as expressed even 
among taxpayers, seems to be favor- 
able to the continued appropriation of 
funds to the cultural institutions which 
are doing, with great sacrifices, such im- 
portant work for the city 

The League is a combination of all 
the musical organizations and interests 
of the city, with a large associate mem- 
bership of musicians and music lovers, 
banded to act as a central clearing house 
for musical affairs and the spread of the 
musical gospel throughout the com- 
munity. It has given distinguished pa- 
geants, such as “America” at the Sesqui- 
centennial. It sponsors Christmas carols 
and other forms of communal singing, 
arranges the series of free Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and does other innumerable tasks 
for the furtherance of musical culture on 
a municipal scale. 

The Civic Opera Company is the pio- 
neer of the several local companies and 
societies producing opera at popular 
prices on a professional scale with guest 
soloists from the Metropolitan, Chicago, 
San Carlo and other organizations. It 
has a large orchestra, drawn frora the 
Philadelphia Orchestra personnel, and a 
fine and ample chorus of local singers. 
The performances given this season, of 
the eleven scheduled ones, have been 
largely attended. A growing group of 
sponsors, guarantors and associate sub- 
scribers has been developed. 


Near y 
W. R. Muretry. 
l/l the material in Musica AMegrRICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
chen proper credit is given 


New York Stirred by 
Cycle of Bach Recitals 
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demanding a repetition. Mr. Samuel 
was evidently of the same mind, for he 
remarked that rules were meant to be 
broken and that he would on this oc- 
‘asion break his own rule against en- 
cores. The program closed with the 
Partita in G Major from the “Clavier- 
Ubung.” 

The final recital on Jan. 23 brought 
forward the Toccata in G Minor, the 
Partita in B Flat Major from the 
“Clavier-Ubung,” the C Sharp Minor, 
F Major, D Minor and F Minor Pre- 
ludes and Fugues from the “Well- 
Tempered Clavier,” and the French 
Suite in G Major. Among the extra 
numbers at the close was the only ar- 
rangement which Mr. Samuel presented 
in the entire series—a transcription of 
the chorale from the church cantata. 
“Sleepers Awake.” 

Mr. Samuel’s Bach recitals are an 
indication of the fact that the present 
generation is having an unprecedented 
opportunity to hear the music of the 


great forerunner. The majority of 
pianists have made as few ventures 
into the unexplored areas of Bach's 


clavier compositions as conductors have 
made among the cantatas and other cho- 
ral works. Mr. Samuel has _ joined 
forces with John Frederick Wolle of 
Bethlehem Choir fame and with Leopold 
Stokowski, who recently conducted the 
six Brandenburg concertos in two or- 
chestral concerts. There is every sign 
that we are on the eve of a Bach “re- 
vival” such as Mendelssohn hoped for 
and did not live to see. 

The problem of the presentation of 
Bach’s music through our present re- 
sources of performance is one that has 
to be solved in various ways. Bach’s 
creative imagination far surpassed the 
instrumental means at his disposal; 
some of the instruments for which he 
wrote are obsolete and others have been 
so improved that their tonal characters 
are greatly altered. His “clavier” was 
the harpsichord for which we feel only 
an antiquarian affection. But his clavier 
music can be played on the pianoforte 
without any betrayal of his artistic in- 
tentions. 

Both Mr. Samuel and his auditors ap- 
proached this Bach Week in the finest 
and most commendable spirit; the artist 
was self-effacing and reverentially ab- 
sorbed in exposition, while the hearers 
were so intent upon the music that their 
applause seemed directed as much at the 


composer as at the interpreter. The 
artistic success of the recitals is un- 
questionable. As to the material suc- 
cess there is the testimony of Mr. 


Samuel’s manager that the attendance 
exceeded 7000 for the series. 
Ray C. B. Brown. 
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“TROV ATORE” APPLAUDED BY BROOKLYN AUDIENCE 





Rethberg Sings With Gatti Forces—New 
York Symphony and Hartmann 
Quartet Appear 

BROOKLYN, Jan. 22.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company recently presented 
“Tl Trovatore” with Elisabeth Rethberg 
as Leonora; Jeanne Gordon, Azucena; 
Grace Anthony, Inez; Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Manrico; Giuseppe Danise, Count 
di Luna; Léon Rothier, Ferrando; Alfio 


Tedesco, Ruiz, and Arnold Gabor, a 
Gypsy. The conductor was Vincenzo 
Bellezza. Mme. Rethberg gave further 


proof of sterling artistry. Miss Gordon 
proved an able Azucena; Mr. Martinelli 
was a vocally confident Manrico and the 
others were generally admirable. 

The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch conducting, offered a program 
of popular appeal, with Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor, as the “bon morceau.” 
Other numbers were Lekeu’s Adagio for 
Strings and the “Emperor” Waltz by 
Strauss. The assisting artist was Ef- 
rem Zimbalist, violinist, who played Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto in A Minor and his own 
transcriptions of airs from “Le Coq 
d’Or.” Mr. Damrosch conducted at the 
piano for the Concerto and also pre- 
faced the symphony with his character- 
istically interesting piano illustrations. 

The Hartmann Quartet gave a recital 
in the Academy on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 16. The program consisted of the 
Quartet in D Minor of Schubert, the 
“Lament” by Alfred Hill, “Waiata-Poi,” 
a dance based on Maori tunes, and the 
Quintet in A Minor of Hadley, with the 
composer at the piano. Members of the 
organization are Arthur Hartmann, 
Walter Edelstein, Mitya Stillman and 
Naoum Benditzky. 

The Brooklyn Free Musical Society, 
Dmitry Dobkin, director, presented the 
second of a series of concerts in the 
Academy of Music on the evening of 
Jan. 10. Artists on the program were 
Paula Fire, soprano; Mr. Dobkin, tenor; 





Marianne Kneisel Quartet to Make Début 


The first public concert of the Ma- 
rianne Kneisel String Quartet, named 
for the daughter of the late Franz 
Kneisel, who plays first violin in this 
ensemble, will be given in Aeolian Hall, 
the evening of Feb. 1. Last winter the 
Quartet gave a Steinway Hall invitation 
recital to raise funds permitting the 
members to study together in Blue Hill 
in preparation for a concert tour which 
had been booked by the National Music 
League. The organization will go on 
tour again, giving recitals in Chicago on 
Feb. 7 and Boston on Feb. 24. At the 
forthcoming New York concert the pro- 
gram will comprise Haydn’s D Major 
Quartet, Dvorak’s “American” Quartet 
and works of Gliére and Robert Kahn. 
The ensemble includes, besides Miss 
Kneisel, Elizabeth Worth, Lillian Fuchs 
and Phyllis Kraeuter. With the excep- 
tion of Miss Worth, who was born in 
Vienna, they are Americans. 


Durieux Makes Many Appearances 


Engagements for Willem Durieux, 
‘cellist, during the week of Jan. 10 in- 
cluded an appearance as soloist with the 
Cosmopolitan Choral Club in the Hotel 
Plaza on Jan. 10; soloist at the Mundell 
Choral in Brooklyn, on Jan. 14. On Jan. 
15 Mr. Durieux appeared at a faculty 
concert at the Neighborhood Music 
School, and on Jan. 16 gave several num- 
bers at a musicale by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Perkins of Greenwich, the occa- 
sion marking the opening of their new 
music room. 


Grandjany to Be Assisted by Barrére 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist, is fulfill- 
ing a series of engagements in New 
England. He will return to New York, 
where on Feb. 11, he will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall. Included in his pro- 
gram will be two numbers for flute and 
harp, which George Barrére will give 
with Mr. Grandjany. 





FOR SALE—Magnificent Nicolas Lupot Violin Alse 
* fine Pazzini, Maggini’s pupil Outstanding Concert 
Instruments Communicate with owner. 





Prof. V. Mudroch, Adams, Tenn 
Tenor-——Young man of refinement ; professional soloist 
voral teacher. director, desires connection with quar 
tet or company playing concert. lyceum or vaudeville 
Address Box J. W if Musical America Office 


Efrim Rosanoff, ’cellist, and Solomon 
Pimsleur, pianist. 

Mme. Fire was heard in an aria from 
“La Traviata,” “My Lovely Celia,” by 
Munro, “In the Silence of the Night” by 
Rachmaninoff, “Do not Go, My Love” by 
Hageman and the “Alleluja” of Mozart. 
Mr. Dobkin sang Lensky’s aria from 
“Eugen Oniegin,” “La Partida” of Al- 
varez and other numbers including ‘“‘Yes- 
terday and Today” by Spross. The piano 
numbers by Mr. Pimsleur were: Sonata 
D Minor, Beethoven; “Impulsive So- 
nata,” E. Pimsleur; Sonata in B Minor 
of Chopin; “In der Nacht” and “Auf- 
swung” of Schumann, and “Ode to In- 
tensity” by himself. Mr. Rosanoff sub- 
stituted for Samuel Kliatchko, cellist. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 


Myra Mortimer Returns to U. S. 


Myra Mortimer, American contralto, 
won success in The Hague when she ap- 
peared there on Dec. 19, to open the 
Christmas week music with the orches- 
tra. She sang, in Italian, an aria by 
Monteverdi, orchestrated by Respighi, 
and introduced two modern songs by 
Kurt Weil, young German modernist 
whose opera “Royal Palace” will be 
given at the State Opera in Berlin this 
month. The audience staged a great 
ovation for the singer, who has ap- 
peared there several times previously. 
A few days previously she appeared as 
soloist with the Utrecht Orchestra in 
Utrecht, winning praise. Miss Morti- 
mer has returned to America and will 
be heard in recital in Town Hall, New 
York, on Feb. 2 and in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on Feb. 4. 


Roes Here for Concerts in Large Cities 


Paul Roes, Dutch pianist and com- 
poser, is now in New York, having re- 
arranged his itinerary in order to meet 
requests for recitals in various cities of 
America prior to his departure for the 
Dutch East Indies, where he is scheduled 
for a concert tour next winter. Mr. Roes’ 
chief appearances will be in Chicago, 
Feb. 20; New York, March 1, and Bos- 
ton, March 9. In April he will go to 
Italy for rest and study, and in August 
departs for the Orient. He returns to 
America for a spring tour in 1928. Mr. 
Roes made his debut a year ago in New 
York and won success which was en- 
larged in another recital in February. 
At his coming recitals he will play two 
of his own compositions, one heard last 
year, and one “first time” entitled “Vita 
Eterna.” 





Italian Works Given at Brick Church 
“Hour” 


Hardesty Johnson, tenor, and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, collaborated with Clar- 
ence Dickinson in the presentation of a 
program of representative Italian com- 
posers at the Friday noon hour of music 
at the Brick Church, Jan. 21. The list 
included works of Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, 
Yon, Martini, Wolf-Ferrari, and Bossi, 
for organ; songs by Scarlatti, Salvator 
Rosa and Veracini, a Donizetti aria, 
and numbers by Scarlatti, Pergolesi and 
Respighi, for harp. 


Leopold Gives Second Wagner Lecture 
Series 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist and 
exponent of Wagner, will give another 
series of lecture-recitals on the Wagner- 
ian operas, assisted by Mrs. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, on consecutive Tues- 
day afternoons in the Hotel Madison, 
beginning Feb. 8. The dramas to be 
discussed are “Das Rheingold,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” and “Gétter- 
dammerung.” Mr. Leopold recently com- 
pleted a series of similar lecture-recitals 
at the Hotel Majestic. 


Saminsky to Present Sacred Novelties 


The Temple Emanu El Choir of New 
York, Lazare Saminsky, musical direc- 
tor, is entering the field of general con- 
cert activity with a program of sacred 
and Biblical music in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 19. The concert will 
be sponsored by the leaders of Temple 
Emanu El and other prominent New 
York citizens. There will be assisting 
soloists. This is the first of several con- 
certs, the aim of which is to present rare 
and forgotten masterpieces of sacred 
music, and also works written on sub- 
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jects drawn from the Bible by old and 
contemporary composers. The opening 
program will include excerpts from “The 
Tower of Babel” by Rubinstein, from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” Pizzetti’s 
“Debora e Jaele,” the Moussorgsky Can- 
tata, “The Fall of Jericho,” “By the 
Waters of Babylon” by Saminsky, 
psalms and organ preludes by Ernest 
Bloch and Leo Sowerby, “Portrait of 
Sueskind von Trimberg, Minnesaenger 
from the Thirteenth Century” by Gnies- 
sin and a cappella choruses by Solomon 
Rossi and Milner. 


Tollefsen Trio Fulfills Engagements 


Forty-one dates during October, No- 
vember and December sum up the total 
of Tollefsen activities for that period. 
The southern tour embraced several new 
cities and included engagements in Bre- 
nau College, Gainesville, Ga.; Gulfport 
College, Gulfport, Miss.; Laurel Music 
Club, Laurel, Miss.; artist courses in 
Montgomery, Ala., and Musicians’ Club 
of Evansville, Ind., besides the Birming- 
ham School, Birmingham, Pa. The Tol- 
lefsen Trio frequently appears on the 
“Viking” program broadcast from Sta- 
tion WEAF on Tuesday evening, special- 
izing in Scandinavian music, and includ- 
ing works by Gade, Sjogren, Lange-Mul- 
ler, Halvorsen, Sinding, Svendsen, Mall- 
ing, Per Winge and Ole Olsen. These 
will be continued throughout the season. 


Negro Choir Sings “Holy City” 


“The Holy City,” by Gaul was sung 
by the Negro choir of Salem Methodist 
Episcopal church, under the direction 
of Rudolph Grant, in Town Hall recently. 
This was the first time the choir had 
appeared in a music hall, and a large 
audience gave the singers a fine ovation. 
The soloists were Jennie Gowins, so- 
prano; Mrs. S. McGill Greenadge, con- 
tralto; George Simmons, tenor; Junius 
Williams, bass; J. I. Johnson, bari- 
tone and guest artist. Irene Bowen was 
at the piano, E. Aldama Jackson at the 
organ, an orchestra furnished the needed 
background. Before the cantata, a pro- 
logue of Negro spirituals was given. 

C. G. A. 


Daisy Jean Will Appear in Triple Role 


Daisy Jean will give a recital of ’cello 
music and songs in Steinway Hall, Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 2. Her program 
includes the Sammartini Sonata, Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto, and pieces by Fauré 
and Jeral for ’cello; and songs in which 
she will accompany herself at the harp, 
by Pergolesi, Mozart, Veracini, Rach- 
maninoff, Dupont, Moret, Sinding and 
La Forge. Her ’cello accompaniments 
will be played by Kurt Ruhrseitz. 


Meader Announces Afternoon of Lieder 


George Meader, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gives a lieder 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall on Sunday, 
Feb. 6. His program will be interest- 
ing in that besides songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms it will include 
numbers by Richard Trunk for the first 
time in America, Mahler’s “Lieder eines 
fahrenden Gesellen” and six songs by 
Wolff. 





Washington Heights Club to Present 
Organists 


The Washington Heights Musical Club 
announces an organists’ open meeting in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 3, 
when Ruth Barrett and Anna Carbone, 
the featured artists, will be assisted by 
Agnes Fleming, soprano; Charles Hau- 
biel, pianist; Ruth Kemper, violinist, and 
Sylvia Voorhees, accompanist. 


Dustin Recital to Feature Liebling Work 


Leo Dustin, pianist, assisted by Edith 
Dustin, violinist, his sister, will give a 
recital on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 6, in 
Town Hall. The program includes com- 
positions by Chopin, Liszt, Schubert and 
Saint-Saéns. George Liebling’s Sonata 
for Piano and Violin will be played for 
the first time in America. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave 
a program of violin and piano sonatas 
for the Civic Club late in the afternoon 
on Jan. 9. The list included two move- 
ments from Bach’s E Minor Sonata. the 
A Major essay of Pizzetti and Brahms’ 
Op. 108 in D Minor. 























































































































































































































































| gaye: European trip is be- 

ing arranged for May Barron. 
contralto, in the early summer, and 
a southern tour for November as 
a result of Miss Barron’s appear- 
ance at Flora Macdonald College 
and University courses in the 
South. Miss Barron, who 
came under the concert manage- 
ment of Walter Anderson, Inc., 
commenced the season with appear- 
ances at the New York Matinee 
Musical Club, Bridgeport Wednes- 


recently 


day Club, Colgate University, with 
other engagements at Syracuse, 
Utica, Montclair, Oneida. For 


2 


February and March she is booked 
in Savannah, Gainesville, Jackson- 
ville, Daytona, Charleston, Rich- 
mond, with an April tour booked 
| in the West, incidental to a Chi- 
| cago recital arranged for April 
| 





24. She was born in Chicago, 
first studied with Sacerdote and 
after filling church choir positions, 
concert and oratorie engagements, 
was engaged for an extended tour 
with the English Grand Opera 
Company. After a period of study 
in Europe Miss Barron came back 
to the United States and appeared 
for one season with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 


Louise Loring Engaged fer Rubinstein 
Club 


Louise Loring, dramatic soprano 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has 
been engaged by Mrs. William Chapma: 
of New York, to give a program at th 
annual musicale of the Rubinstein Club 
in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, 
Feb. 15. Miss Loring’s spring engage- 
ments are notable in that she will a 
pear only in the largest cities with t 
most prominent organizations. She w 
tour the East during the last two weeks 
of February, is booked solid for Mar 
and will return to Chicago for the Nort! 
Shore Festival in May. 


Zeta V. Wood Gives Leng Island Concert 


Zeta V. Wood, soprano; Arthu 
Singer, pianist, and the Manhattan 


Double Quartet, directed by Mme. Wood 


gave a successful concert for 
Woman’s Club in Bellerose, L. I., on J: 
11. Colette Vining of Mme. Wood’ 


studio, was scheduled to broadcast her 
third series over WOR on Jan. 15 
Dorothy Lungen, also a pupil, has beer 
appointed soloist and director of 
Woodlawn Heights Methodist Episco; 
Church. 


Daughter is Bern to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hackett-Graarville 
A daughter was born to Mr. and M: 
Arthur Hackett-Granville in 
Hospital, New York, on Jan. 11. 
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NEW ORCHESTRA TO 


MAKE DEBUT IN N. Y. 


Zaslawsky Will Lead Series 
of Events by Beethoven 
Symphonists 


The organization of a new orchestra 


for New York is announced, with Georges 


Zaslawsky, Russian conductor, as leader. 

re new ensemble will be known as the 
‘eethoven Symphony, and will include 
about 100 players. It is planned as a 
permanent organization. 

The first concert is announced for the 
evening of Feb. 22 in the Metropolitan 
pera House. Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
and Gitta Gradova, pianist, will be the 
soloists. It is planned to give one or 
two more concerts this season. 

Announcement is made by Roy P. 
Monahan, president of the new orches- 
tra, that it will be established on a sub- 
stantial basis, beginning next fall, when 
regular concerts are contemplated. 

Mr. Zaslawsky was born in Kieff, be- 
ean his career as a Violinist, and studied 

Petrograd. He made his début as con- 
ductor in 1908, left Russia in 1920, 
toured Europe, and later conducted in 
South America. He made his début here 
last spring leading the New York Phil- 
harmonic in a post-season concert. 


Thuel Burnham Entertains at Musicale 


Thuel Burnham gave another one of 
his enjoyable musicales on Sunday night, 
at his home. The artists appearing were 
Jean Buchta, Effie Sniffen, Josephine 
O'Donnell, and Eskel Randolph, pianists, 
all pupils of Mr. Burnham’s; Margaret 
Widdemer, poet, and the Fay Foster 
Trio. Miss Buchta played the Sonata in 
D of Méhul, Miss Sniffen gave the Go- 
pak of Arnold Bax. Mrs. O’Donnell 
played a Nocturne of Chopin and ‘“Su- 
mare” of Milhaud, and Mr. Randolph 

ntributed a group by Brahms. Miss 
Widemer gave readings of her poems. 

The Fay Foster Trio, in costume, con- 
tributed a group of folk-songs from the 
British Isles, accompanied by Mildred 
Miles. A large and responsive audience 
manifested its enthusiasm with pro- 
longed applause. 


Singers from Andreo Studio Give Recital 


Advanced pupils of Demetri Andreo 
gave a recital in Steinway Hall on Jan. 
23. Among those who took part were 
Louisa Howard, Caroline Kremer, Lil- 
lian Korey, Dora K. Weinstock, Anita 
Ullrey and Hope Sanchez, sopranos; Jo- 
seph Rubero, tenor, and Chris Winkler, 
baritone. Each of these singers sang 
pieces which were well. received by the 
irge audience, all receiving encores. The 
entire class was also heard in ensemble 
numbers by Wagner, Bizet, Verdi and 
Maseagni under the direction of Mr. An- 
dreo. Marie Gollick, accompanist, was 
heard in piano solos by Liszt and Weber. 
The pupils disclosed well-directed talent. 


Ethyl Hayden to Give New Songs 


Ethyl Hayden, who will give her an- 
nual song recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 2, will include 
in her program an aria from Bach’s 
“Peasant” Cantata. She will open her 
list with an aria from “The Magic 
Flute,” after which will come groups of 
songs by Schubert, Erich Wolff, Strauss, 
Brahms, Debussy, Ravel, Bizet, closing 
with an all English group, which in- 
ludes “Winter,” by Edward Harris and 
“Weep you no more, Sad Fountains,” by 
Spruham Kennedy. both being given for 
the first time. Mr. Harris will accom- 
pany Miss Hayden. 


Katherine Bacon Continues Beethoven 


Series 


The “Pastorale”’ and “Moonlight” 
sonatas of Beethoven will figure on the 
next program of Katherine Bacon, who 
is giving the thirty-two sonatas of the 
master in a series of recitals. The E 
Minor essay. Op. 90; the A Maior, Op. 
2. and the E Major. Op. 14. will round 

it the program for Jan. 31. 


English Singers Booked in Virginia 


The English Singers of London, will 
ro South for four engagements in Vir- 
gimia. playing Lynchburg, Roanoke, 
Charlottesville and Hampton Institute. 
Om Jan. 31 they open their Western tour 
in Buffalo and will not return to New 
York until March 19, when they give 
their farewell concert for the year. 
They return to America next season. 
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TS. program which Kathleen | 
Hart, soprano, gave for the | 
Thursday Club of St. Paul in the 
St. Paul University Club Audi- 
torium on Jan. 13 was suggested 
to Miss Hart by “The Black An- | 
gels,” a novel by her sister, Maud 
Hart Lovelace. “Songs and Bal- 
lads of the Angel Family Concert 
Troupe,” Miss Hart has called her 
program, which is divided into | 
three groups. The first, sung in 
the costume of the ’sixties, repre- 
sents Fanny Angel. The second, in 
a costume of the ’eighties, revolves 
around Angel John. The third sec- 
tion is sung in modern dress. The 
novel told of a covered wagon tour | 
by this troupe. Many songs of 
quaint interest are included in the 
program. Among these are “Os- 
sian’s Serenade,” “Meet Me by 
Moonlight Alone,” “Nid nid nod- 
din,” “Tapping at the Gate,” “The 
Blue Alsatian Mountains,” and 
“Sweet Lily Dale.” “Casta Diva,” 
the aria which is a “theme” of the 
novel, and an air from “Pinafore’ 
are included. Miss Hart was for- 
merly known as Kathleen Hart 
Bibb. 











Irene Scharrer Returns for New Season 


Irene Scharrer, English pianist, who 
was first heard here last season, wil! 
return this month to begin her second 
American season in Boston on Jan. 29, 
followed by a recitial in Aeolian Hall on 
Feb. 12. Miss Scharrer, who was to 
play in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 15, was 
forced to postpone her sailing to play in 
another series of orchestral concerts 
in London, with the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra. Last January Miss Scharrer 
made her American début with the 
Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, and later appeared with the New 
York Symphony under Otto Klemperer. 
She also gave two recitals in Boston and 
two in New York. 


Amy Ellerman Engaged with Amphion 
Club 


Three consecutive seasons find Amy 
Ellerman singing with the Amphion 
Glee Club of New Jersey, Alfred Boyce, 
director, a feature number being the 
“Réve Angelique” by Rubinstein, with 
Miss Ellerman as soloist, the Glee Club, 
the MacDowell Ladies’ Quartet and Helen 
Vogel, violinist, playing the obbligato. 
Bookings for Miss Ellerman include 
Verdi’s “Requiem” in Brooklyn, Jan. 29, 
a private musicale given by Mrs. Isaac 
Harris at the Fifth Avenue Hotel on 
Feb. 7, a recital in Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 
11, and an appearance in Dover, N. J. 
In March Miss Ellerman will again sing 
in the Beethoven Mass to be given in 
New York City. 


Saleski Book to be Published Shortly 


“Lives and Characters of Famous Mu- 
sicians,” a book upon which Gdal Saleski, 
’cellist, has been working for three years, 
is to be published shortly. Mr. Saleski 
has been active recently in various con- 
cert and recital appearances. After his 
successful New York recital appearance 
on Dec. 1, he was heard as soloist at the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 25, in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 26, and in Paterson, 
N. J., on Dec. 27. Future bookings in- 
clude another New York appearance, in 
Town Hall on Feb. 19. 


CONCERT FOR ANTHEIL 





Young American Modernist to Appear in 
Program of Original Works 


George Antheil, American composer 
and pianist, whose return to his native 
land has been heralded for several sea- 
sons, will make his first appearance in 
America on the concert stage on Sunday 
evening, April 10, in Carnegie Hall, in 
a program of his own works, announces 
his manager. Donald S. Friede. 

—s the works to be performed will 
be the “Ballet Mécanique,” which nearly 
caused a riot on the occasion of its Paris 
premiére. It is an attempt, Antheil ex- 
plains, to express “America, Africa, and 
Steel.” It is scored for sixteen mechani- 
cal pianos, playing from a single master 
roll and controlled from a switchboard 
so that they may be played separately 
or in unison to achieve greater dynamic 
effect. The rest of the orchestra is com- 
posed of eight xylophones, four bass 
drums, two electric motors with hum- 
ming and buzzing propeller attachments, 
an auto klaxon, a siren, two large pieces 
of tin, two large pieces of steel, and two 
octaves of electric bells from a keyboard. 
The program will also include the “Air- 
plane” Sonata for piano and the Sonata 
for violin, piano and drums. 


Master Institute Announces New Course 


In response to requests from teachers 
and students, the Master Institute of 
United Arts has announced a course of 
“Pedagogical Conferences” under Sina 
Lichtmann, one of the directors of the 
Institute and a teacher and pianist. The 
course will include a series of lectures 
and demonstrations of a concentrated 
nature, covering the material and 
method of teaching beginners: and inter- 
mediate students, as well as répertoire 
work. 

The principle of ensemble training has 
had a new opportunity of development in 
the recent announcement of the endow- 
ment of an orchestra and chamber music 
society for the institution. Through this 
endowment, it has been made possible 
to make the orchestra of the school free 
to students in all departments. The or- 
chestra and chamber music society are 
to be under Percy Such, ’cellist and con- 
ductor. 


Cherniavskys Complete Spanish Tournée 


The Cherniavsky Trio. after giving a 
London recital in Queen’s Hall on Nov. 
30, left for Spain where the members 
completed such a successful tour before 
sailing for this country last week that 
they will return there under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society again next 
season for an even more extended tour- 
née. The artists’ first American engage- 
ment of the season was to be in Pater- 
son, N. J., on Jan. 11 followed by a pro- 
tracted American tour that will last 
until May 1. 


Vierne to Make Début in Wanamaker 
Recital 


Louis Vierne, French composer and 
titular organist of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, Paris, will make his American 
début on the evening of Feb. 1 in Wana- 
maker Auditorium, including on the pro- 
gram two movements from his First 
Symphony and his “Six Pieces in Free 
Style.” Two afternoon recitals will be 
given by him in the same auditorium on 
Feb. 4 and 7. 


Margery Maxwell Tours New England 


Following her appearance as Mimi in 
the Washington Opera Company’s per- 
formance of “La Bohéme” on Jan. 10 
Margery Maxwell of the Chicago and 
Ravinia opera companies, started on a 
tour of New England, appearing first in 
Worcester, Mass., on Jan. 18. Miss 
Maxwell concluded her fall tour late in 
December. and spent the holidays at her 
home in Chicago. 


MacDowell Club Opens New Theater 


The MacDowell Club of New York City 
had a formal inauguration of its new 
theater at 166 West Seventy-third Street 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 12. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a recital accom- 
panied by Bernard Wagenaar, composer, 
who is chairman of this organization’s 
music committee. The new auditorium 
seats from 250 to 300 persons. 





Dumesnil to Play on Chopin’s Piano 


At his recita] in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 5 Maurice Dumesnil, 
French pianist. will play a group of Cho- 
pin works on Chopin’s piano. This his- 


toric instrument was brought to Amer- 
ica by Mr. Dumesnil and is being used 
by him on his tour throughout the coun- 
try. The program includes, among 
other works, twelve Debussy preludes 
selected from the first and second books 
and the B Flat Minor Sonata of Chopin. 


Abby Putnam Morrison Sings From 


Oratorios 


Abby Putnam Morrison, soprano, sang 
“Hear Ye, Israel” from “Elijah” and 
“Come unto Him” from “Messiah” at the 
Presbyterian Church Christmas service 
in Portsmouth, Ohio. She sang at the 
home of Mrs. Coe and in Cleveland, 
where she visited Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kinney. 


Eide Norena Will Make Recital Tour 


Eide Norena, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, who recently created 
the réle of Claris in the world premiére 
of Cadman’s “A Witch of Salem,” will 
accompany the organization to Boston, 
Jan. 31, and will then engage in a spring 
recital tour under the direction of Lee 
Keedick. 


PASSED AWAY 


Joseph Hollmann 


PARIS, Jan. 18.—Joseph Hollmann, 
noted Dutch ’cellist, died here recently 
at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. 
Hollmann was born in Maestricht, Hol- 
land, Oct. 16, 1852, a son of the burgo- 
master of that town. He was educated 
in Brussels, studied under Servais in 
that city and at the Paris Conservatoire. 
In 1875 he began his professional career. 
It is said that his first appearance was 
made before Emperor William III. In 
the course of his career Mr. Hollmann 
played before Queen Victoria, King Ed- 
ward and Queen Alexandria of England, 
receiving from the latter the gold medal 
for music, art and sciences in 1906. In 
the course of many years of activity, Mr. 
Hollmann toured the United States 
several times. He was the intimate of 
several noted composers, Saint-Saéns 
having written his Second ’Cello Con- 
certo for him. In later years Mr. Holl- 
mann made his home in Paris, where he 
had frequently appeared as soloist at 
the Colonne and Lamoureux concerts, 
and with the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire. He was an officer of 
Public Instruction and an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. He was active also 
as composer, having two concertos and 
other works to his credit. 








Bert Ralston 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 26—News has 
been received by the State Department 
of the death of Bert Ralston, American 
band leader, in Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
Africa. Mr. Ralston was touring Cen- 
tral and South Africa with his Havana 
Band. His death was caused by gunshot 
wounds accidentally received in hunting. 
He was credited by many with introduc- 
ing syncopation in England, as conduc- 
tor of a London hotel band several years 
ago. It is understood that the name 
“Havana,” borne by his organization, is 
merely a fanciful designation and is not 
connected with the Cuban capital. 

A. T. MARKs. 


William Claybaugh 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26.—William Clay- 
baugh, widely-known here as a baritone 
soloist, died on Jan. 18. Mr. Claybaugh 
was a member of many musical organ- 
izations and for the past twelve years 
had been a member of the Gridiron Club 
Quartet, He had filled the position of 
baritone soloist in several leading church 
choirs in this city. Mr. Claybaugh was 
in his forty-ninth year. Interment was 
in Washington. A. T. MARKS. 





Charles Milton Greene 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22. — Charles Milton 
Greene, treasurer of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, died on Jan. 10, after 
a week’s illness of influenza. Mr. Greene 
who was in his thirty-seventh year, had 
been connected with the Opera Associa- 
tion for ten years. He was formerly 
president of the Treasurers’ Club of Chi- 
cago. 


Mrs. William H. Braeger 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 22.—Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Braeger, director and past pres- 
ident of the Monday Musical Club, has 
passed away of typhoid fever. Mrs. 
Braeger was chairman of the Juvenile 
Housing when the National Federation 
of Music Clubs met in Portland in 1925. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 
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An Intimate Glimpse of Joseph Adam, Conductor of the 


By MARY HALE 


OZEMAN, Mont., Jan. 
22.—Montana, general- 
ly considered as the 
last of the pioneer 
states, is pioneering in 
a new field — music. 
Through the efforts of a_ versatile 
and untiring leader, a new type of 
organization, the Montana State 
Symphony, has been developed and 
used in presenting to the people, 
even to residents of its smallest com- 
munities, a type of music ordinarily 
denied to the Westerner. 

The idea of this orchestra, deemed im 
possible by many, was conceived and 
carried out almost single-handed by Jo- 
seph Adam, director of the music de- 
partment and professor of piano in Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. 

Mr. Adam was born in Vienna, and 
received his early training as chorister 
in a large monastery near the city of his 
birth. Orphaned at the age of fifteen, 
he journeyed to America and immediate- 
ly came West, studying in Salt Lake 
City. After spending five years in the 
West, he attended Trinity College at 
Hartford, Conn. At the age of twenty- 
three Mr. Adam returned to Vienna to 
complete his musical education in the 
Imperial and Royal Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Arts. He had such 
masters as Dr. Joseph Marx, Richard 
Heuberger and Franz Schalk of the Im- 
perial Opera, the last named prepar- 
ing him chiefly for an orchestral career. 
In 1921 Mr. Adam returned to his be 
loved America and was appointed to his 
present position in Montana State Col 
lege. 

Although happy in the West, Mr. 
Adam keenly missed the familiar sound 
of big orchestras, and also felt that 
many people of the State were hungry 
for such music. He realized that while 
no one city in the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain district was large enough to sup- 
port such an expensive luxury exclusive- 
ly for its own use, the whole State, taken 





Memorial to Haydn is Planned 
in Austria 


IENNA, Jan. 15.—A memorial 

statue to the memory of Haydn 
is to be erected in Eisenstadt, for- 
merly a Hungarian possession, but 
now the new capital of Burgenland 
in Austria. The work will be exe- 
cuted by the sculptor Hanak. It 
is planned to organize a campaign 
for funds throughout the musical 
world to erect it. 


PIONEERING FOR ART IN A PIONEER LAND 


Montana State Symphony, Who Is Actively Engaged in the lmpertant W ork 


the Orchestra as a Body, With Its Leader Standing im the Center 


collectively, was sufficiently rich and 
populous to maintain an efficient, strictly 
professional orchestra on an itinerant 
basis, serving each city regularly, in pro- 
portion to its size and need. Thus the 
idea of the Montana State Symphony 
was born. 

At the beginning of his summer vaca- 
tion in 1926, Mr. Adam traveled in his 
own car over the whole route of the pro 
jected orchestral tour, stopping one or 
two days in each town of at least 1500 
inhabitants. He interviewed heads of 
clubs, schools, lodges, churches and thea- 
ter managers; made bookings, and con 
sulted resident musicians, thus recruit- 
ing his personnel from among the best 
players in the State. In this fashion he 
visited twenty-three towns and was suc- 
cessful in all his objectives, establish- 
ing a chain of twenty-three contracts 
and completing his personnel except for 
three members. In order to defray ex- 
penses on this self-imposed tour, Mr. 
Adam gave piano recitals in the various 
towns visited. 


Found Many Musicians 


The discovery of many musicians shed 
interesting light on musical conditions 
in the West. First class performers, 
formerly active in the East or in Eu- 
rope, were occupied in some other call- 
ing. owing to lack of demand for their 
musical talents. Thus a bassoon player, 
formerly with the German and Slavic 
rhilharmonic orchestras in Laibach, 
Austria, is now a carpenter in Butte; 
an oboe pvlaver once with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra and Sousa’s Band is 
a hotel man in Bozeman; one of Fin- 
land’s best clarinetists is a coal-digger 
in Red Lodge. Montana. To such artists 
Mr. Adam added a few practicing musi- 
cians and several first prize winners in 
interscholastic music meets. Finally h 
imported six plavers from Portland. 
Yakima and Denver. The Montana musi- 
cians readily agreed to undertake the 
first trial-tour on a_ profit-sharing ar- 
rangement. 

Returning to Bozeman with his con- 
tracts and a complete roster of musi 
cians, Mr. Adam proceeded to raise a 
capital fund of $300. just enough to pay 
the railroad fares of his musicians from 
their homes to Bozeman. the place of 
organization. He raised this money 
through the media of letters and a per- 
sonal house-to-house canvass in Boze- 
man. The contributors. most of whom 
gave $10 each, became “founders” of the 
organization. Mr. Adam also succeeded 
in inducing the three railroad systems 
overating in Montana to grant a reduc- 
tion in fares for the entire tour, and 
solicited paid advertisements for pro- 
grams. 

On Friday, Oct. 15, 1926. the members 
assembled in Bozeman. They rehearsed 


practically all that day and the follow- 
ing two days, practicing two complete 
and separate programs. The selection 





of material required particular care 
Mr. Adams had to avoid suspicion of 
“highbrow” music in order to appeal t 
the general public; but at the same t 
clung to standards worthy of the or- 





ganization’s high calling A matime< 
list was largely im lime with the na- 
tional music memory contest used 

most schools, starting with the overture 


to “The Merry Wives of W 
continuing with Grieg’s “Peer 
Suite, No. 1, Weber's “Invitati 


nasor 2 
> 


Dance” Waltz, the March from “Tann- 
hauser,” Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” Waltz 
and Sousa’s “Gridiron Club” Marci 
During the intermission Mr. Adam ex 
plained to interested audiences how a 
symphony orchestra was constituted 
demonstrating especially the rarely- 
heard instruments such as the wer 
strings, double reeds, the French horn 


and the tympani, and exhorting stude 
to take up such instruments im p 
ence to the ones more in vogue 

The evening program for the genera 
public commenced with the Overture t 
“Der Freischiitz,” followed by Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, the Pre- 
lude and Siciliana from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” the Entre @Acte and Valse 
from “Coppelia,” Strauss’ “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” and Sousa’s “Sesqui- 
Centennial” March. Edith Grimes Wad- 
dell, one of Montana’s finest lyric so- 
pranos, accompanied the orchestra as 
soloist, singing Elsa’s “Dream” 
“Lohengrin” and songs by 
and Grieg with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

After the first concert im Bozema 
had proved a sensation, the orc 
started on its tour through the 
Trips were made by trains, special 
chartered motor coaches, busses and pri- 
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ef Carrying Music Throughout the State. 


rhe buy Frank P 


Zubick, Butte 


‘ 


Right: 


ate automobiles. During the thirty-six 
days of the tour, forty-two matinée and 
evening performances were given. 
Receptions tendered these musicians 
were enthusiastic in every city. News- 
papers greeted them with front-page 
news stories. Luncheon clubs enter 
taimed them, school principals dismissed 
aftermoom sessions and students went in 
x body to the low-priced matinée; minis 
ers heralded the newcomers from their 
pulpits om the Sunday preceding the co 


ert 


{ssoctation Is Formed 


During the intermission in each pro 
gram Mr. Adam made a brief speech ex 
plaining the purpose of the orchestra 
aud its possibility as a permanent insti- 
tution im Montana. He invited his hear- 
ers to joim the Montana State Symphony 
Association, a State-wide body which is 
mtended to foster the orchestra in th 
future. At the head of each local chap- 
ter he appointed a prominent business 
r professional man as temporary loca! 
chairman. Thus he left on his trail an 
rganization of several thousand mem 
bers who pledged themselves to pur- 
ehase or distribute tickets for two or 
three concerts to be given in each cit) 
during the following seasons, and to look 
after the orchestra’s interests in that 
particular community. 

This trial tour ended on Friday, Nov 
18, in Lewistown, Mont., after the or- 
chestra had traveled 3500 miles, or the 
whole length and breadth of the third 
largest State in the Union. The size of 
the orchestra and its field must be en- 
arged gradually; there is more pio- 
neering work to be done by those who 
have the courage and willingness to go 
forward 





CLEVELAND TO HEAR 


City Sponsors Week’s Visit as 
First of Five Annual 
Trips 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 22—The Metrop 
tan Opera Company will give eight per- 
formances in Cleveland Public Audito- 
rium, beginning May 2, it is announced 

This engagement is being arranged 
by the city of Cleveland. Robert J. Bulk 
ley, former Member of Congress, is 
chairman of the committee 

William R. Hopkins, city manager, has 
teen working with the advisory commit 
tee for several weeks to bring about this 
engagement, after it had seemed that the 
organization was not to visit Cleveland 
this year 

So successful were negotiations that 
the Metropolitan Company has agreed tc 
pay annual visits to Cleveland for the 
next five years, it is stated 

The committee hopes to interest 5% 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


r more citizens in sharing the guar- 
amtee for expenses. Invitations to par- 
ticipate will be extended to citizens of 
surrounding cities as well. Underwri- 
ters will have priority in the choice of 
season tickets. 

With evening performances through- 
ut the week and with matinées on Fri 
lay and Saturday out-of-town visitor 


am attend four performances in tw 
lays 

L In G. Dickey, manager of the 
Public Auditorium, has been named 
manager of the engagement. On the 


ommittee are the following fepresenta- 
tive business and professional men; J 
H. Alexander, Alva Bradley, Alexande: 
C. Brown, Harris Creech, H. G. Dalton 
N. L. Dauby, F. H. Ginn. E. &. Griffitits 
S. H. Halle, William R. Hopkins, J. Ar 
thur House, E. B. Greene. R. F. Grant 
R. G. Jones, Asa Shiverick. Arthur S¢ei- 
big. Allard Smith, W. B. Stewart, Cor- 
iss E. Sullivan and Dr. Robert E. Vin- 
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